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PREFACE 


.THE     FIRST    EDITION. 


Thih  hook  )ias  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  tlie 
wants  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance- 
with  the  elements  of  animal  morphology,  and  who  find  the 
existing  manuals  insufiicient  for  tlieir  purpose. 

The  animals  selected  for  description  are  those  which  are 
generally  acdepted  as  suitable  types  for  a  junior  laboratory 
conrse.  They  are  of  convenient  size,  and  can  all  be  obtained 
readily  and  at  small  coat :  they  include  characteristic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  more  important  of  the  great  gronps  of 
animals ;  and  they  give  opportunity  for  very  varied  metlio^lx 
of  examination.  A  student  who  works  conscientiously 
through  the  book  will  thus  acquire  a  good  insight  into  tlie 
leading  facts  of  animal  structure,  and  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  principal  methods  of  research. 

In  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  the  practical  character 
of  the  book  has  been  made  paramount.  Directions  for  dis- 
section have  throughout  been  printed  in  italics  and  a  system 
of  indentation  has  been  adopted  to  render  the  subdiWsions 
more  distinct.  In  almost  all  cases  the  descriptions  are  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  dissection  can  be  performed  on  a 
single  specimen :  if  more  than  one  can  be  obtained,  the  order 
in  which  the  several  sections  are  taken  may  be  varied ;  but  in 
every  case  each  of  tlie  main  systems    vascultiT,  neT\OMB,«'vi. — 
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should  be  dissected  in  its  entirety,  for  in  this  way  alone  can  a 
proper  idea  of  its  relations  be  obtained. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  exhaustive  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  several  animals ;  neither  has  strict  uniformity  of 
treatment  been  specially  aimed  at.  Portions  of  the  subject 
which  experience  has  shown  to  present  special  difficulties 
are  treated  at  what  may  appear  undue  length ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  limits  of  time  ordinarily  available  for 
laboratory  work  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  omission  of 
systems,  such  as  the  muscular,  which  are  of  subordinate 
educational  value. 

Although  this  is  essentially  and  professedly  a  laboratory 
text-book,  yet  morphological  explanations  have  been  freely 
admitted ;  and  this  from  a  con\4ction  that  a  student  best 
grasps  the  meaning  of  anatomical  facts  if  the  explanation  is 
given  him  while  the  facts  are  actually  before  his  eyes. 

Illustrations  have  been  introduced  somewhat  sparingly, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  drawings  which  a  student  must  make 
from  his  own  dissections.  The  majority  of  the  figures  here 
given  are  new,  and  have  been  drawn  expressly  for  the  book  by 
Mr.  Hurst  or  myself.  The  drawings  on  the  wood  were  made 
by  Mr.  P.  Hundley,  and  the  blocks  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  Pear- 
son :  both  these  gentlemen  have  taken  great  pains  to  render 
the  figures  at  once  faithful  and  artistic. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  of  preparation  of  this  volume 
I  have  had  the  constant  co-operation  and  assistance  of  my 
friend  Mr.  G.  H.  Hurst.  Several  of  the  chapters  were 
originally  drawn  up  by  him,  and  in  all  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  aid,  but  for  which  the  pubhcation  of  the  book 
might  have  been  greatly  delayed.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  but  it  is  curiously  difficult  to 
succeed  in  this,  and  corrections  or  suggestions  from  those  who 
use  the  book  will  be  very  gratefully  received. 

A.  M.  M. 

Owens  College  :  December  1886. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The  following  pagos  contain  a  brief  Bununarjr  of  the  methodB 
ordinarily  employ^  in  the  diBaection  and  microscopical 
examination  of  animals.  They  are  not  intended  to  form  an 
exhaustive  account  of  anatomical  technology ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  repetitions  of  the  practical  directions  given  in 
other  parts  of  the  book. 

L   ON   THE   OBSERVATION   OF   ANIMALS   DUBINO  LIFE. 

All  animals  should  be  carefully  observed  alive  before  they 
are  dissected,  for  by  this  means  alone  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  uses  and  mode  of  action  of  many  organs, 
each  as  the  tentacles  of  Hydra,  the  odontophoro  of  a  snail, 
the  scaphognathite  of  a  crayfish,  etc. 

II.  ON   DBAWINO. 

Careful  drawings  must  always  be  made,  both  of  the  living 
animal  and  of  all  dissections  and  preparations.  These  draw- 
ings should  be  made  to  scale,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 

Correctness  of  outline  is  of  more  importance  than  minute 
detail ;  and  the  nsefolness  of  the  drawings  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  systematic  use  of  diagrammatic  colouring.  A  separate 
colour  should  be  employed  for  each  system  of  organs,  the 
several  parts  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  gradations  of  tint. 

As  a  role,  the  more  bulky  organs,  as  the  liver,  should  be 
coloured  with  dull  tints,  and  the  brighter  colours  reserved  foe 
the  smaller  and  less  oonspicuona  parts.  Arteries  are  osoall.'^ 
coloured  red,  and  veins  blue. 
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III.   ON   THE   METHODS  OF   KILLING   ANIMALS. 

The  method  of  killing  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  directions  given  at  the 
commencement  of  each  chapter. 

It  is  important  in  most  cases  that  the  animal  should  die 
in  an  expanded  or  relaxed  condition.  This  is  most  readily 
secured  in  the  case  of  minute  animals,  as  Hydra  and  the  Pro- 
tozoa, by  suddenly  deluging  them  with  osmic  acid  or  strong 
alcohol,  which  kills  them  instantaneously,  before  contraction 
can  occur.  With  animals  of  larger  size,  chloroform  affords 
the  most  convenient  means  for  attaining  the  same  end. 

Small  animals,  as  the  leech,  earthworm,  etc.,  may  be 
readily  MUed  by  dropping  them  into  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  of  chromic  acid,  or  of  picric  acid,  or  into  alcohol 
or  chloroform.  Crayfish  may  be  killed  by  momentary  immer- 
sion in  boiling  water  ;  and  snails  should  be  drowned  in  warm 
water,  when  they  die  fully  expanded. 

Many  other  methods  are  in  everyday  use,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  animal  is  intended  determines  in  many  cases 
the  method  of  killing. 

IV.   ON   DISSECTION. 

The  object  of  dissection  is  to  separate  the  several  organs 
from  one  another,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  define  their  boun- 
daries, and  display  their  relations  to  one  another.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  removal  of  the  connective  tissue  which  binds 
the  parts  together  and  obscures  their  outlines. 

The  necessary  instruments  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Two  or  three  scalpels,  of  different  sizes. 

2.  Two  pairs  of  forceps ;  one  large  and  one  small.  Both 
pairs  should  be  straight,  and  should  have  roughened  tips  to 
secure  a  firmer  hold. 

8.  Two  pairs  of  scissors;  one  pair  large  and  strong  for 
general  dissection,  the  other  pair  small  for  finer  work.  The 
latter  pair  should  have  the  blades  ither  bent  at  an  angle — 
elbow  scissors— or  else  curved.    In  selecting  scissors,  care 
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should  be  taken  to  see  that  the;  cnt  quite  to  the  points  of  the 
blades. 

4.  A  pair  of  bone-forceps  or  very  stoat  scissors,  for  cutting 
bone  and  other  hard  substances. 

6.  A  pair  of  stoat  needles,  firmly  moonted  in  handles. 

6.  A  pair  of  the  finest  sewing- needles,  mounted  in  wooden 
handles.  Only  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  needle  should 
project.     They  are  used  for  teasing  hiatolc^cal  preparations. 

7.  A  seeker,  ix.  a  blunt  needle  mounted  in  a  handle,  and 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  half  an  inch  from  the  end. 

8.  A  pocket-lens,  containing  two  or  three  lenses  mounted 
in  a  handle,  and  giving  when  comhined  a  magni^'ing  power 
of  at  least  sis  diameters. 

9.  A  razor,  and  some  means  for  keeping  it  sharp. 

10.  A  blow-pipe  of  metal  or  gla^s,  with  the  end  bent  at  an 
angle. 

11.  A  glass  tube  drawn  oal  to  a  point  at  one  end.  and 
fitted  with  an  india-rubber  cap  at  the  other :  for  u-te  in  wash- 
ing dissections,  and  in  injection. 

For  the  dissection  of  the  larger  animalt,  as  the  dog^-fiah  or 
rabbit,  a  deal  board,  about  two  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  may  be  used  ;  to  this  the  animal  should  be  hrtened  by 
pins. 

Smaller  animal?,  and  special  pans  of  larger  ones,  sbonld 
be  dissected  under  water,  which  supports  the  parts  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  dissection.  For  thij  purpose  an  ordinary  white 
ine-dish  with  sloping  sdes  is  well  adapted,  the  bottom  being 
fitted  with  a  soft  deal  board  weighted  with  lead,  or  a  jfheet  of 
cork  cemented  in  with  marine  gloe.  A  dmilar  but  fflialler 
diab  may  be  used  for  dissecting  under  spirit. 

Animals,  such  as  the  cockroach,  which  are  difficult  to  fix 
with  pins,  may  be  cemented  down  with  melted  wax.  or  they 
may  be  half  imbedded  in  a  plate  of  paraffin,  and  the  plat« 
then  fixed  down  with  pins  in  the  divecting-dish. 

¥ix  fine  work  a  dissecting  microscope  affi'jrds  jrr*:at  a^ist' 
Bate.     The  poeket-lens   may  readily  bt  toriKd  inbr  one  by 
fitting  one  end  at  a  wine-eork  inu  the  handle  or  cue  at  <kw 
f-  J  Moat  fia  iruurenelj  throogh  tba  dSutt 
ft! 
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end.  The  pin  sbould  be  stuck  upright  i  to  the  dissecting- 
board,  with  the  lens  over  the  part  to  be  dissected :  focussing 
is  efiTected  by  sliding  the  cork  up  and  down  the  pin. 

The  following  rules  for  dissection  should  be  carefully 
observed : — 

1.  Before  commencing  a  dissection,  fix  the  animal  down 
firmly  to  the  dissecting-board  or  dish. 

2.  In  fixing  an  animal  with  pins,  stick  them  in  obliquely^ 
so  that  their  heads  do  not  get  in  the  way  or  obscure  the 
dissection. 

8.  Dissect  under  water,  unless  the  animal  is  too  large. 
Change  the  water  as  soon  as  it  gets  dirty.  A  gentle  stream  of 
water  allowed  to  play  upon  the  dissection  is  often  a  valuable 
aid. 

4.  Never  cut  away  anything  until  you  are  quite  certain 
what  it  is  you  are  removing. 

5.  Put  the  part  you  are  dissecting  slightly  on  the  stretch. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  blood-vessels,  nerves,  ducts^ 
and  muscles. 

6.  In  cleaning  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  dissect  along 
them,  and  not  across  them ;  and  avoid  laying  hold  of  them 
with  the  forceps. 

7.  The  dissection  is  in  many  cases  greatly  facilitated  by 
placing  the  specimen  in  spirit  for  a  day  or  so  before  dissecting 
it.  In  some  cases  the  dissection  may  with  advantage  be  per- 
formed under  spirit. 

8.  Always  keep  your  instruments  clean  and  sharp.  Be 
careful  not  to  blunt  your  fine  scissors  or  scalpels  by  using 
them  for  cutting  hard  parts. 

9.  If  you  get  in  a  muddle,  stop,  and  wash  the  dissection 
thoroughly  under  the  tap  before  proceeding  further. 

Successive  slices  cut  from  an  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, 
with  a  razor  are  often  exceedingly  instructive  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  mussel  and  snail,  and  with  the  brains  of  the 
rabbit  and  pigeon.  The  specimens  must  be  previously  har- 
dened with  spirit  or  other  reagent,  and  the  slices  should  be 
examined  in  water  or  spirit. 
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The  injection  of  coloured  fluids  into  the  blood-Tessels  or 
duets  of  an  animal  renders  them  much  easier  to  see,  and  to 
follow  to  their  diatribntion. 

The  colouring  matter  used  most  not  be  soluble  in,  or 
affected  by,  any  of  the  fluids  in  which  the  specimen  is  after- 
wards to  be  dissected,  hardened,  or  preserved.  The  most 
convenient  are  French  blue,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow, 
vermilion,  and  carmine. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  animals,  freshly  prepared  plaster 
of  Paris  forms,  if  coloured,  a  convenient  substance  for  injeo- 
tion :  it  solidifies  in  the  vessels,  and  so  does  not  escape  if  a 
vessel  is  cut  during  the  diaaeotion. 

For  smaller  animals,  thick  gum-water  or  white  of  egg 
may  be  injected  cold,  or  a  jelly  made  of  gelatin  and  water 
injected  warm :  the  animal  should  afterwards  be  put  into 
alcohol  to  harden  the  injection.  If  the  animal  is  not  to  be 
dissected  after  injection,  water  coloured  with  any  of  the  above 
pigments  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  aUmentary  and  excretory  systems  of  the 
liver-fluke. 

For  injecting  emaU  animals,  a  suitable  syringe  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  with  an  india-rubber  cap  fitted  on  one  end,  the 
other  end  being  drawn  out  to  a  point  aufiiciently  fine  to 
enter  the  vessel  to  be  injected.  After  the  tube  is  drawn  out 
in  the  flame  and  cut  off,  its  sharp  edges  must  be  shghtly 
rounded  off  by  holding  for  a  moment  in  the  flame.  Several 
such  cannulie  of  various  sizes  should  be  kept  ready. 

For  injecting  larger  animals,  sucb  as  a  rabbit,  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  the  blood  must  first  be  washed  out  of  the  vessels 
by  injecting  warm  ealt-solntion.  The  following  apparatus  is 
necessary,  and  must  all  be  placed  on  the  table  ready  for  use 
before  the  animal  is  killed ;  for  the  blood  coagulates  after 
death  so  rapidly  as  to  allow  no  time  to  look  for  instruments. 

1.  Cannula :  glass  ones  are  the  moat  convenient ;  they 
should  be  of  various  sizes,  to  St  the  several  veegela  v\iu\t.  \^  \« 
propoaed  to  inject,  and  each  should  havea  slight  con^ncXum. 
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near  the  tip,  so  that  it  may  be  firmly  secured  in  the  vessel  by 
a  ligature.  The  largest  cannula  that  will  enter  the  vessel 
should  be  used. 

2.  A  glass  syringe,  capable  of  holding  about  an  ounce  of 
fluid.    A  larger  syringe  is  liable  to  get  blocked  up. 

8.  Several  pieces  of  strong  india-rubber  tubing,  about  an 
inch  long,  to  connect  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  with  the 
cannula,  both  of  which  they  must  fit  rather  t^htly. 

4.  Two  or  three  glass  plugs  to  fit  the  india-rubber  tubing. 

5.  A  dish  of  water  or  salt-solution,  in  which  all  the  cannula 
and  india-rubber  connections  are  laid,  to  displace  the  air  from 
them. 

6.  Fine  plaster  of  Paris. 

7.  A  mortar  and  pestle. 

8.  Colouring  matter,  such  as  vermilion  previously  rubbed 
up  \^'ith  water :  it  must  be  well  shaken  before  use. 

9.  A  piece  of  muslin  to  strain  the  injection  through.  It 
must  be  well  wetted  before  use. 

10.  A  jar  into  which  to  strain  the  injection. 

11.  A  jar  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  salt-solution  (*75 
per  cent.),  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 

12.  Dissecting-board,  pins,  scalpels,  scissors,  two  pairs  of 
forceps,  seeker,  thin  string  or  thread,  and  two  or  three  pairs 
of  *  buU-dogs.'  These  last  are  very  short  spring-forceps,  the 
spring  being  so  arranged  as  to  close  the  forceps.  They  are 
convenient  to  stop  the  escape  of  blood  or  injection  from  any 
vessel  that  may  have  been  cut. 

The  injection  should  be  performed  close  to  a  large  sink, 
over  which  is  a  water-tap  with  a  foot  or  two  of  wide  india- 
rubber  tubing  attached. 

When  everything  is  ready,  kill  the  animal,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  dead,  lay  it  open,  cutting  as  few  blood-vessels  as  possible. 
Expose  the  root  of  the  aorta  or  other  vessel  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  inject  the  animal ;  choose  a  cannula  of  the  right 
size :  fit  it  with  an  india-rubber  connection ;  fill  it  with  salt- 
solution,  and  stop  the  end  of  the  connection  with  a  glass  plug» 
Pass  a  hgature  round  the  vessel :  make  a  longitudinal  slit  in 
the  vessel;  Insert  the  cannula;  tighten  the  Vig^txsiTe  w?gQ\i\t^ 
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and  tie  it  with  a  bow.  If  the  ligature  be  too  tight  it  will  cut 
the  vessel.  Fill  the  syringe  with  the  warm  salt-solution : 
remove  the  plug  firom  the  cannula :  press  the  body  of  the 
animal  slightly,  to  remove  some  of  the  blood  from  its  vessels, 
and  to  get  rid  of  any  clot  that  may  have  formed  close  to  the 
cannula.  Inject  the  salt-solution,  to  force  the  remaining  blood 
from,  the  vessels  before  it  can  coagulate  ;  and  wash  or  sponge 
the  blood  away.  If  the  arteries  are  being  injected,  the  vena 
cava  and  portal  veins  should  be  cut  open  to  allow  free  escape 
of  the  blood,  and  vice  versa. 

Mix  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  mortar,  stirring  in  the 
colour,  and  making  the  plaster  thin.  Strain  it  rapidly  through 
the  muslin,  and  inject  immediately  with  the  syringe.  When 
the  vessels  appear  to  be  well  injected,  remove  the  syringe  and 
insert  the  glass  plug,  and  wash  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  blood 
and  any  injection  that  may  have  escaped. 

Allow  the  animal  to  remain  two  or  three  hours  in  cold 
water  before  dissecting  it  or  putting  it  into  spirit. 

VI.    ON  THE   USE   OF  REAGENTS. 

Beagents  are  used  for  hardening,  staining,  and  preserving 
specimens.  Those  required  for  general  use  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  directions  for  their  preparation  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

1.  Hardening  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  soft  animals  or 
tissues  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  slices.  For  the  mussel 
a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  water  serves  well. 
For  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  or  pigeon  ordinary  methylated  spirit 
is  very  convenient  and  effective.  The  specimen  must  be  left 
in  the  hardening  fluid  two  or  three  days,  and  a  large  bulk  of 
the  fluid  must  be  used,  or  else  it  must  be  frequently  changed. 

Other  methods  are  used  when  the  specimen  is  to  be  cut 
into  microscopical  sections.     {See  Appendix.) 

2.  Staining  with  some  colouring  fluid  renders  the  various 
parts  much  more  distinct,  and  is  useful  when  the  object  is  to 
be  examined  microscopically,  and  especially  when  it  has  to  be 
cut  mto  sections. 
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Magenta  is  useful  for  staining  fresh  specimens,  but  the 
stain  is  not  permanent. 

Carmine  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  stains.  It 
affects  different  cells  and  parts  of  cells  differently,  and  the 
stain  is  permanent.  The  most  useful  preparation  of  it  is 
Grenacher*s  borax-carmine :  this  should  be  used  warm,  and 
the  specimens  after  removal  from  it  should  be  placed  in  acid- 
alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  according  to  their  size. 

Picro-carmine  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  aqueous 
stain,  and  may  therefore  be  used  either  for  fresh  or  hardened 
tissues.  Immersion  of  the  specimen  in  acid-alcohol  for  some 
time  after  staining  improves  the  effect. 

Haematoxylin  (Eleinenberg's  solution)  gives  excellent 
results  if  used  with  due  care,  but  a  trace  of  chromic  or  other 
acid  or  turpentine  may  completely  destroy  the  colour  after  the 
specimen  is  mounted. 

Osmic  acid,  of  which  a  1  per  cent,  or  ^  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  is  used,  is  both  a  hardening  and  a  staining  reagent. 
It  is  only  used  with  fresh  tissues,  and  only  with  small  speci- 
mens. It  kills  Protozoa  instantly,  and  after  a  time  stains 
their  nuclei,  though  only  faintly.  Objects  hardened  with 
osmic  acid  may  be  stained  with  picro-carmine.  A  mixture  of 
chromic  and  osmic  acids  forms  a  useful  hardening  reagent. 

Acetic  acid,  1  per  cent,  solution,  is  useful  for  rendering 
the  nuclei  of  cells  more  distinct:  it  is  used  with  fresh 
specimens. 

VII.    ON  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  microscope  affords  the  means  of  investigating  the 
structure  of  minute  animals,  and  the  finer  details  of  those 
of  larger  size.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  special 
organs  of  the  larger  animals  is  of  great  importance,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  neglected. 

The  microscope  consists  of  a  body  and  a  stand.  The  body 
is  a  tube  of  metal  carrying  the  lenses,  which  are  the  essential 
part  of  the  instrument. 

The  stand  supports  the  body,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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latter  may  be  moved  up  and  down  without  any  lateral  move- 
ment. It  also  supports  a  stage,  which  ought  to  be  horizontal, 
to  hold  the  object  to  be  examined.  The  stage  has  a  round 
hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  light  may  be  reflected  on  to 
the  object  by  a  mirror  fixed  below  the  stage.  This  aperture 
is  usually  much  larger  than  is  necessary ;  but  the  excess  of 
light,  and  especially  the  light  far  from  the  optical  axis  of  the 
lenses,  is  cut  ofif  by  means  of  diaphragms,  of  which  there  is  a 
series,  of  various  sizes,  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  easily  changed. 

The  combination  of  lenses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  body 
is  the  eye-piece -;  the  combination  at  the  lower  end  is  the 
objective. 

One  or  two  eye-pieces,  and  two  objectives  of  different 
magnifying  powers,  ^  inch  and  ^  inch,  are  required. 

An  object  can  be  seen  clearly  through  a  microscope  only 
when  it  is  at  a  certain  definite  distance  from  the  objective ; 
and  this  distance  varies  with  different  objectives  and  eye- 
pieces, and  to  a  slight  extent  with  different  observers.  An 
objective  of  high  power  requires  to  be  nearer  to  the  object 
than  does  one  of  low  power.  The  regulation  of  this  distance 
is  called /oci^nn(7,  and  is  effected  in  two  ways. 

The  coarse  adpistment  of  focus  is  made  by  simply  sliding 
the  body  up  or  down,  with  a  slight  twisting  movement, 
through  the  tube  of  the  stand  in  which  it  is  supported,  or 
else  by  a  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  a  milled  head. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  a  screw,  the 
position  of  which  differs  in  different  microscopes  ;  but  which 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  can  readily  be  worked  with  either 
hand.  By  turning  the  head  of  the  screw  from  left  to  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  body  of  the 
microscope  is  lowered,  and  the  objective  brought  nearer  to  the 
object :  by  turning  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  objective  is 
raised. 

In  using  the  microscope  the  following  rules  are  to  be  care- 
fully observed : — 

1.  Examine  every  object  with  the  low  power  first.  Having 
a$usted  Hbe  ejre-piece  and  the  objective,  turn  the  mittOT  ^o 
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as  to  reflect  the  light  up  the  body  of  the  microscope :  place 
the  object  on  the  stage  under  the  objective,  and  carefully 
lower  the  body  with  a  screwing  motion  till  the  objective  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cover-glass :  then  look 
through  the  eye-piece,  and  gradually  raise  the  body  till  the 
object  becomes  distinctly  visible.  Focus  accurately  with  the 
fine  adjustment  screw.  With  the  high  power,  begin  with  the 
objective  close  to  the  cover-glass,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

2.  Never  examine  an  object  with  the  high  power  unless  it 
is  protected  by  a  cover-glass.  Take  extreme  care  never  to  let 
the  objective  touch  the  cover-glass ;  and  never  to  touch  the 
face  of  the  objective  or  allow  any  dirt  to  get  on  it.  The  fetce 
of  an  objective  cannot  be  cleaned  without  doing  harm  to  it. 

3.  Keep  both  eyes  open  when  looking  through  the  micro- 
scope.    Also  get  into  the  habit  of  using  either  eye. 

4.  When  examining  an  object,  keep  one  hand  on  the  fine 
adjustment,  and  keep  screwing  it  up  and  down  slightly.  In 
this  way  parts  of  the  object  at  different  depths  are  brought 
into  focus,  and  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  object  is  obtained. 

5.  With  a  high  power,  use  a  small  diaphragm :  the  amount 
of  light  will  be  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  clearness  and 
definition  much  increased. 

6.  See  that  the  body  of  the  microscope  slides  smoothly  in 
its  tube.  If  it  does  not,  remove  it,  and  clean  it  by  rubbing 
with  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil ;  wipe  off  the  oil  before  replacing 
in  the  tube.     Clean  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  the  same  way. 

7.  The  object  may  appear  indistinct  jfrom  dirt  in  any  of 
the  following  places,  i,e,  on  the  eye-piece,  the  objective,  or  the 
cover-glass.  If  it  be  on  the  cover-glass  the  dimness  varies 
when  the  slide  is  moved ;  if  on  the  eye-piece,  it  varies  when 
this  is  rotated ;  if  not  on  either  of  these,  it  must  be  on  or  in 
the  objective. 

The  eye- piece  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  objective  may 
be  cleaned  with  chamois-leather  or  silk.  If  the  objective  is 
smeared  with  glycerine,  wash  it  carefully,  then  dry  with  a 
soft  handkerchief.  Canada  balsam,  which  sometimes  gets  on 
the  objective,  may  be  removed  with  a  drop  of  turpentine  on  a 
handkerchief.    It  is,  however,  safer  to  leave  this  to  an  optician 
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or  to  the  demonstrator,  aa  a  very  small  quantity  of  turpentine 
getting  inside  the  rim  whioh  carries  the  lens,  may  lead  to  the 
Beparation  of  the  two  lower  lenses  from  each  other,  rendering 
the  objective  uselesa. 

Vin.    ON   CUTTING  SECTIONS, 
llany  points  in  anatomy  and  histology  may  be  best  made 
oat  by  examination  of  microscopical  sections,  that  is,  allcea  cut 
so  thin  as  to  allow  of  their  being  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope by  transmitted  light. 

The  hardened  object,  supported,  if  necessary,  between  two 
.   pieces  of  carrot,  may  be  held  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  sections  sliced  off  it  freehand  with  a  sharp  razor. 

The  microtome  or  section-cutting  machine,  however,  gives 
better  results.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  parts :  a  clamp 
or  other  contrivance  for  holding  the  object  to  be  cut ;  means 
of  guiding  the  razor  ;  and  a  '  feeding  '  arrangement.  These 
parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  razor  can  be  drawn  smoothly 
across  the  object  to  be  cut,  taking  off  a  section  at  each  stroke, 
the  feeding  arrangement  bringing  the  object  into  the  path  of 
tile  razor,  and  the  amount  of '  feed '  determining  the  thicknesn 
of  the  section. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  microtome  the  razor  iH  drawn  by 
hand  over  a  smooth  plate,  the  object  to  be  cut  being  pushed 
np  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  other  '  feeding  '  arrangement  placed  below. 

More  complicated  microtomes  have  been  devi.scd  to 
obviate  the  wearing  of  the  edge  of  the  razor  by  friction  upon 
the  plate  ;  to  render  it  possible  to  cut  the  object  in  any 
desired  direction  ;  to  cut  more  evenly,  more  easily,  and  more 
rapidly ;  and  to  yield  sections  in  a  string  or  ribbon  bo  as  to 
simplify  and  expedite  the  mounting  of  large  series  of  sections. 

The  preparation  of  an  object  for  cutting  in  a  microtome 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the 
□umber  of  sections  required,  as  well  aa  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  object  has  in  any  case  to  be  sup- 
ported by  impregnating  it  with  some  homogeneous  &aW\;a.Q<^ 
which  is  Brm  enough  without  being  brittle  or  too  \i&i&.    1>:i% 
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freezing  method  is  the  simplest  of  all,  but  it  is  not  easily 
applicable  when  a  large  number  of  sections  are  required 
mounted  in  consecutive  series,  nor  when  very  thin  sections 
are  required.  The  tissue  to  be  cut  is  first  soaked  in  gum- 
water,  then  placed  on  the  freezing-plate  of  the  microtome  and 
cooled  by  an  ether-spray  or  a  freezing  mixture  underneath. 
The  frozen  mass  is  cut  when  just  thawing. 

The  imbedding  method  is  more  complicated  but  has  many 
advantages.  The  specimen,  which  may  be  stained  previously, 
is  dehydrated  by  soaking  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is 
then  removed  by  soaking  in  turpentine,  xylol,  oil  of  cloves  or 
fiome  similar  substance,  and  the  object  is  then  transferred  to 
paraffin  kept  just  melted  in  a  water-oven,  the  temperature  not 
being  allowed  to  rise  above  60^  C.  Paraffin  melting  at  55^ 
or  56°  G.  is  the  best,  though  a  softer  paraffin  may  be  used  in 
a  cold  room,  if  it  be  found  that  the  hard  paraffin  crumbles 
before  the  razor.  When  the  object  is  thoroughly  permeated, 
it  is  transferred  to  a  small  trough  of  paper  with  just  enough 
paraffin  to  form  on  cooling  a  block  completely  enclosing  it. 
It  must  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  by  placing  the  trough 
in  a  dish  containing  cold  water,  as  the  paraffin  is  liable  to 
crystallise  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  A  couple  of  L-shaped 
blocks  of  metal,  resting  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  so  as  to 
form  a  box  of  adjustable  size,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
paper  trough.  The  block  containing  the  object  is  fixed  in 
the  microtome  ;  the  most  efficient  of  all  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  is,  perhaps,  a  grooved  metal  plate  which  is  sunply 
warmed  slightly  and  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  block,  and 
then  cooled  quickly  as  soon  as  the  block  has  begun  to  melt. 
The  further  procedure  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular 
microtome  used.  The  sections  are  to  be  mounted  as  described 
in  section  IX. 

IX.    ON   MOUNTING  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTS. 

The  most  convenient  slide  for  microscopical  objects  is  a 
slip  of  glass  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  or  for  large 
series  of  sections  the  slide  may  be  1^  inch  wide.    The  gla^a 
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sbonld  be  free  from  air-spaces  and  otlier  flaws,  and  the  edges 
dioald  be  groond. 

Cover-glasses  must  be  very  thin  (No.  1)  and  free  from 
flaws.  For  single  objects  circular  covers  J  to  J  inch  in  dia- 
meter are  best,  and  for  series  of  sections  eqnar«  or  oblong 
covers  which  should  not  come  within  -,^g  inch  of  the  edge  of 
the  slide ;  space  should  also  be  left  at  one  end  for  a  label. 

Cellsare  required  to  protect  thick  objects  from  the  pressure 
of  the  cover-glass.  Thin  flat  rings  of  tin  are  good,  and  should 
be  cemented  to  the  elide  with  gold  size  or  '  brown  cement ' ; 
or  a  ring  of  the  cement  painted  on  with  a  brush  and  allowed 
to  dry  may  be  nsed  as  a  cell  for  thinner  objects.  No  cell  is 
required  for  sections.  Copper,  brass,  and  ^-uloanite  cells  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Ad  object  may  be  monnted  dry  by  fiung  it  to  the  slide  in 
the  centre  of  a  cell  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  collodion  or 
gam-water,  or  of  solution  of  shellac  in  creasote  or  alcohol. 
When  the  cement  is  dry,  a  cover  of  the  same  diameter  ae  the 
cell  is  to  be  laid  over  it,  and  secured  by  varnishing  at  the 
edge  with  any  of  the  cements  sold  for  the  purpose. 

More  usually  it  is  advisable  to  mount  an  object  in  a  liquid 
or  solid  medium.  Such  are  glycerin,  which  is  liquid; 
Farruit's  medium,  and  Canada  balsam,  which  are  liquids 
becoming  solid;  and  glycerin-jelty,  which  is  solid  when 
eold. 

An  olgect,  stained  or  otherwise,  to  be  mounted  in  glycerin 
or  Farrant'a  medium  may  be  transferred  to  it  direct  from 
water — great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  introducing  air.  The 
drop  of  glycerin,  etc.,  nsed  should  be  just  large  enough  to 
spread  oat  to  the  edge  of  the  cover.  When  glycerin  is  used, 
the  cover  must  be  fixed  by  means  of  gold-size  or  other  cement 
applied  round  the  edge  with  a  small  paint-brush. 

To  monnt  in  glycerin-jelly  the  object  is  first  soaked  in 
glycerin  and  then  in  melted  glycerin-jelly  (see  Appendix) ;  it 
is  then  transferred  to  a  drop  of  the  melted  glycerin-jelly  upon 
the  slide,  and  the  warm  cover,  previously  wetted  with  the 
melted  jelly  to  aid  in  excluding  air,  is  immecUait«\y  '$\aiuA. 
upon  it  and  held  in  position  fill  the  jelly  soUdd&&B.     K.n<»\ 
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beating  more  than  is  necessary.    The  edges  of  the  cover  may 
be  cemented  as  above,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

To  mount  an  object  in  Canada  balsam,  it  must,  after 
staining,  be  dehydrated  by  soaking  in  absolute  alcohol ;  then 
soaked  in  oil  of  cloves  or  other  essential  oil,  or  in  xylol, 
benzin,  chloroform,  ether,  etc.,  till  the  alcohol  is  removed ; 
and,  lastly,  placed  in  the  drop  of  balsam  upon  the  slide  and 
covered. 

Sections  are  mounted  as  follows : — 1.  Sections  cut  frozen 
are  transferred  direct  to  glycerin  or  to  Farrant's  medium  on  a 
slide.  A  thin  and  dehcate  section  cut  frozen  cannot  well  be 
mounted  in  balsam,  but  a  moderately  thick  and  tough  one 
may  be  treated  like  any  other  object  as  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

2.  The  methods  of  mounting  in  balsam  sections  cut  in 
paraffin  are  very  numerous.  The  following  answers  well,  and 
is  especially  adapted  for  mounting  sections  in  series. 

Dry  the  slide  thoroughly  at  about  60°  C.  While  still  warm, 
coat  it  on  one  side  with  a  thin  film  of  shellac  :  this  is  done  by 
.dipping  a  glass  rod  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  (see 
Appendix),  and  then  holding  the  rod  horizontal,  laying  it  flat 
upon  the  slide  and  drawing  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  when  it 
will  leave  a  thin  layer  of  the  solution  on  the  shde,  and  the 
alcohol  evaporating  immediately  leaves  an  almost  impercep- 
tible layer  of  shellac  on  the  surface.  Just  before  placing  the 
sections  upon  this,  smear  it  very  sHghtly  with  oil  of  cloves ; 
lay  the  sections  perfectly  flat  upon  the  still  moist  shde,  and 
put  the  slide  for  fifteen  minutes  into  an  oven  at  a  temperature 
of  60"*  C.  Remove  the  slide  and  pour  turpentine  upon  it,  or 
immerse  the  warm  shde  bodily  in  the  turpentine  for  a  minute 
or  two,  to  dissolve  the  paraffin  out  of  the  sections ;  lift  out  of 
the  turpentine ;  drain  about  fifteen  seconds,  drop  the  balsam 
upon  the  sections  while  they  are  still  wet  with  turpentine ; 
and  cover  immediately. 

In  place  of  shellac,  the  shde  may  be  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  collodion  and  oil  of  cloves  {see  Appendix),  smeared  on  with 
a  fine  brush. 
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X.    ON  MEASURING  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

The  eye-piece  micrometer  is  a  plate  of  Rlas);,  the  upper 
surface  of  wliicli  is  either  engraved  with  a  scale,  or  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  squares  by  cross-lines  ruled  upon  it. 
This  is  placed  between  the  lenses  of  the  eye-piece  of  the 
microscope  in  such  a  position  that  the  scale  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly on  looking  through  the  microscope. 

The  stage  micrometer  ia  a  slide  on  which  a  scale  is  en- 
graved, divided  to,  say,  hundredths  and  thousandths  of  a 
'  millimeter. 

To  measure  a  minute  object,  focus  it  under  the  micro- 
scope with  the  eyepiece  micrometer  in  position ;  read  off  the 
apparent  size  on  the  scale  of  the  micrometer ;  replace  the 
slide  by  the  stage  micrometer  and  read  off  upon  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  noted  number  of  divisions  of  the  eye-piece 
micrometer. 

The  value  of  each  division  on  the  eye-piece  micrometer 
will  obviously  vary  when  the  objective  is  changed  or  the 
length  of  the  microscope  tube  is  altered. 

By  means  of  a  camera  lucida  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the 
table  at  the  side  of  the  microscope  is  visible  at  the  same 
time  as  an  object  under  the  microscope,  and  if  a  scale  be 
drawn  npon  this  coinciding  with  the  apparent  imago  of  the 
stage  micrometer  scale  seen  through  the  microscope,  the 
paper  may  be  used  to  measure  directly  the  size  of  an  object 
whose  image  is  superimposed  upon  it. 

Eye-pieces  and  stages  are  also  constructed  in  which  the 
meaenrement  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  with 
a  divided  head.  To  use  the  micrometer  stage,  the  slide 
bearing  the  object  is  laid  upon  it,  one  edge  of  the  image  is 
made  to  coincide  with  a  mark  upon  the  eyepiece  micrometer 
or  a  slip  of  glass  in  the  same  position.  The  screw  of  the 
stage  is  then  turned  till  the  opposite  edge  of  the  image 
eoincides  with  the  same  mark,  the  distance  through  which 
the  slide  has  been  moved  is  then  read  off  on  the  divided  bead 
o{  the  screw,  and  this  distance  is,  of  course,  the  di&meW  ol 
the  otrject. 
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XI.    ON  PREPARING  SKELETONS. 

Skeletons  of  rabbits,  fowls,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  by  mace- 
ration or  by  boiling.  Before  macerating  the  bones  should 
have  most  of  the  flesh  cut  ofif ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into 
cold  water  and  left  for  several  weeks  for  the  remaining  flesh 
to  rot  away.  They  will  afterwards  require  copious  washing, 
and  may  then  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  should  be  re- 
peatedly dipped  into  water  and  then  left  to  dry.  This  same 
process  also  removes  much  of  the  offensive  smell  of  freshly 
macerated  bones.  Both  these  effects  may,  however,  be  more 
quickly  produced  by  steeping  the  bones  in  a  clear  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  afterwards  washing  them  in  running 
water. 

Boiling  the  bones  and  then  picking  off  the  flesh  yields 
skeletons  serving  all  the  purposes  of  the  student,  though  not 
so  white  as  those  obtained  by  maceration. 

The  preparation  of  cartilaginous  skeletons  is  described  at 
p.  211. 
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ClIAPTKR   I. 

THE   PROTOZOA. 

A  FBOTOZOOK  is  an  animal  which  consists  of  only  one  cell, 
the  equivalent  of  a  single  cell  of  any  of  the  tissues  of  a 
higher  animal. 

Protozoa  are  always  of  email  size,  and  are  usually  micro- 
scopic. 

I.   AMCEBA. 

This  protozoon  is  found  at  the  bottoms  of  freshwater 
pools,  and  in  damp  situations.  Its  indefinite  and  ever-chang- 
ing shape  is  characteristic,  and  has  gained  for  it  the  name 
'proteua  animalcule.'  There  are  several  forms,  the  largest 
of  which  are  jnst  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  others  are 
exceedingly  minute. 

Place  a  drop  of  water  containiiu}  AviabiE  on  a  slide  : 
cover  ;  and  search  for  the  animals  with  a  Imu  power  of  the 
microscope.     When  found,  examine  them  wilk  a  high  power. 

A.  Oeneral  appearance. 

The  animal  is  an  irregidar  mass  of  protoplaam,  Tuuiun^ 
oat  into  bJimt  proceaseB  or  pieildopodia,  thl^  piotTweiou  Ku^ 
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letraotiOD  of  which  cause  great  changes  in  the  farm  of  the 
cell.    The  paeudopodia  ma;  branch  slightly. 

B.  StmotnTe. 

The  whole  body  is  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
of  two  kinds. 

1.  The  eotoasrc  is  the  clearer  outer  portion  of  the  body. 
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2.  The  endosaro  is  the  granular  and  nsually  more  fluid 
central  portion.  Its  flowing  movements,  which 
accompany  the  protnision  and  retraction  of  the 
pseudopodia,  are  rendered  obvious  by  the  grannies 
contained  in  it. 

IVilhin  the  endosarc  viake  out  the  following  stntelu/res. 


L  Ttonoln  are  spaces  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  leaa 
deose  than  the  aurroimding  protoplasm,  Thej 
oontain  in  many  cases  foreign  particles  taken  in 
as  food. 

b.  The  pulsating  Ttoaola  is  a  space  filled  with  a 
water;  fluid.  It  is  foirly  constant  in  position, 
and  pulsates  rhythmically.  More  than  one  may 
be  present.     Time  ttt  pulaatioru, 

0.  The  unoleoi  is  a  spherical  or  ovoid  body,  denser 
than  the  rest  of  the  endosara  and  highly  refrac- 
tive. During  life  it  is  not  easily  seen,  but  it  is 
rendered  obvious  by  killing  the  animal  with 
acetic  acid  (1  per  cent.),  or  by  staining  with 
magenta.    More  than  one  may  be  present. 

C.  Xoremeats. 

The  constant  but  slow  change  of  form  already  referred 
to  is  known  as  '  amceboid  movement.'  Pseadopodia  are 
protruded  firom  any  point  of  the  surface,  and  can  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn,  and  a  slow  crawling  movement  of  the 
whole  animal  can  be  effected  by  their  means.  Pseudopodia 
may  also  surround  particles  of  food  and  then  be  vrithdrawn, 
bringing  the  food-particles  into  the  body. 

Zhaw  a  specimen  of  Amaba  several  times  at  intervals  of 
"tujlj  a  minute,  indicating  the  direction  offiow  of  the  particUs 
by  means  of  arrows.  Compare  the  drawings,  and  note  the 
differences  of  form  even  in  sluggish  specimens  in  which  move- 
ment was  net  obvious. 

Feed  with  indigo  or  carmine,  or  other  finely  divided 
pigment,  and  note  that  food  is  taken  in  at  all  parts  of  the 
surface. 

D.  Bcprodootion. 

Amoeba  multiplies  by  flutou ;  that  is,  the  whole  masn 
divides  into  two,  each  containing  a  portion  of  thft  nucW^,  oi 
the  aidosazv,  and  of  the  eotosaro  of  the  original  Co\l. 
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U.   PABAUKGIUM  AUBELU. 

This  is  El  free-swimming  freshwater  protozoon  fonnd 
abimdantly  amongst  deoaying  vegetable  matter.  It  differs 
from  Amoeba  in  its  more  definite  shape ;  in  the  more  marked 
differentiation  of  ectosarc  and  endosarc ;  in  the  presence  of 
cilia  and  the  absence  of  paendopodia  in  its  active  locomotion 
by  means  of  ciha  and  m  the  posseasion  of  a  definite  mouth, 
and  of  defimte  dorsal  and  ventral  snrfeces,  and  anterior 
and  poatenor  ends 
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Put  a  drop  of  water  containiiig  Paramecia  on  a  slide  ; 
spread  a  very  little  cotton  wool  over  it,  to  limit  the  move- 
vients  of  the  animals :  cover,  and  examine  loith  low  and  high 
jjotvers. 

A.  General  appearance. 

The  animal  is  an  elongated,  somewhat  flattened  body 
about  tJo  inch  in  length,  rounded  at  its  narrower  anterior 
end,  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  broader  posterior  end. 

It  swims  actively  by  means  of  cilia  distributed  over  its 
entire  surface.  Near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  or  oral  surface 
is  an  oblique  groove  leading  to  the  montli. 
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B.  Stmoture. 

The  two  layers,  ectosarc  and  endosarc,  are  much  more 
fiharply  defined  than  in  Amoeba. 

1.  The  ectosarc  is  the  comparatively  firm  outer  layer,  tlie 
elasticity  of  which  preserves  the  general  form  of  the 
body.  Its  deeper  part  is  marked  by  longitudinal 
or  oblique  '  myophan '  striations,  which  vary  in  dis- 
tinctness with  the  movements  of  the  animal,  and 
are  probably  due  to  longitudinal  wrinkling  of  the 
inner  surfekse  of  the  ectosarc. 

a.  The  cuticle  is  the  delicate  superficial  and  stiffer 

layer,  serving  as  a  protective  covering  for  the 
underlying  protoplasm,  of  which  it  is  the  dif- 
ferentiated external  layer. 

b.  The  cilia  are  very  numerous  delicate  vibratile  fila- 

ments arismg  from  the  layer  of  ectosarc  imme- 
diately beneath  the  cuticle,  through  which  latter 
they  project.  They  are  of  uniform  size  over  the 
entire  surfeu^e,  and  extend  into  the  oral  groove. 
Their  rapid  movements  serve  both  for  locomotion 
and  for  the  ingestion  of  food. 
o.  The  trichocysts  are  minute  oval  sacs  arranged  side 
by  side  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  ectosarc,  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  in  such  numbers 
as  to  form  an  obvious  layer.  When  the  animal 
is  irritated  a  stiffish  thread  can  be  shot  out  from 
each  of  these  trichocysts,  and  project  on  the  sur- 
face beyond  the  cilia.  They  are  protective  and 
offensive  weapons. 

d.  Two  pulsating  yacuoles  are  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ectosarc  of  the  dorsal,  or  aboral 
region,  one  at  about  a  third  of  the  animal^s  length 
from  each  end.  In  diastole  they  are  nearly 
spherical,  but  at  the  moment  of  systole,  or  con- 
traction, they  become  stellate,  and  canals  can 
then  be  seen  radiating  from  them.  They  also 
ojoen  to  the  exterior  at  the  same  momeml. 
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e.  The  oral  groove  runs  obliquely  backwards  along  the 

ventral  surfieu^e  from  near  the  anterior  end  to  the 
mouth,  which  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  animal.  Its  cilia  ave  directed 
towards  the  mouth,  and  drive  water  and  food- 
particles  into  it. 

f.  The  mouth  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  ectosarc  at 

the  hinder  end  of  the  oral  groove,  through  which 
the  food  passes  into  the  endosarc. 

g.  The  anus  is  an  aperture  between  the  mouth  and 

the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  It  is  visible  only  at 
the  moment  of  extrusion  of  fsecal  matter. 

2.  The  endosarc  is  the  more  fluid  fgranular  protoplasm 
forming  the  central  portion  of  the  cell-body. 

a.  The    food-vacuoles    are    spherical    spaces    in  the 

endosarc  filled  with  water  containing  food- 
particles. 

b.  The  circulation  of  the  endosarc  is  rendered  obvious 

by  the  food-vacuoles  and  the  granules,  which  are 
carried  round  in  a  definite  direction. 

c.  The   nucleus  is  an  elongated  ovoid  body  near  the 

centre  of  the  cell-body. 

d.  The  paranucleus  is  a  much  smaller  body  applied  to 

one  side  of  the  nucleus,  and  resembling  it  in 
appearance.  In  some  cases  both  nucleus  and 
paranucleus  appear  to  be  situated  in  the  ectosarc 
rather  than  in  the  endosarc. 

0.  Reproduction. 

1.  Fission  is  the  most  usual  method,  and  is  effected  in  the 

following  manner.  A  transverse  constriction  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  animal,  and  deepens  till  the 
body  is  divided  into  two,  each  having  a  portion 
of  the  original  nucleus  and  paranucleus,  and  each 
becoming  a  perfect  Paramecium. 

2.  Coigugation  is  not    a  mode    of   reproduction,  but  is 

closely  connected  with  it.    Two  Paramecia  become 
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united  by  their  ventral  surfaces,  and,  after  swim- 
ming about  together  for  some  time,  separate 
and  become  independent  again.  During  and  after 
this  union  certain  changes  occur  in  the  nuclei 
and  paranuclei  of  both  individuals,  resulting  in 
the  so-called  'rejuvenescence  of  the  nuclei,'  and 
followed  by  rapid  and  repeated  fission  of  the  two 
Paramecia. 

Kill  the  Paramecia  by  running  a  drop  of  acetic  acid 
{Iper  cent.)  under  the  cover-glass  ;  and  then  stain  with  magenta 
or  carmine. 

The  nucleus  and  paranucleus  and  the  discharged  tricho- 
cysts  are  well  seen  in  specimens  so  treated. 


in.   OPALINA. 

Opalina  is  a  protozoon  usually  found  living  in  large 
numbers  in  the  large  intestine  of  the  frog.  From  its  large 
size  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it  can  be  obtained 
it  is  a  very  convenient  form  for  examination. 

Slit  up  the  large  intestine  of  a  freshly -pithed  frog  ;  scrape 
away  the  contents  together  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
intestine,  and  dilute  with  salt  solution  (*75  per  cent). 
Examine  a  drop  of  the  mixture  microscopically. 

A.  General  appearance. 

Opalina  is  a  flattened,  asymmetrically  oval  body,  about 
j^  inch  long,  covered  with  cilia  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
actively.    It  has  neither  mouth  nor  anus. 

6.  Structure. 

1.  The  ectosarc  is  thinner  than  in  Paramecium.    There 
are  no  pulsating  vacuoles,  and  no  trichocysts. 

a.  The  cuticle,  if  present  at  all,  is  exceedingly  thin. 

b.  The  cilia  are  of  equal  size  over  the  whole  surfeice. 

c.  'Myophan'  striations  are  obvious:  they  are  mainly 

longitudinal. 
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2.  The  endosarc  contains  no  food- vacuoles,  owing  to  the 
fluid  nature  of  the  food ;  this  also  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  a  mouth,  the  nutriment  being  absorbed 
by  the  whole  surface  of  the  cell-body. 

a.  The  nuclei  are  numerous. 

G.  Beproduotion. 

This  is  effected  by  obUque  or  transverse  fission. 

Kill  the  OpalifKB  by  running  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  (1  per 
cent.)  under  the  cover-glass  ;  and  then  stain  With  magenta  or 
ca/rmine. 

The  nuclei  are  well  seen  in  specimens  so  treated. 

IV.   VORTICELLA. 

Vorticella,  which  is  just  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye, 
differs  from  the  two  preceding  infusorians  in  being  attached 
by  a  contractile  stalk  to  plants  or  other  objects,  often  to  other 
aquatic  animals ;  it  may,  however,  under  certain  conditions 
become  detached  from  its  stalk  and  swim  freely. 

Both  freshwater  and  marine  forms  of  Vorticella  are  known. 
The  following  description  appHes  more  particularly  to  some 
of  the  larger  freshwater  species,  but  most  of  the  marine  forms 
closely  resemble  these. 

Vorticella  may  be  distinguished  from  aUied  genera  which 
are  often  found  with  it  by  its  unbranched  stalk,  and  by  the 
spiral  form  which  this  assumes  on  contraction. 

Mount  a  specimen  in  a  drop  of  water  together  with  a  hit 
of  the  weed  or  other  substance  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Examine  it  microscopically. 

A.  General  appearance. 

Vorticella  consists  of  a  body,  somewhat  conical  in  shape  in 
the  expanded  condition,  and  with  its  apex  or  proximal  end  pro- 
longed into  the  slender  stalk  by  which  the  animal  is  attached. 

The  distal  end  of  the  body,  or  disc,  forming  the  base  of  the 
cone,  is  bordered  by  a  prominent  rim,  the  peristome. 


«r-  ^.% 


Fid.  10.— AgToupotVorUcaUM;    x220.     (c.  ii.  u.) 

PIgi.I.II.uidnIthoiith«ulm>llnrvloiupalUoni.  IV  [«■  mucliBnuUcr 
pflcinHD  drttwn  to  the  Hme  Kale.  V  phowi  m  ipFcimtn  inaile  to  oontnct  hy 
Btlan  of  ftkshoL  VI  iJ  dPUChcd  from  kls  slalk.  ui'l  ^nilnmlnR  mirmj  frfvLv, 
UK  romrdi.  yn.  VIU.  IX  ^ow  thne  •Uim  or  tUalon.  X.  XI.  mml  Xtl 
bow  ttH  i^innteU  Indlvliliul  ffwInunliiK  lij  mpana  ot  t^ie  abonl  circle  of  cliit : 
Q  ia  iligbtly  oontnoUil,  XU  itroDKl;  cantrmclcd  liicr  tlie  coTcr-gluu  lian 

A.  rood  ncwlo  rllnchu^nfr  conKoU  at  anui.  C.  cllln  nl  the  clluc;. 
3T.  omUiaiitlleflbrtof  •ulk.D.dltc.  D'.diK  «t™neil.  B" V ,  loiA  tm™!*. 
?H.  Iiti»i7iii  rV.pafmtlng  rmmola.  P,  perljloine.   M.  tnyopliall  MUmXloo. 
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The  various  species  of  Vorticella  differ  somewhat  in  form 
and  proportions  from  one  another. 

Vorticella  is  highly  irritable,  and  when  disturbed,  as  by 
lightly  touching  the  cover-glass  with  a  needle,  it  instantly 
contracts.  The  peristome  is  suddenly  turned  in,  concealing- 
the  disc  and  cilia,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  stalk  is  sud- 
denly coiled  up  into  a  corkscrew  spiral.  If  the  irritation  be 
discontinued,  the  stalk  gradually  straightens  out,  the  disc  and 
peristome  become  everted,  and  the  ciliary  movement  is  re- 
sumed. 

B.  Structure. 

Vorticella  is  a  Protpzoon,  and  the  whole  of  the  animal,, 
stalk  and  all,  is  one  single  cell,  comparable  to  a  single  Amoeba 
or  Paramecium.  The  entire  animal  consists  of  protoplasm, 
in  which,  as  in  Amceba  or  Paramecium,  a  distinction  may  be 
made  between  the  outer  and  firmer  layer,  or  ectosarc,  and  the 
central  more  fluid  mass,  or  endosarc.  The  stalk  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ectosarc  only. 

1.  The  body. 

a.  The  cuticle,  or  outermost  layer  of  the  ectosarc,  form& 

a  protective  investment  to  the  whole  body. 

b.  The  disc  is  the  distal  or  free  end  of  the  animal :  it 

is  slightly  convex. 

c.  The  peristome  is  the  projecting  lip  or  rim  surround- 

ing the  disc,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  circular 
groove. 

d.  The  vestibule  is  a  conical  pit-like  depression  between 

the  disc  and  the  peristome :  it  marks  the  *  ventral ' 
surface  of  the  animal. 

e.  The  pharynx  is  a  narrow  continuation  of  the  inner 

end  of  the  vestibule,  extending  deep  into  the 
endosarc. 

f.  The  anus  is  a   small  opening  into  the  vestibule, 

visible  only  at  the  moment  of  extrusion  of  fsBcal 
matter. 
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g.  The  dlia  form  a  prominent  aboral  ring  round  the 
margin  of  the  disc,  in  the  groove  between  the 
disc  and  peristome  :  they  also  line  the  yestibule 
and  pharynx.  They  produce  a  current  which 
runs  roimd  the  disc  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  then  down  the 
yestibule  near  its  ventral  surface,  and,  after  a 
turn  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  up  along 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  yestibule  to  the  exterior. 
The  appearance  of  a  long  '  vestibular  seta'  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  vestibule  is  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  vestibular  cilia.  The  cilia  serve 
to  sweep  food  particles  into  the  interior  of  the 
animal. 

h.  Food  vacuoles,  enclosing  food  particles,  may  often 
be  seen  circulating  in  the  endosarc. 

i.  The  pulsating  vacuole  is  a  spherical  cavity,  situated 
between  the  disc  and  the  vestibule,  and  opening 
into  the  latter.     It  pulsates  rhythmically. 

k.  The  nucleus  is  an  elongated,  curved  rod  lying 
in  the  endosarc,  about  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

1.  A  longitudinal '  myophan  '  striation  is  visible  in  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  ectosarc,  especially  at  the 
proximal  end  of  the  body,  close  to  the  stalk. 

2.  The  stalk. 

a.  The  cuticle  forms  a  thick  covering  to  the  stalk  : 

to  its  elasticity  the  straightening  of  the  stalk 
after  contraction  is  probably  due. 

b.  The  contractile   band  running  down  inside    the 

cuticular  sheath  of  the  stalk  is  continuous  above 
with  the  deeper, '  myophan,'  layer  of  the  ectosarc 
of  the  body.  The  spiral  shortening  of  the  stalk  is 
due  to  its  contraction.  In  a  specimen  in  which  this 
band  had  been  broken,  it  was  seen  to  be  drawn  up 
suddenly  towards  the  body  at  each  inversion  of 
the  disc;  the  stalk,  however,  remaining  ^\>T^\^i. 
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€.  Beprodnction. 

1.  Fission.  The  cell-body  becomes  broader  from  side  to  side, 

and  a  constriction  appears  across  its  distal  surfiace. 
This  constriction  extends  downwards  till  it  reaches 
the  base  of  the  bell  close  to  the  stalk,  dividing  the 
cell-body  into  halves.  Of  these  one  is  like  the 
parent,  and  remains  attached  to  the  stalk.  The 
other,  while  still  attached  to  the  base  of  the  first, 
develops  an  aboral  circle  of  cilia  near  its  base, 
becomes  detached,  and  swims  away  by  means  of  the 
aboral  cilia.  After  a  time  it  attaches  itself  by  its 
base  to  some  submerged  object,  loses  its  aboral 
cilia,  and  forming  a  stalk  by  elongation  of  its  base 
becomes  a  Vorticella  similar  to  the  parent  from  which 
it  has  been  cut  off.  The  process  of  fission  may  be 
completed  in  from  one  to  two  hours. 

2.  CoDJugation  occurs  sometimes,  but  it  is  unlike  the  con- 

jugation of  Paramecium  in  two  important  points. 
Firstly,  the  conjugation  is  between  two  dissimilar 
forms ;  an  ordinary,  large,  stalked  form,  and  a  much 
smaller  free-swimming  form  which  has  originated 
by  repeated  division  of  a  large  form.  Secondly, 
the  union  of  the  two  is  a  complete  and  permanent 
fusion,  the  smaller  being  absorbed  into  the  larger. 

This  permanent  fusion  of  a  small  active  cell  with 
a  relatively  large  fixed  cell,  followed  by  division  of 
the  fused  mass,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
process  of  sexual  reproduction  occurring  in  higher 
animals. 

S.  Enoystment  may  occur  after  conjugation,  and  apparently 
as  the  result  of  it.  The  disc  becomes  retracted ; 
the  cell-body  usually  separates  from  its  stalk,  be- 
comes spherical,  and  secretes  a  cyst  around  itself; 
the  nucleus  enlarges  and  becomes  greatly  elongated 
and  then  moniliform,  and  finally  breaks  up  into  a 
number  of  '  spores.'    These  are  ovoid  bodies,  each 
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with  a  circlet  of  cilia.  The  cyst  ruptures  and  the 
spores  escape  and  swim  freely,  multiplying  by  fis- 
sion :  later  on  each  becomes  attached  by  the  end 
surrounded  by  the  cilia  and  develops  a  disc  at  the 
opposite  end,  loses  its  original  zone  of  cilia,  and 
grows  up  into  an  ordinary  Vorticella. 

This  process  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

D.  Action  of  Beagents. 

1.  Kill  some  Vorticella  with  acetic  acid  (1  per  cent,  or 

weaker).  Stain  with  viagenta  or  carmine^  and 
mount  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 

The  nnoleus  will  be  stained,  and  its  shape  and 
relations  can  be  well  studied. 

2.  Weak  solutions  of  poisons,  such  as  acetic  acid,  corrosive 

subhmate,  etc.,  cause  the  animal  to  retract  its  disc, 
and  the  stalk  to  gradually  coil  up  into  a  close  spiral, 
and  then  break  off  close  to  the  base  of  the  bell.  In 
the  natural  condition  the  cell-body  may  separate  \i\ 
the  same  way  from  the  stalk  and  swim  away  to  a 
fresh  resting-place,  when  scarcity  of  food  or  other 
adverse  circumstance  renders  this  advantageous. 
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Chapter  II. 
HYDRA. 

Hydra  is  a  small  freshwater  animal,  abundant  in  ponds 
and  ditches,  and  in  slowly-moving  streams. 

It  consists  of  a  tabular  body  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  while  the  opposite  end  is 
open  and  forms  the  mouth,  a  short  distance  below  which  is  a 
circle  of  tentacles,  usually  six  to  eight  in  number. 

Both  the  tentacles  and  the  body  are  extremely  contractile. 
The  former,  when  the  animal  is  disturbed,  can  be  almost 
completely  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  may  shrink  up  so  as  to 
become  a  mere  knob  or  button. 

Hydra  is  usually  attached  by  its  closed  basal  end  or  foot 
to  water-weeds  or  other  bodies.  By  contractions  of  the 
foot  it  can  crawl  along  slowly,  and  it  can  also  progress 
more  rapidly  by  fixing  itself  alternately  by  the  mouth  and 
foot,  arching  the  body  with  a  looping  movement  like  a  cater- 
pillar. It  is  carnivorous,  and  by  means  of  the  nematocysts 
with  which  its  tentacles  are  studded  can  paralyse  and  kill 
animals  nearly  as  big  as  itself  and  of  active  habits. 

Hydra  receives  its  name  from  its  remarkable  power  of 
recovery  from  injury.  A  specimen  may  be  cut  into  two  or 
more  pieces,  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  and  each 
fragment  wiU  not  only  survive  but  within  a  short  time  will 
become  a  complete  Hydra.  The  entire  animal  may  even  be 
regenerated  from  a  single  tentacle. 

At  least  three  species  of  Hydra  are  described  as  occurring 
commonly  in  this  country.  Of  these  H.  viridis  is  distin- 
guished by  its  green  colour  and  its  smaller  size,  H.  fusca 
is  brown  in  colour,  and  H.  vulgaris  almost  colourless. 


It  is  anoertUD,  however,  how  far  these  species  are  reaUj 
^listinct  from  one  another,  and  the  following  description  will 
apply  to  any  of  them. 


Pm.  ll.—Hjdim.    A  dugrammktic  lon^lndink! 

with  ripe  TcprodaetiTc  otgkiu.  mod  with  a  follT-toniwid  bud 


L    EXAHDCATIOS  OF  A  UVISG  SPECIMEN. 
Cut  off  a  tmaJi  jntce  of  vrwJ  vith  a  Hydra  attachtd  la 
it;  plaee  it  am  a  slide  in  a  'Irop  of  vaUr,  and  put  a  vmtt- 
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glass  over  it.  If  the  Hydra  is  detached  or  fixed  to  the  side  of 
the  tank,  take  it  up  with  a  dipping  tube,  and  place  it  on  a  sUd€ 
in  a  drop  of  water,  with  a  small  piece  of  weed  for  the  anvmal 
to  attach  itself  to,  and  to  protect  it  from  pressure.  Cover 
as  before, 

A.  General  appearance. 

Leave  the  slid^  until  the  Hydra  has  fully  expanded,  and 
then  examine  it  with  a  low  power. 

1.  The  body  is  tubular:  its  cavity,  the  enteron,  opens  to 

the  exterior  at  the  mouth,  and  serves  as  the  digestive 
cavity  of  the  animal. 

The  shape  of  the  body  varies  very  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  ef  elongation  or  contraction.  It  is 
usually  more  slender  in  its  proximal  or  basal  half 
than  in  the  distal  portion,  but  when  fully  extended 
is  of  nearly  imiform  diameter  throughout.  It  is 
often  distended  locally  by  food. 

a.  The  foot  is  the  closed  proximal  end  of  the  body 

which  forms  a  kind  of  sucking  disc  for  attachment 
to  water- weeds,  etc. 

b.  The  month  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  free  or  distal 

end  of  the  body.  It  can  be  greatly  dilated,  so 
as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  food-masses  of  con- 
siderable size. 

c.  The  hypostome  is  the  conical  part  of  the  body 

above  the  tentacles,  with  the  mouth  at  its 
summit. 

2.  The  tentacles   are  hollow  processes  of  the  body-wall, 

usually  six  to  eight  in  number,  and  arranged  in 
a  single  whorl  round  the  base  of  the  hypostome, 
which  is  the  widest  part  of  the  body.  Their  cavities 
open  into  the  general  digestive  cavity  of  the  animal. 
The  tentacles,  which  have  a  warty  appearance, 
are  extremely  contractile.  When  fully  extended 
they  are  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  body  : 
when   fully     contracted  they  are  scarcely  visible. 


STBUCTURE  OP  BODY-WALL. 
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They  are  capablo  of  free  and  aodve  moTement;,  and 
are  used  for  capturing  and  paralysing  the  prey, 
which  they  then,  by  their  contraction,  tranefer  to 
the  mouth. 


Fio.  12.— HydTK  viridii.     A  xinall  portion  ol  a  longitti<Iin*1  section 
throoch  the  b<iily-«all :   *  800.    (a.  «,  m.) 

A,  one  of  the  Uiw  ectmlnro  »ll..    B.  iin.'Ini.  of  •  Ur 


iTififl  wlthLu  its  pamit  r«U.  or  citLilnblKBt.  H^.  onlilocIL  7,  ft  nvE 
dlBEvgal  thrwl.  G,  lotnitltlil  coll.  H.  mrwKlm.  I.  «i 
K.  *«ne1e  n(  enilwlmn  cell  L.  mirlnw  o(  .■u.lgile—  -" 
phjQ  corpujcle.    N.  OAgetliiin  of  civli>k-nii  vr\l. 
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B.  Stracture. 
1.  Stractnre  of  the  body-wall. 

Examine  the  hodn-wall  more  closely  irilh   the  low  power, 
and  note  its  division  into  liii/erx. 

a.  Tlie  ectoderm  ia  the  outenuost  layer  of  the  lK)dy. 

It  is  colourless,  and  foniis  about  a  third  of  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall. 

b.  The  e&doderm  is  the  inner  layer,  lining  the  digta- 

tiTO  eawt/,  and  forming  ahout  two-t\iirAa  rA  fiiu 
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thickness  of  the  body- wall.  It  is  coloured  green 
or  brown  according  to  the  species  of  Hydra 
examined, 
c.  The  mesoglcea,  or  supporting  lamella,  is  a  very 
thin  gelatinous  layer  between  the  ectoderm  and 
the  endoderm,  hardly  visible  with  the  low 
power. 

2.  Structure  of  the  tentacles. 

Examiine  one  of  the  tentacles  with  a  high  power ^  and  note 
its  division  into  layers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  body-wall. 
Examine  (1)  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  tentacle^  altering 
the  focus  so  as  to  bring  the  several  layers  into  view  in  turn; 
and  (2)  the  edge  of  the  tentacle^  where  by  proper  adjustment 
of  the  focus  a  profile  view  of  the  cells  can  be  obtained. 

a.  The  ectoderm  is  a  cellular  layer  made  up  as  follows. 

i.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  form  a  single  layer, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  both  the  tentacles 
and  the  body.  They  are  somewhat  conical 
in  shape.  Their  outer  ends  are  closely  fitted 
together,  forming  a  mosaic  pattern  very 
clearly  visible  in  surface  views  of  the  ten- 
tacle. Their  inner  ends,  which  rest  directly 
on  the  supporting  lamella,  are  narrower,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of 
varying  extent :  these  inner  ends  are  produced 
into  slender  processes  or  'tails,'  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tentacle,  and 
closely  applied  to  or  imbedded  in  the 
mesogloea. 

The  shape  of  these  large  ectoderm  cells 
varies  very  greatly  with  elongation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  tentacle.  When  contracted  they  are 
widened  transversely,  and  their  outlines  are 
very  distinct ;  when  elongated  their  length  con- 
siderably exceeds  their  width. 

ii.  The  interstitial  cells  are  small  rounded  cells 
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plftced  in  little  closters  between  the  inner  or 
basal  ends  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells, 
iii.  The  nematooTtti  or  '  thread  cells '  are  sharply 
defined  oval  capsules,  filled  vith  fluid  and  en- 
closing a.  long  hollow  spirally-woimd  filament, 
formed  by  doubling  in  of  the  wall  of  the  cap- 
sole  at  one  pole.  They  develop  within  certain 
of  the  interstitial  cells  called  cnidoblaita,  and 
lie  when  mature  in  and  between  the  large 
ectoderm  cells,  causing  marked  projections  on 
the  snr&ce. 

The  caidoblast,  or  cell  within  which  the 
nematocyat  is  developed,  persists  as  a  capsule 
surrounding  this,  and  is  produced  at  its  outer  or 
Gree  surface  into  a  small  process,  the  cnidoeU. 

The  nematocysts  can  be  discharged  or 
exploded,  the  contained  hollow  filament  being 
shot  out  with  great  force  and  velocity.  In 
this  process  of  discharge,  which  is  brought 
about  by  contraction  of  the  cell  in  which 
the  nematocyst  lies,  the  basal  part  of  the 
thread  is  discharged  first,  and,  being  pro- 
vided with  barbs,  of  which  there  are  three 
principal  and  several  smaller  ones,  fixes  itself 
at  once  in  the  body  against  which  the  thread 
is  shot,  and  into  which  the  remainder  of  the 
filament  is  then  propelled. 

The  discharge  of  these  filaments  appears 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Hydra :  they 
exert  a  marked  numbing  or  paralysing  in- 
fluence on  animals  into  which  they  are  shot, 
and  are  the  means  by  which  the  Hydra  cap- 
tures its  prey.  A  nematocyst  once  discharged 
cannot  be  used  again,  and  is  cast  off. 

Besides  these  large  nematocysts,  much 
smaller  ones,  with  short  thick  threads  devoid  of 
barbs,  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  teQ.W:,\efi. 
Tbarfunctioa  is  unknown. 
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Nematocysts  of  both  the  larger  and  the 
I         smaller  kinds  occur  m  the  body- wall,  though 
less  abundantly  than  in  the  tentacles. 

iv.  The  nerve-oells.  Certain  small  stellate  cells 
found  in  the  ectoderm  are  described  as  nerve- 
cells.  A  connection  between  them  and  the  cells 
enclosing  the  nematocysts  has  been  traced, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  concerned  in 
the  discharge  of  the  latter. 

b.  The  endoderm  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large 

granular  cells  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tentacle. 
Many  of  these  bear  flagella,  by  which  currents 
are  caused  along  the  cavity  of  the  tentacle. 

Foctis  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  tentacle :  note 
the  movements  of  the  fUxgella  of  the  endoderm  cells,  and  the 
stream  of  nutrient  particles  up  and  dovm  the  cavity  of  the 
tentacle. 

c.  The  ifLesoglcea  is  the  thin  gelatinous  layer  between 

the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 

Focus  tJie  side  of  the  tentacle  at  the  middle  of  its  thickness, 
and  the  mesoglcRa  will  he  seen  as  a  thin  transparent  layer 
hetioeen  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 

Sharply  tap  the  microscope  so  as  to  cause  the  Hydra  to 
retract  its  tentacles. 

In  the  contracted  condition  of  the  tentacle  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  are  both  strongly  wrinkled 
transversely,  but  the  mesogloea  is  not.  This 
shows  that  contractiHty  is  specially  associated 
with  the  mesoglcea;  the  real  contracting  ele- 
ments are  the  '  tails  *  of  the  ectoderm  cells  applied 
to  or  imbedded  in  its  substance. 

d.  Discharge  of  the  nematocysts. 

Focus  one  of  the  tentacles  with  the  high  power:  then  place 
a  drop  of  acetic  acid  on  the  slide  and  allow  it  to  run  under 
the  cover-glass. 
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As  the  reagent  reaches  the  tentacles  these 
will  be  retracted  and  their  nematocysts  discharged 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation.  Some  of  the 
nematocysts  will  remain  in  the  ectoderm  witli 
their  threads  projecting  freely ;  others  will  sepa- 
rate completely. 

Examine^  and  draw  the  nematocysts^  showing  their  shape, 
ike  threads  with  their  enlarged  basal  portions,  and  the  ba/rbs. 

Search  for  specimens  with  partially  discharged  threads ; 
a/nd  note  that  the  threads  arc  turned  inside  out  in  the  process 
of  discharge, 

C.  Beprodaotion. 

Hydra  reproduces  asexually  and  sexually. 

1.  Asexual  reproduction. 

a.  Oemmation  or  budding  consists  in  the  formation 

of  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  side  of  the  body, 
which  acquires  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  its  distal 
end,  and  ultimately  constricts  at  its  base,  separates 
from  the  parent,  and  becomes  an  independent 
animal. 

The  rate  of  budding  depends  largely  on  the 
supply  of  food  and  on  temperature.  If  a  rapidly 
budding  Hydra  be  transferred  to  water  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  food  to  be  obtained  the  forma- 
tion of  the  buds  will  be  stopped,  and  buds  already 
formed  may  even  be  absorbed. 

A  single  Hydra  may  give  rise  to  more  than 
one  bud  at  once,  and  these  may  develop  secondary 
buds  before  separating  from  the  parent  animal. 
In  this  way  temporary  colonies  may  be  formed, 
which,  however,  sooner  or  later  break  up  into 
their  component  units. 

b.  Fission.   A  Hydra  may  be  cut  in  two,  and  each  half 

will  live  and  become  a  perfect  animal.  The 
process  of  fission,  however,  very  rarely  occurs 
naturally. 
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2.  Sexual  reprodnotion. 

Hydra  is  hermaphrodite,  the  same  animal  having 
both  testes  and  ovaries.  Contrary  to  the  rule  among 
hermaphrodite  animals,  the  reproductive  organs  are 
extremely  simple  in  structure,  and  the  animals  are 
capable  of  fertiliBing  their  own  ova. 

a.  The  testes  are  conical  or  spherical  swellings  of  the 

body- wall,  varying  in  number  firom  one  or  two 
to  twenty.  They  are  usually  situated  near  the 
oral  or  distal  end  of  the  body,  not  far  below  the 
tentacles ;  but  when  numerous  they  may  extend 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Each  testis  is  formed  by  local  proliferation  of 
the  interstitial  cells  of  the  ectoderm,  giving  rise 
to  small  conical  heaps,  which  project  externally 
and  are  covered  on  their  outer  surfaces  by  cap- 
sules formed  from  the  large  ectoderm  cells. 

The  interstitial  cells,  after  repeated  divisions^ 
become  converted  into  spermatozoa  by  modifica- 
tion of  their  nuclei  to  form  the  heads,  and  elonga- 
tion of  their  protoplasm  to  form  the  long  swim- 
ming tails.  When  fully  formed  they  are  dis- 
charged by  rupture  of  the  capsule  at  its  most 
prominent  point. 

Select  a  Hydra  in  which  the  testes  are  of  large  size ;  'put 
it  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide ;  cover  it ;  and^  by  gentle 
pressure  on  the  cover-glass^  rupture  one  of  the  testes^  and  so 
discharge  the  spermatozoa.    Examine  with  a  high  power. 

The  spermatozoa  are  filiform  bodies  about 
■^  inch  in  length.  Each  consists  of  a  small 
ovoid  highly  refractive  head,  containing  the  nu- 
cleus, and  a  long  active  thread-like  tail. 

b.  The  ovaries  usually  develop  a  Uttle  later  than  the 

testes.  In  Hydra  viridis  there  is  seldom  more 
than  a  single  ovary  present  at  a  time,  but  in  the 
brown  species  there  may  be  as  many  as  eight. 
They  fom,  when  ripe,  spherical  projections  of  the 
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body- wall  considerably  larger  than  the  testes,  and 
situated  as  a  rule  nearer  the  basal  end  of  the 
animal.  In  each  ovary  only  a  single  ovum  is 
produced.  The  ovary  is  formed  like  the  testis  by 
multiplication  of  the  interstitial  cells  to  form  a 
small  swelling :  one  of  these  cells,  near  the  centre 
of  the  heap,  soon  becomes  larger  than  the  rest 
and  becomes  the  ovum.  This  grows  rapidly  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  cells  of  the  ovary,  which 
form  a  capsule  around  it  and  supply  it  with  nutri- 
ment. The  ovum  is  at  first  amceboid,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of  the 
nutrient  cells.  When  it  has  reached  its  full 
size  it  becomes  spherical  or  ovoid ;  the  capsule 
then  thins  away  and  ruptures  at  its  summit,  and, 
shrinking  back,  leaves  the  outer  half  of  the  ovum 
exposed  to  the  water,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
spermatozoa. 

After  fertilisation  the  ovum  segments,  forms 
a  hard  capsule  around  itself,  becomes  detached 
fircnn  the  parent,  and,  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  or  pond  in  which  the  animal  is  hving, 
develops  into  a  young  Hydra. 

II.    EXAMINATION  OF  PREPARED  SPECIMENS. 

A.  Teased  Specimens. 

Tease  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water 
a  small  portion  of  the  body-wall  of  a  Hydra  that  has  been 
treated  for  a  day  eitlier  with  Muller*s  fluid  or  with  a 
mixture  of  osmic  and  acetic  acids.  Cover,  and  examine 
foith  a  high  power. 

1.  The  ectoderm  cells. 

a.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  will  be  found  isolated  in 
various  parts  of  the  preparation.  They  are  some- 
what  conical  in  shape,  their  outer  ends  being 
broad  and  containing  the  large  nucVei.    TVi^\t 
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inner  ends  are  much  narrower,  and  are  produced 
into  slender  muscular  processes  or  tails.  These 
tails  lie  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  supporting 
lamella,  and  partially  imbedded  in  its  substance. 
Their  direction  is  mainly  longitudinal,  i.e.  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  probably 
on  them  that  the  contractihty  of  the  animal 
(p.  20)  depends. 
b.  The  interstitial  cells  are  much  smaller,  and  usually 
remain  in  small  clusters.  Within  some  of  them 
the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  nematocysts 
may  be  seen. 

0.  The  nematocysts.  In  specimens  killed  with  Miiller's 
fluid,  nematocysts  are  frequently  met  with  in 
which  the  thread  is  only  partially  protruded,  and 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  capsule  to  the  thread 
can  be  readily  determined. 

2.  The  mesoglcea  may  be  seen  in  teased  preparations 
in  the  form  of  transparent  shreds  or  sheets  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
a  distinct  longitudinal  striation  is  present,  caused  by 
the  muscular  tails  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mesoglcea  trans- 
verse fibres  occur  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  endoderm  cells,  and  are  probably  muscular 
in  function. 

8.  The  endoderm  cells  arc  very  variable  in  shape,  and 
during  life  are  amoeboid.  Each  commonly  con- 
tains one  or  more  vacuoles,  which  may  be  so  large 
as  to  reduce  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  a  very  thin 
peripheral  lamella.  The  outer  end  of  each  cell, 
next  to  the  mesoglcea,  contains  in  Hydra  viridis  a 
number  of  small  spherules  coated  with  chlorophyll, 
to  which  the  green  colour  of  the  animal  is  due.  In 
the  brown  species  of  Hydra  similar  bodies  are 
present,  but  devoid  of  chlorophyll. 

The  endoderm  cells  may  also  contain^  in  addition 
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to  particles  of  food,  little  clusters  of  brown  or  black 
granules,  probably  formed  by  breaking  down  of  the 
chlorophyll  grains.  The  flagella  are  seldom  pre- 
served in  teased  specimens. 

B.  Transverse  Sections. 

Examine  a  series  of  transverse  sections  through  the  body 
of  Hydra,  To  prepare  these  kill  the  animal  in  the  expandetl 
condition  by  slowly  poUoniwj  it  with  alcohd  ;  transfer  to 
alcoJwl  ;  stain  with  picrocarmim,  and  then  imbed  in  paraffin 
and  cut  it  into  thin  sections  with  a  microtome, 

1.  The  ectoderm. 

a.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  are  w«.n  seen   in  such 

sections ;  their  muscular  tails,  which  are  rnainly 
longitudinal  in  direction,  are  cut  transTer<tf;ly, 
and  appear  as  a  row  of  highly  refractive  (htXA 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  rnefOirlara. 

At  the  basal  end  or  foot  of  tlie  Hylra  the 
ectoderm  cells  are  more  columnar  in  fcLaf^, 
contain  lon^ntudirxal  rows  of  ^rrannl^-f,  and  are 
probably  {rlandular. 

On  the  outer  surfaee  of  the  e^rt/ylerT/i  ceU> 
there  is  a  thin  caticolar  laver,  tufx*-.  tJuritmn  io 
the  brown  than  in  the  greien  Hrdra* 

b.  The  imIaatiUal   edli    are  well   &^«n  in  »^ymk 

throagfa  the  lodj  fx  tectAcles,  b'it  are  ail/certt  in 
the  focic 
e.  The  Wfwatrtryrta  are  \*fn  i^-iL/lskUX  i;;  xhk  t«t.*wMtie^, 
less  iizsLdit<,f2ft  :j.  uLie  ix/ij,  ^lA  ^o^^a  in  tL^r  IfjfA. 
In  ?pe«iDeiiS  idlkd  whi;  c#axz>:  n^nd^  iffw  :i  utij 
of  tbcin  will  be  dimttakrsF*A. 

1.  The  m/em^bBB^  if  se<ii  ii^  truLiFTfrfie  k^^u»rjiu>i  ax  a  )  e/n 
thin  truufanni  layer.  6%^wei%  xi^k  eicv/i»:?z;.  ^lA 

^  Tlie  eBiaiem  cdla  rufr  zt^smI}  hi  tita^  ':zi  diiierect 
paite  of  ihtt  huf^  a£iQ  «2  ^i2ereiit  *u^iia«,     I/uric^. 
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80  far  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  animal. 
They  contain  yacuoles,  which  are  often  so  large 
that  the  cell-substance  is  reduced  to  a  thin  peripheral 
lamella.  The  nucleus  is  usually  nearer  the  outer  or 
basal  end,  and  is  flattened  in  shape.  The  flagella 
can  very  seldom  be  seen  in  sections. 

In  the  foot  the  endoderm  cells  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  body,  and  form  a  layer  of  short  columnar 
or  almost  cubical  cells  containing  granular  concre- 
tions. 
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Chaiter  m. 

THE   LIVER-FLUKE   OF   THE   SHEEP. 
Fasciola  {DUtomum)  hepatica. 

The  adult  liver-fluke  is  a  flat  uusegmented  worm,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  living  in  the  bile-ducts  of  certain 
domestic  animals,  and  notably  in  those  of  the  sheep,  in  which 
it  gives  rise  to  the  destructive  disease  known  as  liver-rot.  It 
may  occur  in  man. 

The  animal  is  hermaphrodite,  and  its  eggs,  which  have 
thick  chitinous  shells,  are  deposited  in  enormous  numbers 
in  the  bile-ducts  of  the  sheep  or  other  host,  from  which 
they  pass  into  the  alimentary  canal,  ultimately  escaping 
with  the  fsBces.  From  these  eggs,  if  deposited  in  damp 
places  or  in  water,  embryos  are  produced  which  lead  a  free 
existence  for  a  short  time,  but  very  soon  become  parasitic 
within  the  body  of  Linnaa  truncatula,  an  amphibious  snail. 
Two  or  more  asexually  produced  generations  now  succeed : 
and  the  last  of  these,  leaving  the  water,  encyst  on  grass. 
These  encysted  forms  are  swallowed  with  the  grass  by  sheep, 
and  passing  into  their  bile-ducts  become  the  adult  sexually 
mature  flukes. 

This  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  generations,  living 
parasiticaily  within  diff^erent  hosts,  is  a  very  characteristic 
feature  in  the  life  history  of  the  typical  parasitic  worms. 

I.    THE   MATURE  LIVER-FLUKE. 

Slit  open  the  bUe-ducts  in  the  liver  of  an  infected  sheep, 
and  tra/nsfer  the  living  flukes  to  a  dish  of  salt-solution  {'15- 
per  cent)  to  clean  th&m. 
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1.  Inject  the  excretory  system  of  one  fluke,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  of  another,  with  a  thin  injection,  such  as 
finely -powdered  carmine,  or  freshly -precipitated  Prussian 
blue,  suspended  in  water.  To  do  this  make  a  very  small 
incision  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  near  the  hinder  end  of 
tlie  animal ;  in  the  middle  line  for  the  excretory  system,  and 
about  1  mm.  from  it  for  the  alimsnta/ry  canal.  Inject  the 
coloured  fluid  into  the  opening  by  means  of  a  very  fine  glass 
cannula  with  an  indiarubber  cap.  Place  the  animals 
between  gkiss  slips,  and  tie  the  sUps  together  with  cotton, 
so  as  to  slightly  flatten  the  animals.  Put  the  slips  with 
the  animals  between  them  into  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  for 
twelve  hou/rs  or  more,  when  the  specimens  may  be  dehydrated, 
cleared,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

2.  Squeeze  a  third  specimen  somewhat  more  tightly  between 
two  slips,  and  leave  it  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Stain  it  faintly  with  weak  borax-carmine,  and 
mount  it  in  tJie  ordinary  way. 

A.  External  Characters. 

1.  In  form  the  animal  is  flat  and  oval,  with  a  blunt  tri- 

angular projection  from  its  broad  anterior  end. 
Its  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  breadth 
about  half  an  inch. 

2.  The  moxith  is  an  oval  aperture  at  the  anterior  end,  in 

the  middle  of  the  cup-shaped  anterior  sucker. 

8.  The  ventral  sucker  is  a  muscular  cup  in  the  mid-ventral 
line,  near  the  junction  of  the  triangular  anterior  por- 
tion with  the  broader  part  of  the  body. 

4.  The  genital  aperture,  through  which  the  penis  may  be 

protruded,  is  on  the  ventral  surface  between  the  two 
suckers,  and  sUghtly  nearer  the  posterior  one. 

5.  The  cuticle  is  a  thin  layer  covering  the  whole  animal. 

Its  surface  is  covered  with  minute  backwardly-directed 
spines,  which  are  best  seen  in  a  specimen  kept  in 
spirit,  and  dried  at  the  moment  of  examination. 
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Fio.  13.— TtwlalB  b«p«tiM  from  the  veDtral  surface ;   "  i- 

(After  Sommer.) 

The  kllmantu;  »nd  Dervous  ayBUma  onlj-  are  eiion n  on  tho  left  sidi' 

of  the  flgore,  the  exoietoty  Bystem  alone  on  the  litjbt  Bide  of  the  figure. 

A,ii«ht  nuln  dlTlilmof  the  lUmeoijii:!- gsnnl.    O.onenI  Vt«  i\li«<.\ea\». 

CB,  ebrnt^a    £>.  Ir/t  MOIxior  don*l  Iruat  ol  ttcietoty  ifjOtBi.    Q,\kWnil 

paglloB.    M.  ai^B  tnak  ot  exontory  t-jntTo.    N,  Uternl  nerve.    O-nw™*-^- 

P.pbmi}^    e,  rrntrml  mckr.     V,  left  Mlerior  vetilral  tmiAot  eurcuHV 
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B.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  pharynx  is  an  ovoid  muscular  mass  immediately 

behind  the  mouth. 

2.  The  oesophagus  is  a  very  short  straight  thin- walled  tube 

behind  the  pharynx. 
8.  The  intestine,  into  which  the  oesophagus  opens  just  in 
&ont  of  the  genital  aperture,  divides  inmiediately 
into  a  right  and  a  left  limb,  each  of  which  runs 
to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  giving  off  numerous 
small  cseca  on  its  inner  side,  and  many  large 
branched  ones  on  its  outer  side ;  the  whole  intestine 
forming  a  series  of  csecal  tubes  ramifying  all  over 
the  body  without  anastomoses. 

G.  The  Excretory  System. 

This  is  almost  if  not  quite  invisible  except  in  injected  speci- 
mens. It  consists  of  a  network  of  minute  and  much-branched 
ducts,  which  commence  with  sh'ghtly  dilated  ends,  into  which 
project  long  flame-shaped  cilia.  Fraipont  maintains  that 
these  dilated  ends  communicate  by  lateral  apertures  with 
the  intercellular  lacunar  spaces  of  the  body  parenchyma: 
other  investigators,  however,  describe  them  as  closed.  The 
small  ducts  freely  anastomose  with  one  another,  and  open  into 
larger  transverse  ducts,  which  in  turn  open  into  the  main  duct. 

The  main  duct  is  a  median  tube  of  considerable  size, 
formed  by  the  imion  of  four  anterior  ducts,  a  dorsal  and  a 
ventral  on  each  side,  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  animal's  length 
from  the  anterior  end :  from  this  point  the  main  duct  runs 
directly  backwards  to  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  terminal 
median  pore. 

D.  The  Eeproductive  System. 

This  is  complicated,  as  in  most  hermaphrodite  animals. 
1.  The  male  organs. 

a.  The  testes  are  much-branched  tubes,  lying  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  body,  and  extending  over 
about  half  its  length  and  half  its  width.  The 
two  testes  are  about  equal  in  extent,  one  lying 
behind  the  other. 
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b.  The  van  deferentia  are  two  in  number,  one  arising 
near  the  middle  of  each  testis.  The;  run  for- 
wards as  for  as  the  ventral  sucker,  where  thej 
open  into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 
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c.  The  vesiciQa  seminalis  is  an  elongated  sac  lying  above, 

and  somewhat  in  front  of,  the  ventral  sucker. 

d.  The  ductus  ejaculatorius  is  a  fine  tube  running 

from  the  vesicula  seminalis  to  the  end  of  the 
penis.  When  the  penis  is  withdrawn  this  duct 
is  thrown  into  convolutions. 

e.  The  penis  or  '  cirrus '  is  a  large  muscular  organ 

which  lies,  when  withdrawn,  within  the  cirrus- 
sac,  a  space  in  front  of  the  ventral  sucker.  It 
can  be  protruded  by  evagination,  and  the  ejacula- 
tory  duct  then  hes  within  it. 

f.  The  cirrus-sac  is  a  cavity  between  the  ventral  sucker 

and  the  genital  aperture.  The  penis  lies  in  it 
when  withdrawn,  as  do  also  the  vesicula  seminalis 
and  a  small  accessory  gland  which  surrounds  the 
ejaculatory  duct. 

2.  The  female  organs. 

a.  The  ovary  is  branched  and  tubular :  it  lies  on  the 

right  side  in  front  of  the  anterior  testis,  and  its 
branches  unite  to  form  the  narrow  ovarian  duct. 

b.  The  yolk-glands  are  very  numerous  small  rounded 

masses,  scattered  along  two  areas  extending 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  from  end  to  end,  and 
each  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole  width  of  the 
animal. 

c.  The  vitellarian  ducts,  or  ducts  of  the  yolk-glands, 

unite  to  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  duct  on 
each  side.  These  imite  about  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  animal,  forming 
a  transverse  duct,  which  runs  inwards  to  open 
into  the  median  yolk-reservoir:  from  this  a 
single  median  vitellarian  duct  runs  a  short  dis- 
tance forwards  and  unites  with  the  ovarian  duct 
to  form  the  oviduct. 

Close  to  the  junction  is  the  opening  of  a  short 
duct,  the  vagina  or  *  canal  of  Laurer,'  which 
opens  externally  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
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d.  The  ihell-gland  is  a  median  glandular  mass,  really 
an  aggregate  of  unicellular  glands,  surrounding 
the  junction  of  the  ovarian  and  median  vitellarian 
ducts. 

6.  The  OYiduct,  or  '  uterust'  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  ovarian  and  vitellarian  ducts  in  the  midst  of 
the  shell-gland,  is  a  wide,  much-convoluted  tube 
lying  between  the  shell-gland  and  the  genital 
aperture.  Its  convolutions  extend  half-way  across 
the  animal,  and  numerous  eggs  can  be  seen 
within  it. 

f.  The  aperture  of  the  OYiduct  is  at  the  base  of  the 
penis,  and  on  its  left  side.  When  the  penis  is 
fully  withdrawn  a  slight  cavity,  the  'genital 
sinus,'  is  formed,  into  the  left  side  of  which  the 
oviduct  then  opens. 

E.  The  Venrous  Syitem. 

This  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  in  specimens 
prepared  as  above.  It  can  be  seen  in  a  specimen  rendered 
transparent  by  caustic  potash,  though  such  preparations  are 
very  perishable.    It  may  also  be  made  out  in  sections. 

It  consists  of  a  nerve-collar  round  the  pharynx,  with  two 
lateral  ganglia  and  a  median  ventral  one.  From  these  arise 
nerves,  of  which  two  large  lateral  ones  are  the  chief.  These 
two  run  backwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body  (fig.  18). 


n.    LIFE   mSTORY  OF  THE  LIVER-FLUKE. 

The  development  of  the  liver-fluke  can  only  be  studied 
under  special  conditions. 

By  removing  eggs  from  the  bile-ducts  of  an  infected  sheep 
and  hatching  them  in  an  aquarium,  the  free-swimming 
embryos  can  be  readily  obtained  Sporocysts  and  redisB  may 
be  obtained  from  specimens  of  Limnaa  truncatula,  kept  in 
the  same  aquarium. 

The  main  katures  in  the  lite  history  are  as  {qUoitb. 


THE   LIVER-FLUKE. 
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A.  The  Fint  Oeneration  is  produced  sexuftlly,  but  is  itself 
asexual. 

1.  The  eggs,  laid  in  large  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts  of  the 

sheep  or  other  infected  mammal,  pass  with  the  bile 
into  the  intestine,  and  so  escape  from  the  body. 
They  are  ovoid  bodies,  0*18  mm.  long  and  0*08  mm. 
broad,  enclosed  in  smooth  brownish  chitinous  shells. 
Within  each  shell  are  a  single  ovum  or  germ-cell 
and  a  large  number  of  yolk-cells.  The  ovum  seg- 
ments before  the  egg  is  laid,  but  no  further  develop- 
ment occurs  till  after  its  escape  from  the  body  of 
the  host.  Afterwards  an  embryo  is  formed,  and  a 
circular  operculum  at  one  end  of  the  shell  opens  to 
allow  it  to  escape. 

2.  The  free  embryo  is  conical,  with  a  short  papilla  at  its 

broad  anterior  end;  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  long  cilia,  enabling  the  embryo  to  swim  rapidly. 
Two  eye-spots  are  present,  and  two  ciliated  funnels, 
probably  excretory.  The  ectoderm  is  a  single  layer 
of  flattcoied  cells,  usually  arranged  in  five  transverse 
bands,  within  which  is  a  mass  of  granular  cells. 
When  this  embryo  meets  with  Limnaa  truncahil<t, 


Fioa.  15  to  19.— FMeioU  hepatiea.    Five  stages  in  the  life  history. 

(After  Thomas.) 
Fio.  15.— The  free-swimming  embryo. 
Fio.  16.-  -A  sporooyst,  containing  developing  rediip. 
Fio.  17.— a  young  redia.    The  shaded  area  represents  the  digestive  sac. 
Fio.  18.— An  adolt  redia,  containing  one  daughter-redia,  two  cercariw 

approaching  matarity,  and  germs  in  varioas  stages.    The  shaded 

area  represents  the  digestive  sac 

Fio.  19.— a  free  cercaria. 

The  foUowing  letters  have  the  lame  sfgniflcation  In  the  flVe  flRarct :— O, 
nearly  ripe  oezcarUB.  00.  oyitogenoiu  cells  of  ccrcarU.  DB,  daugbtcr-redia. 
I>T*  limtM  of  the  diratlve  traot.  F,  head-papilla.  H,  eyo-spots.  H\  the 
Mame  degenenting.  &',  gennloal  oelL  Ij,  epaulet-like  cells  of  first  row  of 
ectoderm  ceOs.  M,  onteyo  In  optical  section ;  KastnUa  stage.  N,  pharynx 
of  redia.  O,  digeetlTe  sac  OB,  casophagus  of  cercaria.  ^,  lips  of  redia. 
Q,  collar  of  redia.  B,  processes  of  redia  serving  as  mdimcntaiy  feet.  8, 
ciuLijos  between  the  morula  and  gastmla  stages.  T,  trabeonbe  crossing  body- 
oavitv  of  redia.  IT,  ceUs  in  redia  snppoeed  to  be  glandular.  V,  birth-oi)eninfr, 
1^  Wnioh  cercarlsB  and  daoghter-redls  escape  from  the  redia.  W.  morult^ 
stiQ  retained  in  the  body-waU.  W,  larfrer  morula.  Y,  oral  sucker  ot  cercarVti. 
y ;  rmtnl  meixr.    Bt  pimrynx  ot  cercaria. 
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a  small  amphibious  snail,  the  head-papilla  becomes 
elongated,  and  by  means  of  it  the  embryo  bores  its 
way  into  the  snail.  Unless  the  embryo  happens  to 
come  across  a  Limnaa  within  about  eight  hours 
after  its  escape  &om  the  eggy  it  dies. 

8.  Development  of  the  sporoc3r8t.  Within  the  snail,  usually 
in  its  pulmonary  chamber,  the  ectoderm  cells  of  the 
embryo  swell,  lose  their  cilia,  and  degenerate ;  the 
embryo  grows  rapidly,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
becomes  an  elongated  sac,  0*6  mm.  long.  This  sac, 
the  sporooyst,  has  an  outer  structureless  cuticle,  a 
thin  muscular  layer,  and  an  epithelial  layer  lining  the 
cavity. 

The  eye-spots,  though  losing  their  form,  persist ; 
and  ciliated  excretory  funnels  are  present.  Such 
sporocysts  sometimes,  though  rarely,  multiply  by 
transverse  fission  in  the  early  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

B.  The  Second  Generation  consists  of  BedisB,  which  are  pro- 
duced asexually  within  the  sporocyst,  and  are  themselves 
asexual. 

1.  From  the  epithelium  of  the  sporocyst,  cells  are  budded  off, 

which  segment  to  form  solid  masses  or  momlae  lying 
in  the  cavity  of  the  sporocyst.  Each  of  these  be- 
comes flattened  on  one  side,  and  then  invaginated 
to  form  a  gastrula :  this  increases  in  size,  elongates, 
and  develops  into  a  redia.  The  rediaB  so  formed 
force  their  way  out  of  the  sporocyst  and  become 
free :  the  wound  in  the  sporocyst  heals,  and  other 
rediae  are  formed  in  the  same  way  within  it. 

2.  The  free  redisB  wander  about  in  the  snail,  increasing  in 

size  and  being  especially  abimdant  in  the  liver.  The 
adult  redia  (fig.  18)  is  a  cylindrical  body  about  1*5 
mm.  long,  with  a  collar-like  ridge  running  round  it 
near  the  anterior  end,  and  with  a  pair  of  blunt  pro- 
cesses projecting  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  ventral 
surface,  which   aid  in  locomotion.    The  body-wall 
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resembles  that  of  the  sporocyst  in  structure,  but  is 
more  muscular,  and  has  definite  excretory  canals 
which  commence  as  funnels  with  'flame-shaped'  cilia. 

The  alimentary  tract  is  a  comparatively  short 
blind  sac,  with  walls  one  cell  thick :  the  mouth  is 
at  the  anterior  end,  and  behind  it  the  wall  of  the  sac 
is  thickened  to  form  a  strong  muscular  pharynx. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  the  body-wall  of  the 
redia,  cells  are  budded  off  which  develop  into  gastrulas 
as  in  the  sporocyst :  of  these  some  become  redias  like 
the  parent,  while  others  develop  into  cercari». 

€•  The  Third  Form  is  a  Cercaria  (fig.  19).  These  are  not 
necessarily  the  third  generation,  for  several  generations  of 
rediffi  may  intervene  between  them  and  the  sporocyst. 

1.  Within  the  parent  redia  the  embryo  develops  a  long  tail 

near  its  hinder  end,  an  anterior  sucker  roimd  the 
mouth,  and  a  posterior  sucker  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Its  alimentary  tract,  which  is  at  first  solid,  becomes 
bifurcated  to  form  the  two  limbs  of  the  intestine,  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  forming  a  pharynx 
and  a  short  oesophagus.  A  single  redia  may  contain 
about  twenty  such  cercariaB  at  one  time. 

2.  The  ripe  cercarise,  which  measure  nearly   1   mm.  in 

length,  including  the  tail,  escape  from  the  redia  by 
an  aperture  just  behind  the  collar.  At  first  they  are 
very  active,  and  work  their  way  out  of  the  snail :  as 
this  snail,  Limncea  truncatula,  is  amphibious,  they 
may  be  set  free  either  in  water  or  on  damp  grass.  In 
either  case  they  shortly  lose  their  tails,  and  encyst 
on  grass  or  some  other  plant. 

^.  In  the  encysted  condition  the  cercariaB  are  swallowed 
by  sheep  with  the  grass.  They  then  again  become 
active,  escaping  from  their  cysts,  and  working  their 
way  along  the  bile-ducts  to  the  liver,  where  they 
grow  rapidly,  and  develop  in  about  six  weeks  into 
sexuaUy  mature  flukes. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE   LEECH.     Hirudo  medicinaUs. 

The  leech  is  an  elongated  flattened  worm,  &om  three  to  fiv& 
inches  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  muscular  sucker  at 
each  end.  The  body  is  marked  externally  by  a  series  of  trans- 
verse constrictions  dividing  it  into  rings  or  annuli,  and  ia 
capable  of  considerable  elongation  and  contraction. 

Leeches  occur  in  freshwater  pools  and  marshes  in  this 
country,  but  far  more  abundantly  on  the  Continent.  They 
either  swim  freely  by  vertical  undulations  of  the  body,  or 
progress  in  a  looping  manner,  attaching  themselves  alternately 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  suckers.  The  leech  lives  on  the 
blood  of  higher  animals  :  it  lays  its  eggs  in  a  cocoon,  which 
it  buries  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  pond  it  inhabits. 

Leeches  are '  segmented  animals,'  ix.  several  of  the  organs 
are  repeated,  usually  in  pairs,  at  regular  intervals  along  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  segments  or  somites, 
as  indicated  by  the  internal  organs,  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  annuli,  five  of  these  latter  corresponding  to  each 
somite,  except  at  the  ends  of  the  body. 

This  segmental  arrangement  affects  markedly  the  nervous, 
excretory,  and  reproductive  systems,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
circulatory  and  digestive  organs.  It  appears  to  result  &om 
a  definite  arrangement  of  parts  which,  in  the  ancestors  of 
leeches,  were  scattered  irregularly  through  the  body  much 
as  in  Fasdola. 

Leeches  intended  for  dissection  should  be  killed  vnth 
chloroform. 
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I.  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

1.  The  shape  varies  greatly  with  the  degree  of  elongation 

or  contraction.  The  body  is  broadest  a  little  way 
behind  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  is  oval  in  trans- 
verse section,  the  dorsal  surface  being  more  convex 
than  the  ventral. 

2.  The  annnli,  or  rings,  into  which  the  body  is  divided  by  a 

series  of  transverse  grooves,  are  about  ninety-five  in 
number,  and  occur  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  except  its  extreme  ends.  They  bear  small 
papillfc  which  are  more  obvious  when  the  body  is  in 
the  contracted  condition. 

8.  The  colour  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  The 
dorsal  surface  is  darker  than  the  ventral,  and  is 
usually  marked  by  three  pale  longitudinal  stripes  on 
each  side,  the  middle  and  outer  of  which  are  inter- 
rupted by  dark  dots.  These  dots  are  markedly  larger, 
especially  in  the  middle  stripe,  at  every  fifth  annulus, 
the  annulus  so  marked  being  the  hindmost  of  a 
somite.  The  most  anterior  of  the  five  annul!  making 
up  a  somite  bears  a  transverse  ring  of  small  white 
dots.  Towards  the  two  ends  of  the  body  the  somites 
are  shorter  and  contain  fewer  annuli. 

4.  The  suckers. 

a.  The  anterior  sucker  is  oval,  with  the  longer  axis 

longitudinal.  It  is  placed  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  anterior  end,  and  is  cupped  in  the 
centre  to  form  the  buccal  cavity.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  pro- 
stomium,  a  part  in  front  of  the  mouth,  with  the 
first  two  annuli  of  the  first  somite. 

The  prostomial  portion  is  very  conunonly 
folded  down  over  the  mouth  as  a  kind  of  lip. 

b.  The  posterior  sucker  is  circular,  and  larger  than  the 

anterior  one.  It  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a 
slight  constriction  and  is  imperforate. 
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5.  External  openingpi. 

a.  The  mouth  is  a  funnel-like  depression  in  the  anterior 

sucker,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  three 
jaws. 

b.  The  anus  is  a  very  small  aperture  on  the  dorsal 

surface  in,  or  just  in  front  of,  the  constriction 
separating  the  posterior  sucker  from  the  body. 

c.  The  genital  apertures.    The  leech  is  hermaphrodite : 

the  male  and  female  apertures  are  separate,  and 
are  both  on  the  ventral  surface  in  the  median  line. 

i.  The  male  aperture  is  a  small  hole  with  tumid 
lips  at  the  hinder  border  of  the  twenty-fourth 
annulus,  i.e.  in  the  second  annulus  of  the 
sixth  somite.  From  it  the  muscular  penis  is 
often  seen  protruding. 

ii.  The  female  aperture  is  less  conspicuous  than 
the  male,  and  is  placed  one  somite  further 
back,  i.e.  at  the  hinder  border  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  annulus,  the  second  annulus  of  the 
seventh  somite. 

d.  The  apertures  of  the  nephridia,  or  excretory  organs, 

are  minute  paired  openings  on  the  ventral  siurface 
of  the  body,  in  the  hindmost  annulus  of  each 
somite  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  in- 
clusive. 

« 
Hold  the  leech  in  your  hand  with  the  vefitral  surface  up- 
ward.   Dry  it  vnth  a  cloth,  and  then  gently  squeeze  it: 
minute  drops  of  fluid  will  eanidefrom  the  nephridial  apertures, 
which  a/re  thus  rendered  clearly  visible, 

II.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  LEECH. 

. 

Stretch  tlie  leech  slightly  with  the  fingers  and  fix  it  under 
water  with  the  dorsal  surface  upward,  putting  the  pins 
through  the  sides  of  tlie  slickers  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
nerve^anglia. 
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Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin,  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  middle  line,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  lies  close  beneath  tlie  skin.  Carefully 
dissect  off  the  integument  from  tJie  alimentary  canal  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal,  and  pin  out  the  flaj>s  right  and 
left.  Wash  thoroughly  under  tlie  tap.  Note  at  once  the 
dorsal  blood-sinus,  which  runs  along  tJie  dorsal  wall  of  the 
dimentary  canal. 


A.  The  Digestive  System. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  leech  runs  straight  from 
mouth  to  anus.  Along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  a 
wide  tube,  whose  capacity  is  much  increased  by  paired  lateral 
diverticula,  and  is  further  capable  of  great  distension. 

A  leech  can  draw  as  much  as  three  times  its  own  weight 
of  blood,  a  great  part  of  which  is  often  spontaneously  dis- 
charged. The  digestion  of  a  full  meal  may  take  as  long  as 
nine  months  in  an  adult  animal. 

Clean  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  alimentary  catial  aloiuj 
its  whole  length,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  supror 
CBSophageal  ganglia.  If  tJie  canal  is  empty  its  walls  are  white 
and  readily  distinguished  ;  if  full,  it  appears  red  from  the 
contained  blood,  and  is  less  easy  to  dissect.  Washfreqiiently 
under  the  tap  during  the  dissection. 

1.  The  mouth  is  a  conical  depression  in  tlie  anterior  sucker, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  jaws.  These  are  three 
laterally  compressed  muscular  cushions  arranged  in 
a  triradiate  manner,  one  being  dorsal  and  anterior, 
and  the  other  two  ventro-lateral :  each  cushion  is 
covered  by  a  thin  chitinous  cuticle,  which  is  thick- 
ened along  the  free  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  notched 
into  the  sharp  teeth  by  which  the  bite  of  the  leech 
is  produced.  The  mouth  leads,  by  a  very  small 
aperture,  into  the  pharynx. 

Snip  away  the  margin  of  the  anterior  sucker  so  as  to 
expose  the  Jaws.    Examine  them  from  the  'central  sur  jcbce 
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with  a  pocket  lens  :  remove  one  of  them  and  exavUne  it  with 
a  low  power  of  the  microscope  to  see  the  teeth. 

2.  The  pharynx  is  an  oval  sac  with  very  muscular  walls. 
It  is  connected  with  the  body-wall  by  strong  radial 
muscles,  which  give  it  a  \'illous  appearance,  and  by 
their  contraction  dilate  its  cavity  and  produce  a 
sucking  action. 

8.  The  faliyary  glands  are  very  large  granular  pyriform 
cells  surrounding  the  pharynx.  Each  cell  is  a 
gland  in  itself,  and  is  produced  into  a  long  stalk 
or  ductule  opening  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  jaws. 
The  secretion  has  the  power  of  preventing  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  so  very  greatly  facilitates  the 
act  of  sucking. 

Remove  part  of  the  wall  of  the  j^harijtix,  aiul  tease  it  on  a 
elide  in  salt  solution.  The  large  pyriform  glanil-cells,  with 
their  long  ductules j  will  be  readily  seen  with  a  low  power, 

4.  The  CBtophagns  is  a  short  narrow  tube  leading  from  the 

pharynx  to  the  crop. 

5.  The  crop  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  alimentary 

tract.  It  is  a  straight  thin-walled  tube  lying  in  the 
somites  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  and  giving 
off  eleven  pairs  of  lateral  diverticula  corresponding 
to  these  somites. 


Fio.  20. — Himdo  medioinalif,  seen  from  the  ventral  surface.  (After  A. 
G.  Boame.)     • 

The  numbers  1  to  28  indicate  the  (somlten ;  the  numbers  L  to  V.  the  fire 
annul!  of  the  twelfth  somite. 

A,  anterior  sucker,  with  the  mouth.  B,  posterior  sucker.  Q,  male  aper- 
tore.    H,  female  aperture.    N,  nephridial  apertures. 

Fio.  21. — Himdo  medieinalii.  A  diagrammatic  figure  of  the  renal,  ner- 
▼012B,  and  reproductive  systems.  The  animal  has  been  opened  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line,  pinned  out,  and  the  alimentary  canal  removed. 
(After  A.  G.  Bourne.) 

The  somites  are  numbered  1  to  28,  and  their  boundaries  are  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines. 

OO,  supnMBsophageal  ganglion.  HP,  left  epidid^'mis.  G  l«  the  first 
of  the  twenty-three  poet-oral  ganglia.  GI«,  glandular  enlargement  of  the 
oTidnoi.  Ii,  lateral  vesseL  LA,  latero-ventral  branch  of  lateral  TessoL  LiD, 
latero^lorsal  branch.  I«Ij,  latero-Iateral  branch.  N  1,  the  first  of  the  seren- 
teen  nephrldia  ofthe  left  side.  O,  nerve-collar.  OV»  orisac  containing 
the  left  oTmry.    FB,  penis.    T  4,  the  third  testis  of  the  left  ft\dB.  VD^^^^a^ 
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Of  these  diverticula  the  anterior  two  or  three 
pairs  are  small ;  the  remainder  increase  gradually  in 
size  from  before  backwards  ;  and  the  hindmost  pair 
are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  extending 
backwards  through  several  somites,  and  lying  along- 
side the  intestine. 

The  crop  and  its  diverticula  have  their  walls 
thrown  into  very  numerous  folds,  projecting  in- 
ternally. 

Slit  up  the  crop  along  the  mid-dorsal  line,  wash  out  its 
•contents  thoroughly,  and  pass  a  seeker  into  the  several  diver- 
tictUa  of  one  side,  slitting  them  open  along  their  whole  length, 

6.  The  stomach  is  a  small  spherical,  slightly  bilobed  dilata- 

tion immediately  behind  the  crop,  lying  between  the 
basal  portions  of  the  backwardly  directed  last  pair  of 
diverticula,  and  opening  behind  into  the  intestine.  . 
It  is  probable  that  absorption  of  the  food  takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  stomach,  and  its  small  size 
explains  the  very  slow  rate  at  which  this  absorption 
is  effected. 

7.  The  intestine  is  a  narrow  straight  tube  running  from  the 

stomach  to  the  anus.    Its  inner  wall  projects  as  a 
spiral  fold  into  the  cavity. 

SUt  open  the  intestine  with  scissors  along  the  mid-dorsal 
line ;  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  note  the  spiral  folding  of  its 
wall, 

B.  The  Ccelom  and  the  Blood-vessels. 

In  the  leech  there  is  no  obvious  body-cavity,  the  space 
between  the  integument  and  the  alimentary  canal  being  filled 
up  by  muscle,  connective  tissue,  and  other  structures. 

A  complicated  system  of  tubular  channels  runs  through  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  is  filled  with  a  red  fluid,  the  blood, 
which  contains  numerous  colourless  corpuscles.  The  principal 
channels  are  of  two  kinds,  some  having  muscular,  others 
non-muscular  walls.  The  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  blood-vessels,   and  the  latter,  which  may  be  termed 
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smnsas,  as  parts  of  the  body-cavity  or  coelom,  which  was 
originally  more  extensive,  but  has  become  reduced  to  a 
system  of  canals  which  have  acquired  secondary  communica- 
tions with  the  blood-vessels. 

The  arrangement  and  relations  of  these  vessels  and  sinuses 
are  best  determined  by  the  microscopical  examination  of 
sections,  and  will  be  described  later  on  :  the  broad  features, 
most  of  which  can  be  made  out  without  difficulty  by  dissec- 
tion, are  as  follows 

1.  The  Sinuses,  or  parts  of  the  coelom. 

a.  The  dorsal  sinus  is  a  longitudinal  tube  running 

along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  communicates  posteriorly 
with  the  ventral  sinus  by  fine  vessels  which  pass 
between  the  intestine  and  the  terminal  diverticula 
of  the  crop.    It  has  already  been  seen  (p.  41). 

Dissect  a/way  the  alimentary  tract  completely^  from  the 
cssophagus  backwardsj  taking  great  care  not  to  damage  the 
underlying  organs.  The  further  dissection  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  putting  the  leech  ifito  strong  spirit  for  ten  minutes 
or  so. 

b.  The  ventral  sinus  is  a  median  tube  running  along 

the  body  beneath  the  alimentary  canal.  Within 
it  the  ventral  nerve-chain  lies.  It  communi- 
cates with  a  series  of  peri-nephrostomial  sinuses, 
lying  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  testes ;  and 
also  with  the  capillary  system  on  the  walls  of  the 
crop. 

2.  The  Blood-vesseli. 

a.  The  lateral  blood-vessels  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal 
vessels  running  in  a  sinuous  course  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  They  are  connected  together 
by  transverse  vessels  which  pass  across  beneatli 
the  ventral  sinus.  They  send  branches  to  the 
intestine,  the  nephridia,  and  the  reproductive 
organs. 
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b.  The  cutaneoos  plexuses  are  very  abundant,  and 
connect  the  sinuses  and  blood-vessels  in  various 
places,  putting  them  in  free  oommunioation  with 
one  another.  Their  microscopical  characters  will 
be  described  later  on. 

G.  The  Excretory  System. 

The  excretory  organs  of  the  leech  consist  of  a  series  of 
seventeen  pairs  of  nephridia  or  segmental  organs,  lying  in 
the  somites  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  inclusive.  They 
lie  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the  ahmentary  canal,  and  open 
to  the  exte^or  by  paired  apertures  on  the  ventral  surfieuse. 

1.  Structure  of  a  nephridium  (figs.  21  and  22). 

Each  nephridium  is  a  cellular  rod,  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  bent  on  itself  so  as 
to  form  a  loop,  the  two  limbs  of  which  are  anterior 
and  posterior  respectively.  The  looped  portion  lies 
at  the  side  of  the  alimentary  canal,  extending  up 
into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  body  :  the  ends  lie  in  the 
ventral  region,  that  of  the  anterior  limb  being  in 
most  cases  prolonged  inwards  almost  to  the  median 
plane,  and  that  of  the  posterior  limb  being  rolled  up 
on  itself.  From  the  anterior  limb  a  duct  runs  back 
to  a  vesicle  with  muscular  walls,  which  opens  to  the 
exterior  on  the  ventral  surf£u^e. 

The  cellular  rod  is  traversed  by  a  complicated 
system  of  ducts,  which  perforate  the  individual  cells, 
and  receive  minute  ductules  ramifying  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cells. 

The  whole  nephridium  is  invested  by  a  pigmented 
connective-tissue  capsule,  and  receives  a  very  abun- 
dant supply  of  blood  from  branches  of  the  lateral 
vessels,  the  efferent  stream  passing  inwards  through 
the  peri-nephrostomial  sinus  to  the  ventral  sinus. 

Dissect  carefully  one  of  the  nephridia  about  the  middle  of 
the  body,  noting  its  several  parts ^  and  their  relations  to  one 
another  aiid  to  other  organs. 
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Bemove  another  nephridium  from  the  body,  and  dissect  it 
on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  water  :  examine  it  with  low  and  high 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

Snip  off  with  fine  scissors  the  dorsal  half  of  one  of  the 
testes,  with  the  testis-lobe  of  the  nephridium  :  mount  it  on  a 
slide  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  examine  with  low  and  high 
powers. 

The  entire  nephridioin  consists  of  the  following 
parts. 

a.  The  testis-lobe  forms  the  ventral  half  of  the  anterior 

limb  of  the  loop.  It  is  a  cylindrical  rod,  the 
inner  end  of  which  lies  in  the  peri-neifLrostomial 
sinus  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  testis.  This 
end  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  has  a  cauliflower- 
like appearance,  the  cells  covering  it  being  spongy 
and  ciliated,  and  often  depressed  at  their  ends. 

This  inner  end  of  the  testis- lobe  probably 
corresponds  to  the  funnel-like  opening  of  the 
nephridium  into  the  body-cavity  in  the  earth- 
worm (p.  67). 

b.  The  main  lobe  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  rod  :  it  is 

continuous  with  the  outer  end  of  the  testis-lobe, 
and  forms  the  anterior  limb,  the  bend,  and  half 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  loop. 

c.  The  apical  lobe  is  separated  by  a  slight  constriction 

from  the  posterior  limb  of  the  main  lobe.  It  nms 
downwards  and  inwards,  diminishing  shghtly  in 
thickness,  and  ends  in  a  coiled-up  extremity,  the 
apex  of  which  is  closely  attached  to  the  junction 
of  the  testis-lobe  and  the  main  lobe. 

d.  The  vesicle-duct  is  a  short  narrow  tube  arising 

from  the  anterior  limb  of  the  main  lobe  at  its 
junction  with  the  testis-lobe,  and  running  back- 
wards beneath  the  apical  lobe  to  tlie  vesicle. 

'  e.  The  vesicle  is    a  somewhat    flattened    sac    with 
muscular  walls  :  it  lies  behind  the  le^l  ol  \\\^ 
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nephridium,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  short 
duct,  the  opening  being  on  the  ventral  sur&ce  of 
the  body  and  in  the  hindmost  annolus  of  the 
somite  in  which  the  nephridium  lies. 

2.  Microscopic  structure  of  a  nephridium  (fig.  22). 

Remove  a  nephridium  from  a  freshly -killed  specimen; 
place  it  on  a  slid^  in  a  drop  of  0*76  per  cent  salt  solution, 
and  spread  it  out  vnth  needles  so  as  to  show  tlie  mutual  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts. 

Remove  another  nephridium  in  the  same  way,  and  tease  it 
slightly. 

Cover  the  specimens  and  examine  with  low  and  high 
powers, 

a.  The  testis-lobe  consists  of  a  spongy  mass  of  cells, 

traversed  in  an  irregular  manner  by  ductules. 

b.  The  main  lobe  consists  of  large  granular  cells, 

traversed  in  a  very  comphcated  manner  by  fine 
branching  ductules  which  pass  across  from  cell 
to  cell,  and  are  lined  by  a  cuticular  layer. 

c.  The  apical  lobe  consists  of  cells  traversed  by  much 

larger  ductules,  most  of  the  cells  being  merely 
hollow  cylinders  placed  end  to  end  to  form  tubes. 

d.  The  main  duct  of  the  gland  is  also  formed  of  cylin- 

drical cells  placed  end  to  end,  the  passage  being 
intracellular.  It  commences  at  the  apex  of  the 
apical  lobe,  passes  back  along  this  lobe  and  along 
the  posterior  and  anterior  limbs  of  the  main 
lobe,  enters  the  apical  lobe  again,  and  goes  right 
round  the  loop  a  second  time,  and  then  passes 
as  the  vesicle-duct  to  the  vesicle. 

e.  The  vesicle,  which  is  extremely  dilatable,  possesses 

a  muscular  coat,  and  is  lined  by  a  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, as  is  also  the  short  passage  leading  from  it 
to  the  exterior. 

f.  The  blood-vessels  form  a  very  fine  capillary  plexus 
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lying  betveen  tlie  individual  cells  of  thti  nepbri- 

».  SpMial  eharacten  of  the  nephridit. 

a.  The  nepliridia  in  the  second  to  the  seventh  souiites, 

ill  wliicli  there  are  no  testes,  have  the  testis-lobe 
short  or  absent,  and  devoid  of  the  cauhflower- 
like  end.  These  anterior  nephridia  are  smaller 
than  the  succeeding  ones. 

b.  From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  somites,  tjt.  those 

in  which  the  testes  are  situated,  the  nephriilia 
have  the  characters  detailed  above. 

c.  The  two  hindmost  puir^  of  nepliridia,  in  the  seven- 

teenth and  eighteenth  somites  respectively,  have 
well-developed  testis-lnbes,  with  cauliflower  heads 
lying  in  peri-nephrostomial  sinuses. 

I),  llie  KeproductlTe  Sjntem. 

Leeches  are  hennaplirodite,  hut  do  not  impregnate  their 
own  OA'a. 

1.  I'he  male  orguu. 

a.  The  testes  are  nine  paira  of  spherical  sacs  Ijing 
in  the  somites  from  the  eighth  to  the  dxtecntli 
inclusive.  They  are  situated  in  the  ventral  region 
of  the  body  at  tlie  sides  of  the  ventral  Hinas, 
Each  pair  lies  mainly  in  the  second,  but  partly 
in  the  first  annulus  of  the  somite  in  which  it 
occurs. 

The  segmental  repetition  of  the  testes  is  note- 
worthy. Sometimes  a  tenth  and  even  an  eleventh 
pair  of  testes  may  be  present,  and  occasionally 
the  numbers  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body, 
JtciHOte  one  0/  the  testes,  ami  (e<wc  ((  on  a  slide  in  salt 
iH'li'li<j»-     Cover,  and  examine  with  low  and  highpowers. 

Spermatosoa  in  various  stages  of  development, 
win  be  seen. 
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b.  The  vasa  efTerentia  are  a  serieB  of  short  sinaons 

dacts  which  run  outwards  from  the  testes,  and 
open  into  the  vasa  deferentia. 

c.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal  tubes 

which  run  forwards  in  a  sinuous  course  along 
the  ventral  body- wall,  about  midway  between  the 
testes  and  the  vesicles  of  the  nephridia. 

In  front  of  the  first  pair  of  testes  they  continue 
their  course  through  the  seventh  somite,  and  in 
the  sixth  enter  the  epididymes. 

d.  The  epididymes  are  a  pair  of  convoluted  tubular 

bodies  with  thick  white  walls,  lying  in  the  sixth 
somite.  They  secrete  a  substance  by  which  the 
spermatozoa  are  aggregated  into  spermatophores. 
From  the  inner  side  of  each  a  short  duct  leads 
to  the  base  of  the  penis,  the  duct  of  the  right  side 
passing  under  the  nerve-chain. 

6.  The  penis  is  a  pyriform  body  lying  in  the  sixth 
somite.  It  is  wide  at  its  base,  narrow  and  tubular 
in  its  distal  part,  and  can  be  protruded  some  dis- 
tance through  the  male  genital  aperture  in  the 
second  annulus  of  this  somite. 

2.  The  female  organs  lie  entirely  in  the  seventh  somite. 

a.  The  ovaries  are  a  pair  of  minute  filamentous  bodies 

enclosed  in  small  spherical  sacs,  lying  close  to 
the  mid- ventral  line. 

b.  The  oviducts  are  a  pair  of  slender  tubes  leading 

from  the  sacs  of  the  ovaries,  which  unite  to  form 
a  much  convoluted  duct  surrounded  by  uni- 
cellular gland  cells,  and  opening  into  the  vagina. 
The  right  oviduct  passes  under  the  nerve- 
chain. 

€.  The  vagina  is  a  thick- walled  muscular  tube,  opening 
to  the  exterior  at  the  female  genital  pore  in  the 
second  annulus  of  the  seventh  somite. 
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E.  The  Vflnrona  ^ttam. 

The  nervooB  system  eoneiBtB  of  a  pair  of  ■npia-oeaophageal 
gsnglia,  a  nerre  collar,  and  a  double  gangliated  cord  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  surface.    From  the 
ganglia  nerves  run  outwards  to  the  variooe  parts  of  the  body. 
1.  The  npra^iBiophage^  ganglia  are  a  pair  of  closely 
appoeed  bodies  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  pharynx,  immediately  behind  the  jaws. 
They  supply  the  jaws,  the  eyes,  and  other  parta  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 
8.  The  nerve  oollar  is  very  small,  and  closely  surrounds 

the  anterior  end  of  the  pharynx. 
8.  The  vaatnl  nerve-ehain  lies  in  the  ventral  sinus,  which 
must  be  alit  open  to  expose  it.  It  consists  of  two 
halves  very  closely  apposed  in  the  median  plane. 
There  are  twenty-three  pairs  of  ganglia,  lying  in 
the  first  annuli  of  their  respective  somites.  The 
Buocesaive  pairs  of  ganglia  are  much  closer  together 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  body  than  they  are  along  the 
middle  portion  of  its  length. 

The  first  pair,  or  iab-(BWphag«al  ganglia,  are 
much  the  largest,  and  give  off  five  pairs  of  nerves. 
The  last,  or  twenty -third  pair,  are  also  large,  and 
give  several  branches  to  the  posterior  sucker. 

From  eaoh  of  the  other  pairs  of  ganglia  two  pairs 
of  nerves  are  given  otF,  supplying  the  corresponding 
somite. 

F.  Senie  Organs. 

1.  Byes.  The  leech  has  ten  eyes,  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  minute  black  dots,  arranged  round 
the  dorwil  edge  of  the  anterior  sucker.  Each  con- 
msts  of  a  pigmented  cup,  filled  with  rod-like  bodies, 
and  receiving  a  nerve  at  its  base.  The  eyes  differ 
very  little  from  smaller  cap. like  tactile  bodies  found 
distributed  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
Their  structure  can  only  be  mode  out  \>^  bi&- 
'  D  of  taioroaeopicii  seotione. 
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in.  EXAMINATION  OF  TRANSVEESE  SECTIONS. 

» • 

Many  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  leech  can  only  be 
determined  by  examination  of  microscopical  preparations ; 
and  for  this  purpose  transverse  sections  of  the  body  are  the 
most  instructive.  Of  these  half  a  dozen  or  more  should  be 
examined,  as  the  appearances  wiU  necessarily  differ  according 
to  the  particular  organs  and  parts  through  which  the  section 
happens  to  pass. 

The  following  description  is  a  general  one,  and  wiU  apply 
to  any  section  through  the  middle  half  of  the  body. 

A.  Shape. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  body  of  a  leech  is  oval  in  out- 
line, the  transverse  diameter  being  the  greater,  and  the  ventral 
surface  being  flatter  than  the  dorsal. 

B.  The  Integument 

1.  The  cuticle.    The  most  superficial  layer  is  a  tliin  struc- 

tureless elastic  cuticle,  which  is  secreted  by  the  under- 
lying epidermis,  and  is  shed  and  renewed  at  frequent 
intervals  during  life. 

2.  The  epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar 

nucleated  cells,  wider  at  their  outer  than  at  their 
inner  ends. 

a.  The  epidermal  glands.  Certain  of  the  epidermal 
cells  are  modified  to  form  unicellular  glands. 
These  may  remain  in  the  epidermal  layer  as 
mucous  glands,  or  they  may  sink  down  into  the 
muscular  layers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  of  the  clitellar  glands  of  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  somites,  which  latter  secrete  the 
cocoon  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid. 

In  all  cases  each  ceU  is  a  complete  gland  in 
itself,  and  preserves  its  communication  with  the 
sur&ice  by  means  of  a  long  slender  ductule. 

,S.  The  dermis  is  a  layer  of  some  thickness  lying  between 
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the  epidermis  and  the  muBcnlar  coats.  It  connsts  of 
A  jellj-like  matrix  containing  numeroos  branched 
oorposoles.  It  is  travened  by  pigmented  fibres, 
which  branch  and  anastomose  very  freely,  and  pene- 
trate between  the  epidermal  cells :  to  these  the  oolonr 
of  the  skin  is  dne.  There  are  also  in  the  dermis 
irregularly  arranged  moscle-fibres,  chiefly  transverse 
in  direction,  and  a  very  abundant  capillary  plexus, 
the  bf^ches  of  which  penetrate  between  the  inner 
ends  of  the  epidermal  cells.  It  ia  by  means  of  tina 
ontaneons  capillary  system  that  respiration  is  effected. 

C.  The  Mtudei. 

The  moscles  of  the  leech  consist  of  long  fnsifonn  cells 
arranged  either  singly  or  in  bnndlee.    Each  moBcle-cell  oon- 
sists  of  an  onter  cortical  layer  which  is  striated  longitudinally, 
and  a  central  medullary  portion  composed  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm and  containing  the  nucleus.     The  cortical  layer  is 
aharply  marked  off  from  the  medullary  portion,  BO  that  in  a 
transrerse  section  of  a  muscle-cell  it  appears  as  a  ring,  radially 
striated,  and  surrounding  a  central  finely  granular  mass. 
1.  The  outer  or  dronlu  layer  of  musdei  consists  of  fibres 
which  encircle  the  body  transversely.    The  layer 
itself  is  not  much  thicker  than  the  epidermis,  but 
the  transverse  muscles  of  the  dermis  should,  per- 
haps, be  grouped  with  it. 
8.  The  middle  or  oblique  layer  of  moaolet  is  more  deeply 
placed,  and  is  separated  from  the  circular  layer  by  a 
stratum  of  connective  tissue.  The  fibres  run  obliquely 
round  the  body. 
8.  The  iiuer  or  lonffitudinol  layer  of  mnaoles  lies  im< 
mediately  within  the  oblique  layer,  and  is  by  fiu:  the 
Hiiekeet  of  the  three  layers. 

The  fibres  ran  longitudinally,  and  are  therefore 
seen  in  transverse  section.  They  are  arranged  in 
bundles,  and  have  a  very  characteriatio  &p¥«wnAC6, 
loaiing,  &>r  the  reason  noticed  above,  ^e  nnf;^  o^ 
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various  sizes  packed  together  in  groups,  and  usually 
more  or  less  polygonal  from  mutual  pressure.  Each 
ring  is  really  a  laransverse  section  of  a  single  muscle- 
cell. 

4.  The  dono-Yentral  mufolet  are  bundles  of  muscle-fibres 
crossing  the  body  more  or  less  obUquely  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface.  They  pass  between 
the  bundles  of  longitudinal  muscles  and  through  the 
oblique  and  circular  layers,  their  ends  spreading  out 
just  beneath  the  epidermis. 

D.  Hie  Alimentary  CanaL 

A  section  across  the  middle  portion  of  the  body  will  cut  the 
crop,  of  which  the  median  portion  and  the  listteral  diverticula 
will  in  most  sections  appear  separate  from  each  other. 

The  walls  consist  of  an  outer  connective-tissue  layer  with 
a  few  muscular  fibres,  and  an  inner  lining  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  short  columnar  epithelial  cells.  The  folds  into  which 
the  inner  surface  is  thrown  involve  the  connective-tissue  layer 
as  well  as  the  epithelium. 

E.  The  Blood-yeiseLi  and  Sinuses. 

These  two  systems,  corresponding  to  the  vascular  and 
coelomie  systems  of  higher  animals,  are  in  free  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  They  are  readily  recognised  in  sections, 
owing  to  the  deeply  staining  blood-clots  with  which  they  are 
filled. 


Fio.  32. — Hirado  medieiiiAlii.  A  diagrammatio  transverse  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  body.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  the 
whole  of  a  nephridiom  is  drawn,  in  order  to  show  its  relations :  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  section  is  towards  the  spectator,  and  the 
two  Ihnbs  of  the  main  lobe  of  the  nephridiom  are  slightly  displaced, 
being  represented  as  inner  and  outer,  instead  of  anterior  and  pos- 
terior respectively,    (a.  m.  m.) 

▲,  crop.  All*  ftpioal  lobe  of  nephridium.  AM,  anterior  Umb  of  main 
lobe  of  nephridiom.  B,  right  dlyerticnlam  of  crop.  O,  left  dlTertlouIom  of 
erop.  Ou,  cuticle.  D*  epidermis.  D8.  dorsal  siniu.  X,  layer  of  clronlar 
and  obliqae  mnaoles.  I*«  longitudinal  musclo-layer.  O,  cauliflower  head  of 
iMN^rldiam.  I,  vesicle  of  nephridium.  K,  external  aperture  of  nephridium. 
Ii V,  lateral  vessel.  N»  nerre-cord.  O,  testis  with  developing  spermatosoa. 
P,  vas  deferens.  FM.posterior  limb  of  main  lobe  of  nephridium.  F8,  peri- 
nephrostomJal  slnns.  M,  aectioa  ot  nephridium.  8*  lntrace\\\)\Bx  dw^uins  ol 
aepbritUam.  TZt,  testis  lobe  ot  aephridium.  VB,  ventral  ilikVA.  'SLiViVr]' 
ckisl  tissue.    T',  dono-yentnl  muscles. 
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1.  The  dorsal  and  Yentral  sinnBes  lie  in  the  median  plane, 

above  and  below  the  crop  respectively.  They  have 
thin  non-muscular  walls,  and  the  ventral  one  encloses 
the  nerve-chain. 

2.  The  peri-nephrostomial  sinuses  are  easily  recognised 

in  sections  which  pass  through  the  testes,  on  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  which  they  lie. 

8.  The  lateral  yessels  are  of  large  size,  and  have  distinct 
muscular  walls. 

4.  The  capillaries  are  very  thin-walled  tubes,  the  distribu- 

tion of  which  can  be  readily  followed  owing  to  the 
contained  blood.  The  intercellular  plexuses  of  the 
epidermis  and  of  the  nephridia  should  be  specially 
noticed. 

The  capillaries  are  directly  continuous  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  with  brown  pigmented  fibres, 
similar  to  those  of  the  dermis  already  described. 

5.  The  botryoidal  tissue  consists  of  a  network  of  vessels, 

the  channels  of  which  are  irregular  in  width  and  the 
walls  formed  of  large  granular  pigmented  cells 
which  project  as  irregular  rounded  swellings. 

These  curiously  swollen  vessels  occur  in  great 
abundance  around  the  crop,  immediately  within  the 
longitudinal  muscle- layer.  They  are  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  ordinary  blood-capillaries. 

F.  The  Excretory  Organs. 

The  nephridia  have  already  been  fully  described.  The 
details  of  their  structure,  and  more  especially  the  intracellular 
network  of  ductules,  and  the  intercellular  capillary  plexuses, 
can  be  readily  made  out  in  transverse  sections,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied,  ^rhe  structural  differences  in  various 
parts  of  the  organ  should  be  noted,  and  particularly  the 
head  of  the  testis-lobe,  which  lies  in  the  peri-nephrostomial 
sinus. 
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O.  The  Beprodnotiye  Organs. 

1.  The  taites  are  seen,  if  the  section  happens  to  pass 

through  them,  as  spherical  sacs  lying  at  the  sides  of 
the  ventral  sinus,  and  containing  groups  of  sperma- 
tozoa in  various  stages  of  development. 

2.  The  vasa  deferentia  lie  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  testes : 

each  is  a  thick -walled  tube,  with  a  small  central 
lumen. 

H.  The  Hervous  System. 

The  nerve-chain  hes  in  the  ventral  sinus,  and  is  readily 
recognised.  Its  double  character  is  very  obvious  in  transverse 
section,  and  if  the  section  passes  through  a  ganglion  the  large 
pyriform  nerve-cells  can  be  well  seen.  Between  and  below 
the  two  halves  of  the  ventral  chain  lies  a  slender  longitudinal 
nerve,  the  intermediary  nerve. 
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Chapter  V. 

THE   EARTHWOEM.     Lumhricus  herculeus. 

The  earthworm  lives  in  burrows  in  moist  earth,  through 
which  it  makes  its  way  by  alternate  elongation  and  contrac- 
tion of  its  body,  aided  by  small  stiff  setaB  projecting  from  it& 
surface. 

It  is  a  pinkish  worm  about  six  inches  long,  cylindrical  in 
front,  flattened  posteriorly.  Its  food  consists  of  organic 
matter  derived  chiefly  from  the  soil,  which  it  swallows  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  worm  is  hermaphrodite,  and  lays 
its  eggs  in  a  chitinous  cocoon,  which  also  contains  packets  of 
spermatozoa  and  an  albuminous  fluid. 

The  body  is  marked  by  transverse  grooves  dividing  it  into 
annuli,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Thia 
external  annulation  corresponds  with  an  internal  segmentation^ 
the  body-cavity  being  divided  into  chambers  by  transverse 
septa,  which  are  placed  opposite  the  external  grooves.  Nearly 
all  the  organs  exhibit  a  corresponding  segmental  arrangement, 
there  being  one  pair  of  nephridia  and  one  pair  of  nerve-ganglia 
in  each  segment  or  somite  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal's  length,  the  blood-vessels,  muscles,  and  setsB  being  also 
disposed  segmentaUy. 

Two  closely  allied  genera  of  earthworms,  Lunibricus  and 
Allolobophora,  occur  commonly  in  this  country,  each  repre- 
sented by  several  species. 

The  several  species  differ  from  one  another  in  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  certain  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and 
in  other  minor  points.  The  following  description,  taken  from 
Lumhricus  herculeus,  the  largest  oi  tVie  QoamiOTket  «^\'5a^ 
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vn]l  however  apply  with  but  slight  alterations  to  any  of  the 
others. 

The  worm  is  most  conveniently  killed  by  dropping  it  into 
spirit  for  a  £bw  minutes  before  dissection. 


I.  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

1.  Form.    The  body  is  cylindrical  along  the  greater  part  of 

its  length,  flattened  in  its  hinder  part.  It  is  pointed  in 
firont,  blunt  behind,  and  is  thickest  about  one-third 
of  its  length  from  the  anterior  end. 

2.  Colour.  The  earthworm  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  or  yellowish 

colour,  replaced  in  front  by  a  dark  purplish  brown, 
which  extends  a  considerable  distance  backwards  as 
a  mid-dorsal  stripe.  The  hinder  end  is  also  tinged 
with  brown.  The  dorsal  blood-vessel  can  be  seen 
through  the  integument,  appearing  as  a  dark-coloured 
wavy  line  along  the  dorsal  surface. 

8«  The  aanuli,  into  which  the  body  is  divided  externally  by 
transverse  grooves,  are  larger  and  more  obvious  in 
front  than  behind.  Each  annulus  corresponds  to  a 
s^^nent,  and  is  subdivided  by  smaller  grooves,  the 
number  of  which  varies  in  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  also  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  suHIbm^s. 

4.  The  prostomium,  or  cephalic  lobe,  is  the  rounded  lobe 
forming  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the  worm.  In 
Lumbricus  it  extends  backwards  on  the  dorsal  surfeM^e 
BO  as  to  completely  intersect  the  first  annulus  and 
meet  the  second.  In  Allolobophara  it  extends  about 
half-way  through  the  first  annulus. 

6.  The  eliteUum,  or  dngulum,  is  the  thickened  integument 
of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfEices  of  the  thirty-second 
and  five  following  segments,  but  varies  slightly  both 
in  position  and  extent  in  different  specimens  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  In  other  speciea  of  otttttx- 
worm  it  occupies  other  segments. 
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6.  The  cuticle  is  a  delicate  chitinoas  membrane  investing 

the  whole  body  of  the  worm.  It  may  usually  be 
detected  by  its  iridescence,  and  can  be  readily  stripped 
off  a  worm  which  has  been  killed  with  chloroform,  or 
one  which  has  been  macerated  a  few  hours  in  water. 
Examined  microscopically  it  shows  a  series  of 
oblique  hnes,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
and  minute  highly  refractive  thickenings  at  many  of 
the  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 

7.  The  setSB  are  short  chitinous  spines  implanted  in  the 

body-wall,  and  arranged  in  two  double  rows  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  each  segment  except  the  first 
and  last  bearing  four  pairs.  They  may  be  felt  on 
drawing  the  worm  through  the  fingers  from  tail  to 
head.  The  setsB  are  to  be  regarded  as  special  loca- 
lised thickenings  of  the  cuticle. 

The  seta  are  easily  isolated  by  boiling  a  bit  of  a  worm  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  they  should  then  be  washed  and 
mounted  in  glycerine,  or  dried  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Each  seta  is  sigmoidally  curved :  it  is  thickest  at 
its  middle,  and  tapers  towards  each  end. 

8.  External  apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  a  small  crescentic  aperture  on  the 

ventral  sur&ce  of  the  first  segment.    It  is  over- 
hung by  the  prostomium. 

b.  The  anus  is  an  oval  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of 

the  body. 

c.  The  genital  apertures  are  four  pairs. 

i.  The  apertures  of  the  vasa  deferentia  are  situated 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fifteenth  segment, 
one  on  each  side,  shghtly  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  inner  double  row  of  setaB.  They  are  trans- 
verse slits,  with  tumid  lips. 

ii.  The  apertures  of  the  oviducts  are  similarly 
situated  in  the  fourteenth  segment.    They  are 
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small  pores  not  seen  eo  eaeilj'  as  tlie  male 
apertarea,  tbeii  lips  not  beinf;  tumid, 
ii.  The  apertarea  of  the  ipermatbeosB  or  receptaonla 
•aminis,  of  which  there  are  two  pairs,  are 
situated  in  the  grooves  between  tlie  segments 
and  in  the  hne  of  the  outer  row  of  sette,  tlie 
first  pair  between  segments  it.  and  x.,  the 
posterior  pair  between  segments  x.  and  xi. 

d.  The  ezeretory  apertures  are  difficult  to  see.    P'sch 

segment,  except  the  first  three  and  the  last,  ban 

one  on  each  side,  on  the  ventral  surface  a  little 

in  front  of  the  outer  seta  of  the  inner  double  row. 

To  aee   Ihete  aperturet,  strip  off   the  cuticle  from   the 

anterior  part  of  Ike  worm,  and  examine  the  worm  wilk  a 

pocket  lens,   sqveexing  it  slightly  so   as    to  cause  fiuitl  to 

tsatdefrom  the  apertures. 

e.  The  donal  porea,  though  small,  are  often  visible  to 

the  naked  eye.  Tbey  open  mid-dorsall;  in  the 
grooves  between  the  segments,  and  place  the 
flcelom  in  communication  with  the  exterior. 

The  first  one  is  between  segments  x.  and  xi. 
and  opens  into  segment  xi.  Rehind  this  pointthey 
occur  regularly  in  every  intersegmental  groove. 

II.  UmSECTION  OF  THE  EAKTIIWdR.M. 

Extend  the  animal  under  water  with  Oie  dorsal  surface 
upwards,  fixing  it  down  by  two  pins  through  the  sides  of  Uie 
fourth  segment  and  two  near  the  hinder  end.  Cut  throtigh 
the  body-wall  from  end  to  end,  close  to  the  mid-dor$al  Une. 
Gently  raise  the  flaps  with  the  forceps,  and  note  the  trans- 
verse septa  dividing  the  body  cavity  into  segments.  Carefull;/ 
cut  through  these  septa  close  to  the  body-wall,  ami  pin  out  the 
flaps  right  and  left  with  fine  pitis.  If  the  worm  has  beeii 
frtthly  killed,  immerse  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  spirit. 

It  will  save  much  time  in  determining  the  positions  of 
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some  of  the  important  organs  if  the  pins  are  placed  in  de* 
finite  segments  ;  say  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  ani  twentieth. 

A.  The  Codlom. 

The  coelom,  or  body-cavity,  is  a  large  space,  within  which 
the  alimentary  canal  and  other  viscera  lie.  It  is  divided  into 
segments  by  transverse  septa,  which  connect  the  alimentary 
canal  with  the  body-wall.  The  septa  correspond  to  the  ex- 
ternal annul!  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  except 
in  two  regions :  (1)  in  front  of  the  fourth  segment,  where  they 
are  absent ;  (2)  in  the  region  of  the  gizzard,  where  they  are 
slightly  irregular  in  arrangement  The  coelom  contains  a 
fluid  with  numerous  amoeboid  corpuscles. 

B.  The  Digestive  System. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  straight  tube  running  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  and  is  divisible  into  the  following  regions. 

1.  The  buccal  cavity  is  small,  and  is  situated  in  the  first 

three  segments.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the 
ventral  part  of  the  first  segment  has  soft  lips  and 
no  teeth. 

2.  The  pharynx,  which  follows  the  buccal  cavity,  has  thick 

muscular  walls  connected  with  the  body-wall  by 
strands  of  muscle  which  run  obliquely  backwards, 
perforating  the  anterior  septa.  The  pharynx 
extends  backwards  about  as  far  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  annulus  when  the  animal  is  in  an  average 
condition  of  extension ;  but  it  hes  entirely  in  front 
of  the  septum  dividing  the  fifth  segment  from  the 
sixth  (fig.  28). 

8.  The  oesophagus  is  a  straight  tube  extending  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  segment. 
When  the  animal  is  not  fully  extended  the  oeso- 
phagus appears  dilated  in  each  segment,  and  con- 
stricted^ where  it  perforates  the  septa. 

a.  The  oesophageal  pouchet  are  a  pair  of  short  lateral 
diverticula  of  the  oesophagus  lying  in  segment  x, 
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aud  opening  into  the  oesophagus  at  the  anterior 
end  of  segment  xi.  At  certain  seasons  they  con- 
tain concretions  of  more  or  less  crystalline  cal- 
careous matter,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate. 

To  see  these  ossophageal  potiches  press  aside  the  large  white 
vesiculcB  seminales  which  hide  them, 

b.  The  oesophageal  glands  are  two  pairs  of  lateral 
protuberances  on  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus  in 
segments  xi.  and  xii.  They  are  hollow,  and  their 
cavities,  which  are  subdivided  by  a  large  number 
of  horizontal  lamellae,  contain  a  milky  calcareous 
fluid.  They  are  local  thickenings  of  the  glan- 
dular walls  of  the  oesophagus,  and  their  nume- 
rous cavities  open  into  the  oesophageal  pouches. 

4.  The  crop  is  a  large  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 

segments  xiii.  to  xvi.,  but  when  filled  it  encroaches 
upon  the  segments  in  front,  pushing  the  septa  before 
it  (fig.  23). 

5.  The  gizzard  extends  from  the  sixteenth  segment  back- 

wards to  about  the  twentieth.  Its  walls  are  very 
thick  and  muscular,  and  it  has  a  thick  chitinous 
lining. 

0.  The  intestine  is  a  thin-walled  sacculated  tube  running 
straight  bcuskwards  from  the  gizzard  to  the  anus. 

a.  The  *  hepatic  cells  *  are  a  layer  of  yellow  cells  sur- 

rounding the  intestine  and  in  close  relation  with 
the  blood-vessels.     Their  function  is  unknown. 

Cut  the  intestine  open  along  one  side,  and  wash  out  its 
contents. 

b.  The  typhlosole  is  a  prominent  median  longitudinal 

ridge  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
from  its  dorsal  wall,  of  which  it  is  a  fold.  Its 
surface  is  marked  by  transverse  folds. 

C.  The  Circnlatory  System. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  coloured  bright  xed  b^  liwiCLO^lobin 
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and  coDtainmg  oolourlesa  corpnacles.  Several  of  the  larger 
vessels  contract  rhythmically,  and  especiidly  the  five  pairs  of 
'hearts.' 

For  the  direction  of  the  circulatory  system  a  fresh  wo^ 
should  be  taken.  Owing  to  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  con- 
tained blood  the  vessels  can  be  readily  traced.  The  dissection  ■ 
is  best  performed  "under  spirit. 

1.  The  donal  veuel  is  a  large  median  vessel  nmning  along 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  throughout 
its  whole  length;  and  dividing  in  front  into  branches 
ramifying  over  the  pharynx.  It  can  be  seen  through 
the  skin  in  the  livinj^  animal,  und  the  flow  of  blood 
in  it  is  from  behind  forwards. 

A  large  lateral  oiopkageal  veuel  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  communicates  with 
the  dorsal  vessel  in  the  tenth  segment.  Branches  of 
it  ramify  over  the  pharynx  and  over  the  oesophageal 
glands  and  pouches. 

From  the  alimentary  canal  the  blood  is  returned 
to  the  dorsal  vessel  by  intestinal  veiula,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  region  of  the  intestine  two  pairs  to 
each  segment,  surrounded  by  the  '  hepatic  cells.' 

'2.  The  Tentnl  Tenel  is  a  median  vessel  running  backwards 
below  the  alimentary  canal  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal :  in  it  the  blood  flows  backwardn. 

8.  The  '  heart* '  are  five  pairs  of  large  vessels  lying  in  seg- 
ments VII.  to  XI.,  and  connecting  the  dorsal  with  the 
ventral  vessel.  During  life  they  are  rhythmically 
contractile,  the  contractionn  passing  along  them  from 
above  downwards,  commencing  with  the  hindmost 
pair,  and  drivinfr  the  blood  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  vessel.  In  the  fresh  state  each  has  frequently 
a  moniliform  appearance. 

4.  VMral  Teuelt.  These  are  Hmaller  lon<;itudinal  vessels 
in  close  relBtion  with   the  nerve-cord,  w\iw\i  tMTia 
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along  the  floor  of  tLe  body-cavity  in  the  mid-ventral 
line  (see  p.  78). 

a.  The  snbnenral  vessel  is  median,  and  lies  immedi- 

ately beneath  the  nerve-cord  along  its  whole 
length. 

b.  The  lateral  neural  vessels  are  a  pair  of  smaller 

longitudinal  vessels  lying  along  the  sides  of  the 
nerve-cord. 

5.  The  nephridial  vessels  supply  the  nephridia  or  excretory 

organs  (see  p.  67). 

a.  The   afferent  nephridial  vessels  arise  from  the 

ventral  vessel,  one  pair  in  each  segment,  and  run 
outwards  to  the  nephridia,  supplying  all  three 
loops. 

b.  The  efferent  nephridial  vessels  return  the  blood 

from  the  nephridia  to  the  parietal  vessels. 

6.  The  parietal  vessels.    In  each  segment  the  subneural 

and  dorsal  vessels  are  connected  by  a  pair  of  parietal 
vessels,  which  run  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  body- 
wall,  and  receive  smaller  vessels  from  it. 

D.  The  Excretory  System. 

This  consists  of  a  series  of  tubular  nephridia  or  *  segmental 
organs,*  arranged  in  pairs  corresponding  to  the  segments 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  excepting  the  first  three 
and  the  last  segments,  from  which  they  are  absent  They 
are  largest  in  the  region  of  the  ossophagus. 

Each  nephridium  is  a  long  tube  thrown  into  loops,  which 
are  closely  applied  together  and  suspended  in  the  body-canty 
<;lose  to  its  wall.  The  tube  commences  with  a  minute  cihated 
mouth — the  nephrostome — opening  into  the  body-ca\'ity  ;  then 
follows  a  long  and  very  slender  portion,  to  which  succeeds  a 
shorter  and  wider  part ;  the  terminal  portion  is  still  wider 
and  has  muscular  walls,  and  opens  distally  to  the  exterior  at 
the  aperture  already  seen  on  the  surface. 
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1.  Examination  of  a  nephridium  in  situ  (fig.  25). 

Benwve  an  inch  or  so  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to  expose  the 
nephridia  fully.  Wash  gently  under  the  tap  and  tlien 
examine  under  spirit  with  a  pocket  lens  or  dissecting  micro- 
scope. 

The  nephridia  are  seen  as  opaque  white  loops 
lying  along  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  body-wall,  and 
extending  from  near  the  mid-ventral  line  almost 
to  the  mid-dorsal  line.  Each  is  in  relation  with 
two  segments,  the  funnel  and  a  very  short  length  of 
the  tube  lying  in  the  anterior  of  the  two,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  with  the  external  opening  in  the 
posterior. 

Examine  one  of  the  nephridia  more  closely,  noting  its  parts. 

a.  The  nephrostome  is  a  minute  funnel  lying  in  the 

body-cavity  close  to  the  mid-ventral  line,  and 
connected  by  a  short  stalk — the  first  part  of  the 
nephridial  tube— with  the  septum  behind  it. 

b.  The  looped  portion  of  the  tube  lies  in  the  segment 

behind  that  containing  the  funnel.  Three  loops 
can  readily  be  made  out,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  the  longest  and  reaches  almost  to  the 
mid-dorsal  line;  while  the  outer  one  is  tho 
widest  and  leads  to  the  external  aperture. 

The  three  loops  may  be  conveniently  distin- 
guished (see  fig.  25)  as  the  long  loop,  the  short 
loop,  and  the  terminal  loop  respectively. 

2.  Mieroseopical  ttmctnre  of  a  nephridium. 

Carefully  remove  an  entire  nephridium  with  a  very  stjuiU 
part  of  the  septum  which  it  traverses.  Stain  it,  dehydrate 
with  alcohol,  clear  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Examine  with  low  and  high  powers. 

a.  The  fiumel  is  ciliated,  its  border*consisting  of  a  row 
of  large  cells  with  very  distinct  nuclei.  The 
nepbroitome  or  open  mouth  of  the  inimeV  vi^w 
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be  readily  seen :  it  is  often  partially  blocked  up 
by  a  small  mass  of  ooelomic  corpuscles. 

b.  Tbe  first  part  of  the  tube,  or  <  narrow  tube/  is  very 

slender,  and  its  relations  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Starting  from  the  funnel  it  runs  straight 
back  through  the  septum  into  the  posterior  of  the 
two  segments  with  which  the  nephridium  is  con- 
nected. In  this  segment  it  runs  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  course  along  both  limbs  of  the  short 
loop,  and  along  the  proximal  limb  of  the  long 
loop  ;  it  then  bends  back  sharply  on  itself^  and 
returns,  following  the  same  path,  to  the  base  of  the 
short  loop,  where  it  passes  into  the  second  part  of 
the  tube.  The  duct  of  the  '  narrow  tube  '  is  an 
intracellular  one,  traversing  the  individual  cells^ 
which  are  placed  end  to  end  like  drain  pipes. 
The  '  narrow  tube '  is  ciliated  along  part,  but  not 
the  whole  of  its  length. 

c.  The  second  part  of  the  tube,  or  'xniddle  tube,' 

forms  the  proximal  Umb  of  the  long  loop.  The 
duct  is  here  also  an  intracellular  one :  it  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  'narrow  tube,'  and  is 
ciliated  along  its  whole  length. 

d.  The  third  part  of  the  tube,  or  *  wide  tube,'  com- 

mences with  a  dilated  portion,  the  ampulla,  at 
the  apex  or  bend  of  the  long  loop  :  beyond  this 
it  forms  the  distal  limb  of  the  long  loop,  both 
limbs  of  the  short  loop,  and  a  portion  of  the 
proximal  hmb  of  the  terminal  loop.  The  duct  in 
this  portion  of  the  tube  is  wide,  intracellular,  and 
non-ciliated ;  and  its  walls  consist  of  very  granular 
protoplasm. 

e.  The  fourth  part  of  the  tube,  or  '  bladder,'  forms 

part  of  the  proximal,  and  the  whole  of  the  distal 
limb  of  the  terminal  loop.  It  is  much  wider  than 
the  rest  of  the  tube ;  it  is  lined  by  epithelium ;  and 
its  walls,  which  are  non-glandular  contoin  inter- 
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lacing  muscular  fibres.  The  '  bladder '  opens  to 
the  exterior  by  the  aperture  already  seen,  in  front 
of  the  outer  seta  of  the  inner  double  row. 

E.  The  Seproductive  System. 

The  earthworm  is  hermaphrodite.  The  reproductive  organs 
are  lodged  in  segments  ix.  to  xv.,  ue.  in  the  region  of  the 
cesophagus. 

1.  The  fonale  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  ovaries ;  a  pair  of 
OTiducts,  with  a  receptaonlom  OYemm  opening  into 
each ;  and  two  pairs  of  spermothecsB.  * 

a.  The  evaries,  which  lie  in  segment  xiii.,  are  a  pair 

of  small  white  pyriform  bodies  attached  to  the 
septum  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  segment, 
and  hanging  freely  from  it  into  the  ccelom  below 
the  oesophagus. 

To  see  the  ovaries,  carefully  cut  across  the  oesophagus  in 
this  segment,  and  gently  press  apart  tlie  septa  bowiding  it  in 
front  and  behind. 

b.  The  OTiducts  are  a  pair  of  shod;  tubes,  the  wide 

mouths  of  which  are  placed  in  the  hinder  part  of 
segment  xiii.,  one  opposite  each  ovary. 

From  the  points  where  they  perforate  the 
septum,  the  oviducts  run  outwards  and  slightly 
backwards  to  their  external  openings  on  the 
ventral  surfsice  of  segment  xiv. 

To  see  them^  cut  through  the  asopha^us  in  segment  xiv. 

c.  The  receptaenla  eYorom  are  a  pair  of  reniform  sacs, 

attached  to  the  anterior  wall  of  segment  xiv.  just 
above  the  oviducts,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
fimnel-like  mouths  of  which  they  open. 

d.  The  spermethecsB  or  receptacula  seminis  are  two 

pairs  of  globular  sacs  lying  in  the  hinder  parts  of 
segments  ix.  and  x.  respectively.  Their  ducts, 
which  are  short,  nm  backwards  and  open  to 
the  exterior  in  the  grooves  between  lYve  mn^k 


and  tentli,  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments 
reapecth^ely,  juat  wthin  tha  line  of  tJie  outer 
double  row  of  seta;. 

In  these    the    eemmol  fluid  received  from 
another  worm  is   stored,  and    from  them  it  is 
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poured  out  into  the  egg-case  or  cocoon  in  Avhich 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

In  Allolobophora,  and  exceptionally  in  Lum- 
bricus,  the  spermothecse  are  situated  in  segments 
X.  and  XI.,  their  ducts  passing  forwards  to  open 
in  the  same  position  as  above. 

2.  The  male  organs  consist  of  two  pairs  of  testes ;  two 
pairs  of  seminal  funnels,  leading  into  a  pair  of  vasa 
deferentia ;  and  median  and  Jateral  yesicolflB  semin- 
ales. 

a.  The  YesicolflB  seminales  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
size  with  the  season  of  the  year.  When  fully 
developed  they  form  conspicuous  milk-white  or 
pinkish  bodies  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
overlapping  this. 

i.  A  pair  of  anterior  lateral  yesicolflB  seminales  lie 

in  segment  ix.  They  are  opaque  white  bodies 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  segment, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  oesophagus. 

Some  earthworms  have  a  similar  pair  in 
segment  x.,  but  these  are  not  developed  in 
Lum  bricus. 

ii.  Two  pairs  of  posterior  lateral  vesicolsB  seminales 
lie  in  segments  xi.  and  xii.  respectively.  They 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
vesiculae,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  and 
are  attached  to  the  anterior  septa  of  their 
respective  segments,  somewhat  nearer  the 
median  plane  than  the  anterior  vesiculae. 

iii.  A  thin-roofed  median  vesicula  seminalis,  of 
considerable  size,  is  situated  in  each  of  the 
segments  x.  and  xi.  below  the  oesophagus, 
which  must  be  removed  to  expose  them. 
Within  each  are  a  pair  of  testes  and  a  pair  of 
seminal  funnels.  With  the  anterior  of  tUe&Q 
median  vesiculsB  the  anterior  lateral '^e^iBvi!^ 
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and  the  first  pair  of  posterior  lateral  vesiculsB 
communicate.  The  second  pair  of  posterior 
lateral  vesiculaB  open  in  similar  fashion  into 
the  second  median  vesicula. 

b.  The  testes  are  two  pairs  of  flattened  digitate  bodies 

of  small  size,  attached  to  the  septa  in  front  of 
segments  x.  and  xi.  respectively,  and  projecting 
freely  into  the  cavities  of  the  median  vesiculae 
seminales,  not  far  from  the  nerve-cord. 

To  see  the  testes^  open  the  two  median  vesicula  seminales 
without  injuring  the  structures  within  them.  Wash  care- 
fully. 

c.  The  seminal  ftumels  are  large,  opaque,  white,  much- 

folded  membranous  funnels,  of  which  one  pair  is 
situated  in  each  median  vesicula  seminalis,  the 
open  mouths  being  turned  toward  the  testes, 
and  almost  enclosing  them.  Their  narrow  ends 
perforate  the  hinder  septa  of  their  respective 
segments  (x.  and  xi.),  and  are  continuous  with 
the  vasa  efferentia. 

d.  The  vasa  deferentia.    From  the  posterior  end  of 

each  seminal  funnel  a  fine  convoluted  tube,  the 
vas  efferens,  runs  outwards  and  backwards  on 
the  ventral  body- wall.  The  two  vasa  efiferentia 
of  each  side  unite  in  segment  xii.,  and  the  vasa 
deferentia  so  formed  run  back  to  open  to  the 
exterior  by  the  apertures  already  seen  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  segment  xv.  The  vasa  de- 
ferentia are  slightly  imbedded  in  the  body-wall, 
and  their  exposure  requires  care. 

S.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  reproductiYe  organs, 
and  of  their  contents. 

a.  The  ovaries.  Bemove  an  ovary  entire ;  stain  with 
carmine  or  magenta,  ami  mount  in  glycerine  ;  or 
dehydrate,  clear,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

The  proximal  and  thicket  end  ot  iVxa  o^w:^ 
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is  a  solid  mass  of  cells  from  which  the  ova 
are  formed :  the  distal  portion  contains  ripe 
ova.  Each  ovum  is  a  lar^^e  cell  with  very  dis- 
tinct nucleus  -and  nucleolus.  The  nucleolus  is 
stained  by  carmine  more  deeply  than  the  rest  of 
the  cell. 

1>.  The  receptacnla  ovonun.  Remove  one  and  examine 
it  as  above. 

Ova  may  be  seen  in  it  at  certain  seasons. 

€.  The  contents  of  the  spermothecsB.  Renvove  a  spermo- 
theca  and  transfer  it  to  a  slide.  Tease  it  in  water 
and  examine  with  low  and  high  powers. 

The  seminal  fluid  in  the  spermotheca)  con- 
tains innumerable  mature  spermatozoa,  each  of 
which  is  an  exceedingly  fine  filament  with  a 
sUghtly  thickened  rod-hke  head  at  one  end. 

d.  The  testes.     Bemove  a  testis  ;  stain,  dehydrate  and 

clear  it,  ami  tease  it  in  balsam :  moimt  another 
in  water.    Examine  with  a  high  power. 

The  spermospores  are  cells,  each  of  which 
by  division  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  sper- 
matozoa. Only  the  earliest  stages  of  the  division 
occur  in  the  testes,  the  spermospores  leaving 
them  as  ovoid  masses  with  numerous  nuclei, 
and  tuberculatcd  surfaces. 

e.  The  contents  of  the  vesiculsB  seminales.     Tease  in 

water  some  of  the  white  mass  filling  the  vesi- 
culcB.  Stain  another  j^ortion,  and  mount  it  in 
glycerine. 

The  vesicuhe  contain  spermatozoa  in  all  stages 
of  development  : — (1)  the  morula-like  spernio- 
spore  as  it  leaves  the  testis  ;  (2)  a  stage  in  which 
the  tubercles,  or  Bpermoblasts,  are  more  distinct 
and  are  produced  outwards  into  filaments ;  (8) 
later  stages  in  which  the  filaments  are  elongated 
ib  form  the  tnils  of  the  spermatozoa,  'wVj3\^  ^ilixfe 
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• 
bodies  of  the   spemioblasts  form  their  rod-like 
heads. 

A  part  of  the  spermospore  remains  un- 
changed in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  while  the 
peripheral  part  becomes  converted,  as  described 
above,  into  a  wisp-Uke  tuft  of  spermatozoa. 

F.  The  Nervoas  System. 

This  consists,  as  in  the  leech,  of  a  double  ventral  cord, 
swollen  slightly  in  each  segment ;  and  a  pair  of  dorsal 
gangha  in  front,  connected  with  the  ventral  chain  by  a  pair 
of  connectives  running  roimd  the  sides  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

1.  The  nerve-col  ar  is  a  small  ling  of  nervous  substance 

surrounding  the  buccal  sac  just  in  front  of  the 
pharynx,  in  the  third  segment.  It  consists  of  a  pair 
of  pyriforni  supra-oesophageal  ganglia,  united  by 
their  broader  ends  in  the  median  plane,  and  sending 
large  nerves  to  the  prostomium  ;  a  pair  of  lateral 
connectives  rimning  round  the  sides  of  the  buccal 
sac  ;  and  a  pair  of  closely  apposed  ventral  gangha. 
the  first  pair  of  the  ventral  chain. 

2.  The  ventral  nerve-chain. 

Bevwve  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  pharynx  backivardfi, 
icUhout  injuring  the  nerve'CoUar  ami  chain. 

The  chain  runs  along  the  ventral  body- wall  in 
the  middle  line,  giving  off  three  pairs  of  nerves  in 
each  segment  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
body.  The  cord  is  slightly,  swollen  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  segments,  the  swellings  or  ganglia 
being  more  conspicuous  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body. 
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III.    EXAMINATION .  OF   TRANSVERSE   SECTIONS  OF  THE 

INTESTINAL  REGION. 

The  structure  of  the  body- wall  and  alimeutary  canal,  and 
many  other  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  earthworm,  are  best 
understood  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  transverse 
sections  of  the  whole  animal. 

To  prepare  these  sections  kill  a  worm  with  cold  saturated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  cut  out  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  leave  this  in  the  sublimate 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Wash  it  well,  and  transfer  to  spirit. 
Carefully  syringe  out  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  Stain  ; 
imbed;  and  cut  into  transverse  sections  with  a  microtome. 
Mount  the  sections  in  order. 

Examine  with  low  ami  high  poiccrs. 

A.  Shape. 

The  section  is  nearly  circular  in  outline.  The  dorsal 
Bur&ce.  is  indicated  by  the  typhlosole,  the  ventral  by  the 
nerve-cord. 

B.  The  Internment. 

1.  The  cuticle  is  a  thin  structureless  superficial  layer,  often 

separated  by  the  action  of  the  reagents  from  the 
underlying  epidermis. 

2.  The  epidermis  hes  immediately  below  the  cuticle.    It 

consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  set  side 
by  side  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  witb  nuclei 
near  their  bases.  Many  of  these  cells  have  the 
character  of  'goblet  cells,'  being  distended  by  a' 
granular  secretion  formed  within  them  ;  other  cells 
lying  between  these  are  extremely  slender.  In  the 
clitellum  the  epidermis  is  greatly  thickened,  and 
blood-vessels  penetrate  between  the  cells. 

3.  The  dermis  is  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  immedl«it<^l^ 

beneath  the  epidermis. 
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0.  The  Kmenlar  Layers  of  the  Body-wall. 

1.  The  external  layer,  which  is  rather  thicker  than  the 

epidermis,  consists  of  transverse  fibres  running  round 
the  body  :  it  is  completely  interrupted  at  the  grooves 
between  the  segments.  The  connective  tissue  between 
the  muscle-fibres  is  pigmented  slightly :  in  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  cBSophageal  region  this  pigmentation  is 
very  marked. 

2.  The  internal  layer  is  very  much  thicker  than  the  ex- 

ternal. It  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres,  arranged  on 
the  sides  of  a  series  of  radial  longitudinal  sheets,  and 
having  a  feather-like  appearance  in  transverse  section. 

D.  The  CcBlom,  or  Body-cavity. 

This  is  the  space  around  the  intestine,  between  it  and  the 
body-waU.  It  is  lined  by  a  thin  peritoneal  epithelium,  and 
contains  a  colourless  fluid,  with  numerous  amoeboid  corpuscles. 

E.  Inteftiiie. 

This  occupies  the  middle  of  each  section.  Its  diameter 
is  about  half  that  of  the  body  of  the  worm. 

1.  The  typhlotole  is  a  fold  of  the  dorsal  wall  extending 

into  the  intestine  from  above,  narrowing  its  cavity, 
and  making  it  crescentic  in  transverse  section. 

2.  The  epithelium  lining  the  intestine  consists  of  a  single 

layer  of  columnar  ciliated  cells. 

8.  The  mnfcnlar  layer  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  thin.  The 
fibres,  which  are  nearly  all  transverse  in  direction, 
are  imbedded  in  a  connective-tissue  layer. 

4.  The  ^hepatic'  cells  lie  outside  the  muscular  layer, 
aroond  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood  from  the 
inleetine  to  the  dorsal  vessel.  They  are  elongated 
granular  cells  of  large  size,  and  generally  arranged 
radially  to  the  surface  of  the  intestine.  They  are 
very  abmidant  in  the  cavity  of  the  typhlosole,  which  • 
tbefTMlmost  completely  fill. 
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F.  The  Nephridia. 

These  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Their 
appearance  in  transverse  sections  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  part  of  the  nephridium  through  which  the  section 
happens  to  pass.  By  reference  to  the  description  of  a 
nephridium,  on  page  67,  it  will  be  fairly  easy  to  identify  the 
parts  present  in  any  particular  section  that  may  be  examined. 

G.  The  Septa. 

Owing  to  their  obliquity,  parts  of  the  septa  are  present 
in  nearly  all  transverse  sections,  lying  in  the  body-cavity 
between  the  body-wall  and  the  alimentary  canal.  Each 
septum  is  a  thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are 
circular  and  radial  muscles.  The  ventral  edge  of  the  septum 
is  not  attached  to  the  body- wall,  a  gap  being  left  around 
the  nerve-cord  through  which  the  coelomic  fluid  can  pass 
from  one  segment  to  another. 

H.  The  Nerve-cord. 

This  lies  near  the  ventral  surface,  just  within  the  longitu- 
dinal muscle-layer,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  double  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  between  the  two  layers  of  which  is  a  stratum 
of  longitudinal  muscle-fibres. 

In  the  sheath  lie  three  longitudinal  blood-vessels,  a  sub- 
neural  below  the  cord,  and  a  pair  of  lateral  neural  vessels  at 
the  sides.  Along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord  are  three 
*  giant-fibres  '  of  unknown  function.  The  fibrous  connective 
tissue  of  the  sheath  extends  into  the  cord,  dividing  its  fibres 
into  two  main  bundles,  and  subdividing  each  of  these  into 
smaller  ones.  Nerve-cells  of  large  size,  each  with  distinct 
nucleus  and  nucleolus,  form  a  layer  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  ventral  and  lateral  jjurfaces  of  the  cord :  they  are  more 
abundant  in  the  ganglionic  enlargements. 

1.    The  Blood-vessels. 

These  are  readily  recognised  by  the  deeply  stained  blood - 
clots   with  which  they  are  filled.     The  larger  vessels  have 
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muscular  walls.    Besides  the  neural  vessels  just  mentioned 
the  following  may  be  recognised  :  — 

1.  The  dorsal  vessel  lies  in  the  body-cavity  above  the  inivs- 

tine.    It  is  of  large  size,  and  has  masses  of  *  hepatic  * 
colls  at  its  sides. 

2.  The  intestinal  vessels  lie  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine : 

they  are  surrounded  by  *  hepatic '  cells,  and  may  in 
some  sections  be  seen  to  open  into  the  dorsal  vessel. 

S.  The  ventral  vessel  lies  between  the  nei*ve-cord  and  tlu> 
intestine,  and  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  a 
median  sheet  of  vascular  connective  tissue. 
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Chapter  VI. 

THE   FRESmVATEE  MUSSEL.    Anodonta  cygnea. 

The  body  of  the  mussel  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  the  two  halves 
or  valves  of  which  cover  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body 
respectively.  These  valves,  which  are  hinged  together  along 
the  median  dorsal  line,  can  be  opened  to  a  slight  extent  by 
means  of  an  elastic  Ugament  along  the  hinge-line,  and  closed 
by  powerful  adductor  muscles.  When  the  valves  are  closed 
they  completely  conceal  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Mussels  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  according  to  their  age  ; 
a  fair- sized  specimen  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  fi^om  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  edge. 

The  mussel  lives  in  freshwater  ponds  and  streams,  with  its 
anterior  end  buried  somewhat  obliquely  in  the  mud  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  posterior  end  projecting  up  into  the  water. 
By  means  of  a  muscular  foot  it  can  plough  its  way  slowly 
along  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Its  food  consists  of  minute 
organisms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  are  swept  in  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  shell  by  ciliary  currents  and  carried 
forwards  to  the  mouth,  the  stream  of  water  so  kept  up  serving 
for  respiration  as  well  as  nutrition. 

The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  young  embryos  are  retained 
within  the  gills  of  the  mother  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
development ;  they  then  hatch  and  attach  themselves  to  fish. 
While  attached  they  increase  considerably  in  size,  and  undergo 
a  distinct  metamorphosis.  Finally  they  detach  themselves,  and 
adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the  adult. 
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t.  THE  3HELL. 


The  shell  is  a  cuticular  product  formed  b;  the  underlying 
epidermis.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  outside  the  body,  and 
incapable  of  growth  except  by  addition  of  new  rings  or  new 
layers  to  the  part  already  formed.  It  consists  of  an  organic 
basis  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts. 

A.  The  Ooter  Ssrfiioe  of  tho  Shell. 

1.  Shape.    The  anterior  end  of  the  shell  is  rounded,  the 

posterior  end  more  pointed,  and  the  dorsal  hinge-line 
straight. 

2.  The  umbo  is  the  oldest  part  of  each  \a\ve.    It  is  close 

to  the  binge-line,  and  about  a  quai-ter  of  the  lengtli 
of  the  sbell  from  its  anterior  end.  It  has  usually  a 
pearly  white  appearance,  owing  to  the  outer  layer  of 
the  shell  having  been  rubbed  off. 

8.  The  lines  of  ^owth  are  the  concentric  ringe  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell,  marking  successive  stages  in 
its  growth.  Each  of  these  lines  was  at  one  time  the 
margin  of  the  shell. 

Tlie  shell  does  not  grow  uniformly  in  all  direc- 
tions. Growth  is  much  more  rapid  towards  the 
ventral  than  towards  the  dorsal  surface,  and  more 
rapid  posteriorly  than  anteriorly ;  bence  the  umlx)  or 
oldest  part  is  close  to  the  dorsal  edge,  and  nearer  tlie 
anterior  than  the  posterior  end. 

4.  The  ligament  connects  the  two  valves  together  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line;  it  is  a  median,  imperfectly 
calcified,  and  elastic  part  of  the  shell  itself.  It  is 
very  narrow  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  hinge-line, 
and  much  broader  behind.  As  the  valves  are  only 
kept  closed  by  contraction  of  the  adductor  muscles, 
tbey  will  open  as  soon  as  these  muscles  relax.  Hence 
in  dead  specimens  the  valves  always  gape,  owing  to 
the  unopposed  Botion  of  the  elastic  ligomenl. 
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B.  The  Inner  Surface  of  the  Shell. 

Wedge  open  the  valves  of  the  shell  with  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  or  other  instrument,  so  that  the  ventral  edges  of  the 
valves  are  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  the  adductor  muscles 
can  he  clearly  seen.  Note  the  mantle^lohes  or  flaps  lining  the 
shell^alves,  and  with  a  scalpel  separate  the  right  mantle^lobe 
from  the  shell. 

Identify  the  positions  of  the  addtictor  muscles  by  com- 
parison ivith  fig,  26,  and  deta^ch  with  a  scalpel  first  tJie 
anterior,  then  the  posterior  addvx^tor  muscle  from  the  right 
valve,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  shell.  As  soon 
OLS  this  is  done  the  valves  will  gape  open  about  half  or  three' 
quarters  of  an  inch,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  ligament. 
Bend  back  the  right  valve  of  tlie  shell,  and  remove  it  completely, 
cutting  through  the  ligament  along  the  hinge-line.  Clean  the 
detached  valve,  and  examine  it. 

1.  The  inner  snrffU)e  has  a  white  pearly  appearance,  except 

round  the  edge.  The  lines  of  growth  are  visible,  but 
not  nearly  so  plainly  as  on  the  outside. 

2.  The  hinge  is  a  smooth  longitudinal  ridge  extending 

backwards  from  the  umbo  along  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  shell.  When  the  valves  are  closed,  the  two 
hinges  are  in  contact  opposite  the  umbo,  but  gradu- 
ally diverge  from  each  other  behind  it. 

S.  The  ligament,  which  is  very  strong  and  elastic,  com- 
mences in  front  of  the  umbo,  and  extends  back 
along  the  straight  dorsal  edge  of  the  shell,  being 
very  narrow  in  front,  but  wider  behind. 

4.  The  muscular  impressions  are  shght  depressions  in  the 
surface  of  the  shell  at  the  places  of  attachment  of 
the  adductor  and  other  muscles. 

a.  The  anterior  adductor  impression  is  a  large  oval 
slightly  depressed  area,  with  its  long  axis  ver- 
tical, close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  shell,  and 
nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  edge. 
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b.  The  anterior  retractor  impreuion  is  small,  aod  con- 

tinaous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  anterior 
adductor  impression. 

c.  The  protractor    impreiaioii  is    a    separate    small 

impreBBion,  about  ^  inch  behind  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  adductor  impression. 

d.  The  posterior    adductor   impretsion  is  near  tlie 

dorsal  edge  and  posterior  end  of  the  shell,  below 
and  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  ligament.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  anterior  adductor  impres- 
sion, and  is  oval  in  shape,  with  the  longer  axis 
horizontnl. 

e.  The  poaterior  retractor  impreision  is  small,  and 

continuous  with  the  upper  and  anterior  edge  of 
the  pcfflterior  adductor  impression. 
£  The  pallia]  line,  or  line  of  attachment  of  the  mantle 
to  the  shell,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  ventral 
edge  of  the  shell,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  it. 
It  connects  the  hinder  border  of  the  posterior 
adductor   impression  with    the   ventral   edge  of 
that  of  the  anterior  adductor. 
5.  The  patha  of  ihiftin^  of  the  maides  are  shght  triangular 
depressions,   converging  from    the   margins   of  tlie 
several  muscular   impressions  towards   the  umbo. 
They  mark  the  boundanes  of  the  paths  along  which 
the  muscles  have  shifted  during  the  growth  of  the 
shell.     In  the  young  state,  when  the  umbo  and  the 
part  immediately  around  it  form  the  whole  valve, 
adductor  and  other  muscles  are  present  in  the  same 
relative  positions  as  in  the  adult :  during  the  growth 
of  the  shell  by  addition  of  new  matter  round  its 
margin  the  muscles  gradually  shift  outwardH,  in- 
creasing in  size  as  they  do  so. 

C.  The  Btrnotnra  of  the  Shell. 

If  the  shell  be  broken  across,  and  the  edge  examined  mtiW 
A  pocket  lens,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  l&yera. 
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1.  The  periostraoTim  or  outer  layer  is  thin,  homy,  and 

unccflcified.  To  it  the  brownish-green  colour  of 
the  shell  is  due.  It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
spoken  of  as  the  '  epidermis '  of  the  shell. 

In  the  growth  of  the  shell  this  layer  is  the  first  to 
be  fonned,  and  the  free  edge  of  the  shell,  especially 
round  the  ventral  border  and  the  posterior  end,  con- 
sists of  it  alone.  It  is  formed  by  the  thickened  edge 
of  the  mantle-fold. 

The  periostracmu  is  reflected  over  the  edge  of  tlie 
shell,  and  lines  a  narrow  strip  of  its  inner  surface 
round  the  ventral  border  and  at  the  two  ends. 

2.  The  middle  or  prismatic  layer  forms  about  half  the 

thickness  of  the  shell :  it  is  very  densely  calcified, 
and  consists  of  numerous  polygonal  prisms  placed 
side  by  side,  and  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the 
shell. 

Like  the  periostracum,  it  is  formed  by  the  edge 
of  the  mantle.  It  is  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  shell  at  places  where,  as  at  the  umbo,  the  peri- 
ostracum has  been  rubbed  off.  It  can  also  be  seen 
round  the  margin  of  the  shell  on  its  inner  surfekce. 

8.  The  inner,  nacreous  or  pearly  layer  lines  the  whole  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  except  a  narrow 
marginal  strip.  Its  thickness  differs  in  different 
parts  and  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mussel.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  superposed  laminaB  laden  with 
calcareous  particles.  It  is  formed  by  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  mantle  in  contact  with  the  shell. 

Pearls  are  formed  in  animals  closely  allied  to 
the  mussel  by  concentric  deposits  of  this  nacreous 
layer  around  foreign  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  sand. 
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II.   DISSECTION   OF  THE   MUSSEL. 

In  dissecting  the  mussel,  a  small  brush  may  with  great 
advantage  he  used  to  remove  the  mucus  and  to  clean  the  several 
parts. 

Leave  the  animal  in  the  left  valve  of  the  shell,  and  fix  it 
down  firmly  to  the  dissecting-board  under  water.  Pins  can 
readily  be  passed  through  the  ligament, 

A.  Sztemal  Charaotert. 

1 .  The  moBcles.    The  anterior  and  posterior  adductors  are 

readily  recognised,  and  form  useful  landmarks.  Their 
fibres  run  transversely  from  one  valve  to  the  other, 
and  by  their  contraction  close  the  shell. 

Close  to  the  adductors  are  the  smaller  protractor 
and  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot,  tlie  origins  of  whicli 
have  already  been  seen  on  the  inner  surfieu^  of  the 
shell. 

The  protractor  is  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
anterior  adductor,  and  the  anterior  retractor  is  be- 
hind the  upper  part  of  the  same  muscle.  The 
posterior  retractor  is  continuous  with  the  upper  and 
anterior  border  of  the  posterior  adductor. 

2,  The  right  mantle-lobe  is  the  flap  of  integument  which 

covers  the  side  of  the  body  :  it  is  in  contact  during 
Hfe  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  to  whicli 
it  is  attached  along  the  pallial  line.  Its  inner  surface 
is  ciliated. 

Dorsally  it  is  continuous  with  the  bo<ly-wall,  of 
which  it  is  an  outgrowth.  Its  ventral  border  is  free 
and  grooved,  this  free  border  secreting  the  outer  and 
middle  layers  of  the  shell. 

The  mantle-lol)e  begins  in  front  above  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  adductor  muscle,  and  runs  round  its 
anterior  border  as  a  narrow  fringe.  Opposite  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  two  adductor  muscles 
the  mantle-lobe  is  very  wide,  extending  from  near 
ihe  dorsal  border  to  the  ventral  .edge  o{  lYie  «^\e\i. 
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At  the  hinder  end  of  the  animal,  below  the 
posterior  adductor,  the  margin  of  the  mantle  which 
here  bounds  the  inhalent  aperture,  is  very  greatly 
thickened  and  pigmented,  and  bears  a  fringe  of  ten- 
tacular processes. 

Immediately  behind  the  posterior  adductor  the 
mantle-lobe  fuses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side» 
and  the  fused  borders  run  forwards  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  posterior  adductor  for  about  half  an 
inch.  They  then  separate  and  continue  forwards  as 
a  pair  of  narrow  fringes,  bounding  a  shallow  groove, 
for  about  half  an  inch  further,  where  they  cease. 

8.  The  left  mantle-lobe,  which  can  as  yet  be  only  imper- 
fectly seen,  agrees  exactly  with  the  right,  the  animal 
being  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

4.  The  pallial  or  mantle-cavity  is  the  space  between  the 

right  and  left  mantle-lobes.  In  it  lie  the  foot  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  visceral  mass,  the  gills,  and 
other  organs. 

It  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition,  formed  by 
the  bases  of  the  gills,  into  two  chambers  of  very 
imequal  size ; — (1)  the  large  ventral  branchial 
chamber;  (2)  the  smaller  dorsal  supra-branchial 
passages,  which  unite  behind  to  form  the  cloacal 
chamber. 

5.  The  pallial  openings.    If  a  mussel  be  placed  in  a  vessel 

of  water  with  a  layer  of  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom, 
and  left  to  itself,  it  will  assume  the  position  described 
above,  the  anterior  end  being  buried  somewhat 
obhquely  in  the  mud,  and  the  posterior  end  project- 
ing into  the  water.  The  valves  will  be  shghtly 
opened,  and  streams  of  water,  which  can  be  rendered 
clearly  visible  by  adding  a  httle  colouring  matter, 
will  pass  in  and  out  of  the  posterior  end,  the  ingoing 
or  inhalent  stream  being  ventral,  the  exhalent 
dorsal. 

This  current  is  maintained  by  the  <iilitt.  of  the 
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mantle,  gills,  and  palps:  it  senses  to  bring  water 
for  nutrition  and  respiration,  and  to  carry  away  the 
fieecal  matter  and  excretory  and  reproductive  pro- 
ducts. 

a.  The  inhalent  aperture,  through  which  the  inhalent 

stream  enters  the  branchial  chamber,  is  a  vertical 
slit  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  :  it  is  bordered 
laterally  by  the  thickened  posterior  edges  of  the 
mantle-lobes,  which  bear  the  tentacular  fringes. 
Below,  it  is  incompletely  closed  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  mantle-folds;  and 
above,  it  is  separated  from  the  exhalent  aperture 
by  a  horizontal  partition  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  gills  of  the  two  sides  with  each  other. 

b.  The  exhalent  or  cloaoal  aperture  is  much  smaller 

than  the  inhalent  opening,  and  hes  immediately 
dorsal  to  this,  and  behind  the  posterior  adductor 
muscle.     It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  tliickened 
*  mantle-borders,  which  have  here  no  tentacles. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  cloacal  opening,  and  forwards  along 
the  supra-branchial  cavity  above  the  gills.  Note  the  partition 
between  the  exhalent  and  inhalent  apertures. 

6.  Organs  lying  in  the  branchial  chamber. 

Turn  back  the  right  mantle- lobe  as  fulhf  as  possible. 

a.  The  foot  and  yisceral  mast  form  a  large  laterally 

compressed  oblong  mass,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  shell,  and  lying  between  the  two  adductors. 
The  upper  two-thirds,  which  are  paler  in  colour, 
form  the  visceral  mass :  the  lower  or  ventral  third 
forms  a  powerful  muscular  foot,  orange-red  in 
colour,  which  can  be  protruded  from  between  the 
valves  in  front,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  for 
working  its  way  along  the  bed  of  the  pond  in 
which  it  lives. 

b.  The  gills  are  two  pairs  of  large  lamellar  organs 

lying  at  the  sides  of  the  nsceral  maa&,\>eit7i^Tw 
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it  and  the  mantle,  and  extending  back  beneath 
the  posterior  adductor  to  the  hinder  end  of  the 
mantle-caNitj.  The  outer  gill  is,  in  the  female, 
often  greatly  distended  with  embryos. 

c.  The  labial  palps  are  two  pairs  of  triangular  folds 
lying  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vis- 
ceral mass,  between  the  anterior  adductor  and  the 
gills.  Each  pair  consists  of  a  couple  of  lamellsB, 
of  about  equal  size,  attached  along  their  dorsal 
borders  to  the  body-wall,  and  marked  on  their 
apposed  surfaces  by  close-set  transverse  ridges. 

7.  The  external  .apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  in  front,  between  the  anterior  adductor 

and  the  anterior  border  of  the  foot. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  mouthy  and  not^  that  it  passes  verti- 
cally upwards  behind  the  anterior  adductor,  into  the  stomach. 

The  mouth  is  bordered  by  anterior  and  pos- 
terior lips,  formed  by  the  labial  palps.  The  outer 
palp  is  continuous  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  forming  a  low  ridge-like  anterior  lip,  inmie- 
diately  behind  the  anterior  adductor.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  two  inner  palps  are  continuous  with 
each  other  and  form  a  posterior  lip,  in  front  of 
the  foot. 

The  deep  groove  between  the  outer  and  inner 
palps  of  each  side  thus  leads  directly  into  the 
mouth.  The  palps  are  richly  ciliated,  so  that 
any  food-particles  that  come  within  the  range  of 
their  action  are  swept  into  the  groove  and  can-ied 
forwards  to  the  mouth. 

b.  The  anus  opens  into  the  cloacal  cavity,  close  to  its 

external  opening. 

Insert  a  seeker  into  the  groove  between  the  rnargins  of  tJie 
mantle-lobes  above  the  posterior  addtcctor,  and  pass  it  back 
over  the  adductor  into  tJie  cloacal  cavity.    Slit  up  this  canal 
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so<u  to  expose  tharoiighhj  the  hiiuler  pari  of  the  rectum,  anil 
the  attiu. 

Iiwerl  a  seeker  into  the  anus  and  pass  it  itpwanh  and 
forwards  along  the  rectum  as  it  lies  on  tlie  dorsal  aur/aee  of 
the  posterior  adductor. 

B.  TheOilli. 

Cut  away  the  right  inanlic-lohe  covipletely  uith  scissors, 
eutting  along  the  base  of  the  palps,  round  the  anterior  end 
of  the  gills,  and  back  along  the  attached  base  of  the  outer  gill. 


Fia.  26.— JmodenU  ey^et.  DiiiRi  aniiiiatic;  view  from  tbo  rinl 
The  right  valve  ot  the  shell  anil  Ihe  right  niaiitle-lobu  have  bi 
removed,  and  the  pericardial  cavity  opened  tmm  the  ri|;ht  kj 
The  line  of  attachment  of  the  riglit  manlle-lolje  is  indicated  ty 
strong  dotted  line.     (a.  ».  m.) 

A.  mugtn  nt  tlip  Irft  n>jT<-  «l  the  -licll  In  wlii'U  tin-  niilidiil  l>  r> 
AA,  viWAnr  .d.Hipl«r  nmi«-lc.  AN.  Biin-.  AB.  ritfl.t  inlprim  rclmi 
mawlr.  ATT,  risht  .iiricfc.  B.  llintnKiil  o(  Hi.-  -h»;i.  a  cliiMj  ■■-« 
CO.  right  cmt-ni  gwijrlinn.  D.  iwrlltinn  hrt™™.  ilie  Inlutlmt  uid  isIih 
npcrtniw.  H.  t>'iitu]ni  bnnlirlnK  Inlmlnit  uprrlurf.  F.  Iimt.  H.  »■>■>' 
•wU.  lO,  IniKr  Kill  o(  riitht  -Me.  IP.  inm-t  WrtRl  i-lp  i.(  riiil.l  . 
K.kldiKy.  LH.  1^1  Duintle-kriiF.  M.  mnntli.  K.  poMcHor  imni.  C 
onur  gliriit  ngbt  liOf.  OP.  ontvr  Ubial  t*lp  of  iltiht  ■)<!«.  F.  riglit 
tnclor  miucle.  PA.  iinrtsrior  ulihiirEar  miifcl*  ~~  '  "  ' 
PglifhtpnU  giuglloii.    PR  rlitlit  inwtirlnr n" 


pa  pericBTdUl  cnvliy. 
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Take  care  twt  to  damage  the  parts  to  which  the  mantle  is 
attacJied, 

Each  gill  consists  of  a  pair  of  lamella,  united  along  their 
ventral  borders.  Each  lamella  is  formed  of  very  numerous 
vertical  and  horizontal  bars,  united  to  form  a  kind  of  trellis- 
work  with  very  small  meshes,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  blocked  up  by  fusion  of  the  deeper  surfaces  of  the  bars 
with  one  another. 

The  two  lamellae  of  each  gill  are  further  connected  at  inter- 
vals by  thick  vertical  ridges,  parallel  to  the  vertical  bars.  In 
the  case  of  the  inner  gill  these  ridges  are  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  bars ;  in  the  outer  gill  they  are  more  numerous^ 
occurring  at  about  every  seventh  bar. 

1.  The  outer  gill. 

a.  The  outer  lamella  of  the  outer  gill  is  attached  along^ 

the  whole  length  of  its  dorsal  border  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle,  close  to  its  line  of  origin 
from  the  body- wall.  This  hne  of  attachment  of 
the  gill  runs  obliquely  across  the  body,  its  anterior 
end  being  near  the  dorsal  surface  a  little  below 
and  behind  the  umbo,  while  its  posterior  end  is 
below  and  behind  the  posterior  adductor. 

b.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  outer  gill  is   attached 

along  its  whole  length  to  the  outer  lamella  of 
the  inner  gill,  and  in  front  to  the  body- wall. 

Ttim  the  outer  gill  back,  so  as  to  see  its  attachment  to  the 
inner  gill, 

2.  The  inner  gill. 

a.  The  outer  lamella  of  the  inner  gill  is  attached  along 

its  whole  length,  as  just  noticed,  to  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  outer  gill. 

b.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  inner  gill  varies  in  ita 

attachment  at  different  parts  of  its  length. 
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Turn  Hie  inner  gill  back  so  as  to  exjmse  the  dorsal  border 
of  its  inner  lamella. 

i.  The  anterior  put  of  the  dorsal  l>order,  about  a 

quarter  of  its  total  length,  is  attached  to  the 

side  of  the  visceral  mass. 
IL  The  middls  portion  has  a  free  edge,  and  e\tcnd» 

back  as  far  as  the  hinder  Itorder  of  the  foot, 
iii.  The  portarior  put,  behind   the  foot,  is  fused 

with  the  corresponding  lamella  of  the  gill  of 

the  opposite  side,  forming  the  partition  between 

the   inhalent  and  eiLalent   cliainl>ers  of   the 

ma^tle-ca^'itv. 

3.  The  faprarbranohial  or  exhalent  pasmgei  are  wide 
longitudinal  channels  numing  just  above  tlie  bases 
of  the  gills,  and  continuous  with  the  interlaroellar 
epacfls  of  the  gills. 

Alongside  the  foot  there  are  two  such  passages 
on  each  aide,  one  above  the  outer  gill,  ami  one  above 
the  inner  gill.  The  latter  communicates  with  the 
lai^  branchial  chamber  through  the  longitudinal 
slit  between  the  inner  lamella  of  the  gill  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  visceral  mass. 

Behind  the  foot  there  are  only  three  passages, 
the  two  inner  ones  becoming  continuous  with  each 
other ;  and  beneath  the  posterior  adductor  the  three 
onite  to  form  a  wide  shallow  passage,  opening  behind 
into  the  cloacal  chamber. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  cloacal  cavity,  and  titen  Jorwards 
along  the  supra-branchial  passages  above  the  bases  of  the 
giUs.  Lay  open  first  the  outer  passage  of  the  riijht  side, 
and  then  the  inner  one  ;  taking  care  not  to  ilamage  the  kidney, 
vj)Mh  lies  immediately  above  them.  Xole  that  the  inner  pas- 
sages of  the  two  sides  are  continuous  u'lth  each  oDier  behind 
the/oot,  and  that  titey  communicate  with  the  branchial  cavity 
through  the  slits  between  the  inner  (/ills  and  the  hotly. 

The  r«piratory  stream  of  water,  kept  up  hy  the 
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cilia  on  the  mantle  and  gills,  enters  at  the  inhalent 
aperture,  passes  forwards  along  the  branchial  cavity, 
and  then  through  the  meshes  of  the  gills  into  the 
supra- branchial  passages.  It  then  passes  backwards 
along  the  supra-branchial  passages  to  the  cloacal 
caN-ity,  and  so  out. 

Respiration  is  probably  effected  mainly  by  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  mantle-lobes,  and  not .  by  the 
gills. 

4.  The  structure  of  the  gills. 

Cut  the  gills  across^  and  examine  the  cut  edges  with  a 
2)ockct  lens.  Separate  the  two  lamellcR  from  each  other  ;  and 
viount  small  pieces  of  them  and  examine  jvith  the  microscope. 

For  a  more  minute  sturdy  of  the  structure  of  the  gills 
microscopical  sections  should  be  made  through  various  parts. 

The  individual  bars  are  slender,  vertical,  laterally 
compressed  rods,  the  inner  edges  of  which,  i.e.  those 
turned  towards  the  space  between  the  two  lamellse 
of  the  gill,  are  in  most  cases  expanded  laterally,  and 
fused  with  their  neighbours. 

The  bars  are  clothed  with  a  single  layer  of 
ciliated  epithelial  cells,  which  are  cubical  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  but  columnar  along  the 
outer  edge,  a  row  of  cells  along  each  side  of  tliis 
outer  edge  having  peculiarly  long  cilia.  Each  bar 
is  strengthened  by  a  double  chitinous  rod,  which  lies 
close  to  its  outer  border. 

The  inner  or  deeper  parts  of  the  bars  consist 
chiefly  of  lacunar  tissue,  i,e.  a  loose  network  of 
branched  cells,  the  meshes  of  which  contain  blood. 
Distinct  blood-vessels  are  comparatively  few  in 
number ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and  lie  principally 
in  the  interlamellar  rods  which  bolt  together  the  two 
lamella)  of  each  gill. 

€.  The  Circulatory  System. 

1.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  an  elotvga^«d  s^^qa^  ot  con- 
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siderable  size  lying  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
animal,  ventral  to  the  ligament,  and  above  the  bases 
of  the  gills.  It  contains  the  heart,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  rectmn.  Its  walls  are  thin  and  semitrans- 
parent  behind ;  thicker  and  spongy  in  front.  Through 
them  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  can  be  seen. 

Open  the  pericardial  cavity  by  a  longitudinal  incision 
along  the  right  side^  and  cut  atcay  as  much  of  its  walls  as  is 
necessanj  to  expose  the  heart  fully, 

2.  The  heart  consists  of  three  chambers,  a  median  ventriclt', 
and  right  and  left  auricles  ;  the  latter  returning  to 
the  ventricle  the  blood  from  tlie  mantle-lobes  and 
gills  of  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively. 

a.  The  right  auricle  is  a  triangular  sac  with  very  thin 

transparent  walls.  The  base  of  the  triangle  lies 
along  the  dorsal  border  of  the  gills  of  the  right 
side,  from  which  it  receives  blood ;  the  apex  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ventricle  about  the 
middle  of  its  length,  and  opens  into  it  by  a 
valved  aperture. 

To  see  the  auricle^  press  the  gills  down  gently, 

b.  The  left  auricle  is  similar  to  the  right,  and  returns 

the  blood  from  the  left  gills  and  mantle-lobe. 

0.  The  ventricle  is  an  elongated  thick-walled  muscular 
sac  of  a  reddish  colour,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
pericardial  cavity,  and  receiving  the  auricles  late- 
rally. Its  posterior  end  is  enlarged  and  bilobed. 
The  ventricle  surrounds  the  rectimi,  which 
runs  straight  through  the  pericardial  cavity  from 
end  to  end,  apparently  traversing  the  ventricle, 
though  not  doing  so  in  reality.  In  the  early 
stages  the  ventricle  lies  completely  below  tho 
rectum,  but  during  development  its  anterior  end 
extends  up  at  each  side,  and  the  two  processes 
meet  each  other  and  miite  above  the  rectum, 
completely  snrrounding  it. 
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B.  The  arteries. 

There  are  two  main  arteries,  one  arising  from 
each  end  of  the  ventricle,  which  convey  the  aerated 
hlood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Their 
main  branches  may  be  followed  by  injecting  them 
from  the  ventricle. 

a.  The  anterior  aorta  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior 

end  of  the  ventricle  :  it  runs  forwards  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  rectum,  enters  the  visceral 
mass,  and  divides  into  Tisceral  and  pedal  arteries, 
which  supply  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
animal. 

b.  The  posterior  aorta  arises  from  the  posterior  end 

of  the  ventricle,  and  runs  backwards  beneath  the 
rectum :  it  divides  into  right  and  left  branches, 
which  supply  the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

4.  The  veins,  except  the  largest  ones,  cannot  be  dissected 
without  injecting  them,  and  even  then  they  are 
difficult  to  follow. 

a.  The  vena  cava  is  a  median  longitudinal  vessel  lying 

beneath  the  floor  of  the  pericardium :  it  receives, 
in  front,  large  veins  returning  blood  from  the  foot 
and  visceral  mass ;  and  behind,  much  smaller 
vessels  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

b.  The  afferent  branchial  veins  are  a  pair  of  large 

vessels,  running  along  the  lines  of  attewshment  of 
the  outer  and  inner  gills  to  each  other.  Vessels 
arise  from  them  which  carry  blood  to  the  gills. 

c.  The  efferent  branchial  veins  run  along  the  bases 

of  the  outer  lamellaB  of  the  outer  gills  :  they 
return  to  the  auricles  the  blood  from  the  gills, 
and  also  receive  at  their  anterior  and  posterior 
ends  large  vessels  returning  aerated  blood  from 
the  mantle-lobes. 


CIKCi:  1.1  TORY  .sy^TKM 
.  Tbe  eonru  of  the  circnUtion. 

Tlie  ventricle  reciivos  arU-'fial  blwid  from  ilie 
fttiricles,  luid  ilrives  it  throuijli  tin-  iirU?rie§  all  ii^-vr 
the  bod;.    The  bktod  fruni  tlii-  fuol  mid  vucvre  ia 
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returned  to  the  vena  cava,  from  which  it  passe? 
through  the  kidneys  to  the  gills.  From  the  gills  it  is 
returned  hy  the  efferent  branchial  veins  to  the  auricles. 
The  blood  from  the  mantle-lobes  is  returned  direct  ta 
the  auricles,  and  does  not  pass  through  either  the 
kidneys  or  the  gills. 

The  circulation  is  in  great  part  carried  on  through 
irregular  channels  or  lacunae. 

D.  The  Kidneys. 

The  kidneys,  or  *  organs  of  liojanus,*  are  paired,  and  lie 
side  by  side  just  beneath  the  pericardium. 

Each  kidney  is  a  wide  thin-walled  tube,  doubled  on  itself 
so  that  its  two  ends  are  closely  approximated.  These  ends 
are  anterior,  and  placed  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pericardium,  while  the  loop  is  posterior  and  lies  against  the 
posterior  adductor  muscle. 

The  two  limbs  of  the  loop  are  very  different :  the  ventral 
limb,  or  kidney  proper,  has  spongy  walls,  and  is  lined 
throughout  by  a  darkly  pigmented  glandular  epithelium,  so 
that  the  whole  limb  appears  black.  The  dorsal  limb,  or 
ureter,  is  a  wide  thin- walled  tube  which  conveys  the  excretory 
products  forwards  to  the  external  opening. 

Dissect  the  right  kidney  as  described  below,  examining  first 
the  ureter,  and  then  tlie  glandular  ^portion. 

1.  The  external  opening  of  the  ureter  is  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  between  the  two  lamellfie  of  the  inner  gill,  and 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  point  at  which  its 
inner  lamella  becomes  free  from  the  body. 

Ttim  back  tJie  gills  of  the  ri^ht  side  ;  atul  pass  one  blade 
oj  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  between  tJie  lamella  of  tJie  inner 
gill,  through  the  anterior  end  of  tlie  slit  between  the  inner 
lamella  and  tlie  body,  Cnt  forwards  through  the  inner  lamella 
parallel  to  its  base,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  this. 
Separate  the  cut  edges  of  the  laniclla,  and  gently  brush  the 
parts  clean. 


*-■ 
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The  opening  of  the  ureter  is  &  small  bole,  witli 
rather  prominent  white  lips.    Almost  immediately 
below  it  is  another  and  less  conspicuous  openingr 
the  apertnre  of  the  gsnital  daot,  which  shoald  be 
recognised  at  once. 
2.  The  nrfltur. 
Remove  the  gilh  of  the  right  side  completely,  cutting  along 
their  linee  of  attachTnent  to  tJte  body  ami  mantle.    Inflate  tlie 
ureter  through  its  external  opening,  and  alit  it  up  along  ils 
wkole  length. 

The  ureter  is  a  wide  thinwalled  pHssagc  lyinp 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  kidnej-.  Its  roof 
is  continuous  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  floor  of 
the  pericardium  ;  and  its  floor  iH  continuous  with  thu 
roof  of  the  kidney.  On  its  inner  Ktde  it  is  separated 
fi^m  the  ureter  of  the  other  side  by  the  vena  cava. 
The  two  ureters  comiuunicate  with  each  other 
through  a  large  slit-like  opening  near  their  anterior 
ends. 
8.  The  kidasy  appears  as  an  elongated  black  body  Ij-in^ 
beneath  the  ureter.  Posteriorly  it  enlarges  consider- 
ably, and  is  in  close  contact  with  the  posterior 
adductor  muscle,  which  it  partially  embraces. 
Lay  open  the  kidney  longitudinally  with  scuisors. 

Its  walls  arc  thrown   into  thick   spongy  folds, 
clothed  witli  a  black  glandular  epithelium.    The 
enlarged  posterior  end  opens  into  the  hinder  end  of 
the  ureter, 
4.  The  reno-perioudlal  openings  are  a  pair  of  erescentio 
slits  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  pericardial  carity,  in 
the  angle  between  the  rectutn  and  the  floor  of  th4> 
pericardium  ;  they  lea^l  from  the  pericardial  cavity 
into  the  anterior  ends  of  the  right  and  left  kidneys 
respectively. 
'     Fwd  the  reno-pericardial  opening  on  the  right  tide,  and 
paat  a  teeker  through  it,  and  baciaarda  along  the  kidnnj. 
SJii  eptm  Aeptuiage,  using  the  seeker  at  a  guide. 
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The  pericardial  cavity  is  developmentally  a  part 
of  the  body-cavity  or  coelom.  Hence  in  the  mussel, 
as  in  the  earthworm  and  in  many  other  animals, 
the  kidneys  are  tubular  organs  with  glandular  walls, 
leading  from  the  body-cavity  to  the  exterior. 

From  the  external  apertures  the  excretory  pro- 
ducts are  carried  back  by  the  exhalent  respiratory 
stream  along  the  supra-branchial  passages  to  the 
cloacal  cavity,  and  so  out. 

£.  The  Henrous  System. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  mussel  consists  of  three  main 
l^ajrs  of  ganglia  widely  distant  from  one  another,  but  united 
by  nerve- connectives,  and  gi\4ng  off  nerves  which  supply  the 
various  organs. 

The  ganglia  are  about  the  size  of  large  pin -heads,  and 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  which  renders  them  easy  to  see. 

1.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 

the  hinder  border  of  the  mouth,  just  above  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  mantle-lobe,  and  below  and  in 
£ront  of  the  protractor  muscle.  The  ganghon  lies 
very  close  to  the  surface,  just  beneath  the  skin,  and 
is  readily  exposed  if  its  exact  position  be  deter- 
mined first. 

The  two  cerebral  ganglia  are  connected  together 
by  a  commissure  which  runs  round  the  front  of  the 
mouth.  Each  ganglion  also  gives  nerves  to  the  palps, 
the  anterior  adductor  muscle,  and  other  adjacent 
parts,  and  is  united  by  ner\'e-connectives  with  the 
other  ganglia  of  its  side. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  of  the  mussel  probably  corre- 
spond to  the  cerebral  (supra-oesophageal)  and  pleural 
ganglia  of  other  molluscs,  such  as  the  snail. 

2.  The   pedal   ganglia    are    a    pair  of  closely  api)osed 

ganglia  about  as  large  as  the  cerebral.  They  are 
situated  in  the  foot,  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
visceral  portion  with  the  foot  proper,  and  about 
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a  third  of  the  length  of  the  foot  from  its  antcriar 
end. 
To  find  the  pedal  ganglia  split  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Joot  with  a  scalpel  in  Oit.  meiUan  platie,  and  dissect  the  two  ■ 
halves  apart  until  the  ganglia  are  met  with.  The  junction 
€/  the  tnusculaT  and  i^isccral  portions  is  very  clearly  defined, 
and  the  ganglia  lie  close  to  it,  in  the  visceral  portion. 

Each  pedal  panglion  gives  nenes  to  the  foot,  onu 
of  these  Bopplyin^  the  auditory  organ  or  otocyst,  which 
lies  a  little  behind  and  below  the  ganglion. 
S.  The  oerebro-pedal  oonnaotivei  are  a  pair  of  nerve-cord^ 
connecting  the  cereliral  ganglia  with  the  pedal 
ganglia.  They  run  in  an  almost  straight  course 
between  the  two  ganglia,  and  are  easily  exposed. 

4.  The  viioenl  or  pari«to-iplanehnie  ganglia  are  a  pair 

of  closely  apposed  ganglia,  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  posterior  adductor  muscle  about  the  middle  of 
its  length. 

Ptus  a  seeker  into  the  cloacal  cavity,  andalofig  the  median 
attpra-branckial  passage,  and  lay  open  this  latter,  if  it  luu 
not  already  been  done.  The  visceral  ganglia  are  then  rcatlily 
found  in  the  position  noted  above. 

From  the  ganglia  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
poeterior  adductor,  the  mantle,  and  other  parts. 

5.  The  eurtlnv-Tiieeral  conneotlTei  are  a  pair  of  long 

nerve-cords  which  connect  the  cerebral  with  the 
visceral  ganglia. 

From  each  cerebral  |Tan|>lion  the  connective 
curves  upwards  and  backwards  through  the  visceral 
mass,  lying  close  to  tlie  surface.  It  then  runs 
backwards  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  kidney 
to  the  visceral  ganglion.  The  part  in  relation 
with  the  kidney  is  very  easy  to  dissect :  in  &ont  of 
the  kidney  the  dissection  is  more  troublesome,  b\\t. 
preeentffno  Berioua  difficulty. 
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F.  The  Digestive  System. 

1.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  convoluted  tube  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  in  the  visceral  mass,  imbedded  in 
the  liver  and  generative  organ,  while  the  terminal 
portion  runs  back  through  the  pericardial  cavity  to 
the  anus. 

Insert  a  seeker  hito  the  maiithj  and  using  thh  as  a  guide 
slit  up  th£  cesopha^us  and  stomach  tvith  scissors.  Slit  open 
in  a  similar  fashion  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine^  begin- 
ning at  the  rectum  and  working  backwards  to  the  stomach 
{cf.  fig.  27,  p.  95). 

a.  The  mouth  lies  immediately  behind  the  anterior 

adductor,  and  between  the  lips  formed  by  the 
palps  :  there  are  no  jaws.  The  food,  which  con- 
sists of  minute  organisms  of  various  kinds,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  is  swept  in  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  sheU  by  the  inhalent  stream  of  water, 
and  carried  forwards  to  the  mouth  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  covering  the  palps. 

b.  The  oesophagus  is  a  short  straight  tube  passing 

almost  vertically  upwards  behind  the  anterior 
adductor. 

c.  The  stomach  is  a  slightly  dilated  chamber  whose 

cavity  is  partially  subdivided  by  folding  of  its 
walls. 

d.  The  intestine  arises  by  a  small  orifice  from  the  ven- 

tral surface  of  the  stomach,  and  runs  backwards 
and  downwards  into  the  visceral  mass,  where  it  is 
closely  surrounded  by  the  generative  gland.  It 
follows  the  course  shown  in  fig.  27,  and  finally 
passes  into  the  rectum. 

e.  The  rectum,  which  is  rather  wider  than  the  intes- 

tine, runs  upwards  through  the  visceral  mass  to 
the  anterior  end  of  the  peiicardial  cavity,  through 
which  it  runs  horizontally  backwards,  surrounded 
by  the  ventricle.  Behind  the  ^em«xdi«l  c^'^t^  it 
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tnms  Bligbtly  downwards,  runa  over  the  posterior 
addnctor,  and  opens  into  the  cloacal  cavity  liy  a 
slit-hke  anus. 

The  ventral  wall  of  the  rectum  i»  foldcil  no 
as  to  form  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridgt>,  the 
tTphloiole,  projecting  into  its  cavity.     This  typh- 
losolc  is  largest  at  the  junction  of  the  rectum  with 
the  intestine. 
2.  The  liver  is  a  large  inany-lobcd  digestive  gland  sur- 
rounding the  stomach  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
cesophagus   and  intestine,  and  opening   into  the 
stomach  by  several  bile-diicta. 

O.  The  BeprodactiTe  STrtem. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  reproductive  organs  are 
simple,  and  very  similar  in  the  two  sexes. 

The  ovary,  or  testii,  is  very  large,  and,  when  the  sexual 
products  are  ripe,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  visceral 
mass  between  the  foot  and  the  kidneys.  The  ductn  of  each 
side  converge  to  the  genital  aperture  which  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  body  immediately  below  the  opening  of  the  ureter. 

Tease  a  unnll  portion  of  the  ovarii,  or  testis,  in  salt 
solution  or  glycerine ;  cover,  and  examine  it  with  low  and  high 
jmwers. 

In  the  female  the  eggs,  after  they  encape  from  the  genital 
aperture,  pass  in  large  numbers  into  the  space  between 
the  two  Umellte  of  the  outer  gill,  which  they  distend  very 
greatly.  Here  they  develop  into  embryos  known  as  gloohidia, 
which  are  in  many  respects  very  unlike  the  parent.  They 
have  bivalved  shells,  each  valve  of  which  in  triangular  and 
incurved  at  its  apex  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  tooth,  the  teeth  of 
the  two  valves  constituting  an  eflicient  pair  of  pincers.  There 
is  only  a  single  adductor  muscle :  the  gills  are  absent  or 
mdimentary,  as  also  is  the  foot.  A  long  coiled  filament,  the 
byuoa,  serves  to  anchor  the  glochidium  to  the  gill. 

Take  a  female  in  which  the  outer  ijills  are  disUnded  luitli 
ami*yos  :  cut  the  gill  across ;  remove  some  0/  the  citihTiios, 
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•  mount  them  on  a  slid^  in  water,  and  examine  them  with  a 
microscope. 

IIL    EXAMINATION   OP  TRANSVERSE   SECTIONS. 

Several  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mussel,  and  notably 
the  relations  of  the  gills,  kidneys,  and  heart,  are  best  studied 
by  means  of  a  series  of  transverse  sections. 

For  this  purpose  take  a  good-sized  specimen,  and  put  it 
into  J  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  wedging  the  valves  slightly  open 
so  that  the  acid  may  have  free  access  to  the  branchial  cavity. 
After  a  couple  of  days  transfer  it  to  spirit  and  keep  it  till 
wanted. 

To  make  the  sections,  remove  both  valves  of  the  shell  care- 
fully  ;  place  the  animal  on  a  board,  and  cut  it  transversely 
loith  a  razor  into  a  series  of  slices  about  a  qxcarter  of  an  inch 
thick ;  arrange  the  sections  in  order  in  a  dissecting  dish  umier 
water  ;  examine  and  draw  them. 

The  most  instructive  sections  are  those  passing,  (1)  through 
the  renal  and  reproductive  apertures  ;  (2)  through  the  middle 
of  the  ventricle  ;  (3)  through  the  posterior  adductor.  The 
chief  features  of  these  sections  are  as  follows. 

A.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Eenal  and  Beproductive 
Apertures. 

The  section  passes  through  the  widest  pai-t  of  the  body,  a 
little  way  behind  the  umbo. 

1.  The  mantle-folds  arise  very  close  to  the  dorsal  surface^ 

one  on  each  side  of  the  j)ericardial  cavity.  The 
folded  margin  which  secretes  the  two  outer  layers 
of  the  shell  should  be  noticed. 

2.  The  visceral  mass  is  large  and  laterally  compressed^ 

and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  section  between  the  two 
mantle-lobes.  The  chief  part  of  its  substance  is 
made  up  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary,  or  testis.  The 
ventral  edge  of  the  visceral  mass  is  produced  into  the 
wedge-shaped  muscular  foot. 


8.  The  aloMmtaiy  eunL  The  c«m1$  of  th«  ini^^tiiH'  *n> 
seen  in  the  visoend  maass.  imbie«dck^  in  lh«^  l^>lK'^l< 
tive  gland,  and  cat  acioE&£:  about  half  a  dobt'n  liuKt^ 
Lying  in  the  pericaniial  caTitr  in  the  nNviian  Uih> 
immediatelT  beneath  the  dorsal  sur£ice  is  Uie  ivoumi* 
in  which  the  typUoaole  or  fold  of  iu:  ventnd  $urCM>d 
is  well  seen. 

4.  The  gills  lie  in  the  dorsal  half  of  the  mantlocavitx , 

between  the  visceral  mass  and  the  mantle.  Tho 
attachments  of  their  lamells  to  the  bodT-^'all  ai>^ 
well  seen.  The  inner  lamella  of  each  inner  gill  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  visceral  mass. 

At  the  base  of  each  *nll  is  the  supra^branohial 
canal,  along  which  the  respiratory  stream  of  water 
flows  backwards  to  the  cloacal  cavitv. 

5.  The  eircnlatory  system. 

a.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  nearly  circular  in  outline  ; 

its  roof  and  sides  are  thick  and  spongy,  forming 
what  is  spoken  of  as  Keber's  organ. 

b.  The  anterior  aorta  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 

the  rectum,  and  its  cavity  is  slit-likc  in  section. 

e.  The  vena  cava  lies  in  the  median  plane  between  tho 
excretory  organs  and  the  visceral  mass. 

0.  The  excretory  organs  are  paired,  and  lie  between  (ho 
pericardium  and  the  visceral  mass. 

a.  The  glandular  portions,  or  kidneys  proper,  are  cut 
across  close  to  their  anterior  ends.  Thoy  are 
seen  as  a  pair  of  small  tubes,  with  glandular 
longitudinally  folded  walls,  lying  sidohy  side  just 
above  the  visceral  mass  and  opposite  the  bases  of 
the  inner  gills. 

If  the  section  has  passed  a  little  in  front  of 
the  excretory  apertures,  the  reno-pericardial  pas- 
sages  from  the  pericardial  cavity  to  tho  anterior 
ends  of  the  kidnevs  are  well  seen. 
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b.  The  ureters  are  cut  through  at  the  part  where  they 
communicate  with  each  other  across  the  median 
plane  :  they  appear  as  a  wide  cavity  immediately 
below  the  pericardium  and  above  the  kidneys. 
The  external  openings  are  to  the  outer  sides  of 
the  kidneys,  between  the  two  lamella  of  each 
inner  gill. 

7.  The  reproductive  apertures  are  immediately  ventral  to 
the  excretory  apertures :  they  may  be  followed  with 
a  seeker  into  ducts  leading  from  the  genital  gland. 

E.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Middle  of  the  Ventricle. 

1.  The  mantle-lobes  have  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 

previous  section. 

2.  The  visceral  mass  is  cut  across  close  to  its  posterior  end, 

and  hence  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion ;  it  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  ovary,  or 

testis. 

3.  The  alimentary  canal.    The  intestine  is  cut  across  twice 

in  the  visceral  mass ;  and  the  rectum  with  the 
typhlosole  is  cut  across  as  it  lies  in  the  pericardial 
cavity. 

4.  The  gills.     The  attachments  of  the  gills  are  the  same 

as  in  the  previous  section,  except  that  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  inner  gill  ends  in  a  jfree  edge  above. 

At  the  base  of  each  gill,  between  its  lamellae,  is  a 
wide  supra-branchial  canal.  The  inner  canal  of  each 
side  communicates  with  the  branchial  cavity  through 
the  slit  between  the  unattached  inner  lamella  of  the 
gill  and  the  base  of  the  visceral  mass. 

^.  The  circulatory  system. 

a.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  very  much  larger  and  has 

thinner  walls  than  in  the  previous  section  :  it  is 
triangular  in  shape. 

b.  The  ventricle  surrounds  the  rectum  :  its  outer  wall 

is  thick  and  muscular,  its  inner  wall  thin. 
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Tbi'  Boriclei  Hr<r  u  pair  of  very  thin-wnllcil  hoos  lyiH); 
nt  tlif  sides  of  tb<>  poricanlitil  cavity.  Eaoli  is 
altacberl  aloiiR  its  oiitt>r  siilo  lo  tlie  wall  of  llio 
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cavity,  and  by  its  inner  border  to  the  ventricle^ 
into  which  it  opens  by  a  slit-like  valved  aperture. 
d.  The  vena  cava  is  a  median  thin-walled  tube  lying 
in  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 

6.  The  excretory  organs. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  two  wide  tubes  with  thick  spongy 

walls,  whose  epithelium  is  glandular,  pigmented, 
and  folded.  They  lie  below  the  pericardium,  above 
the  visceral  mass,  and  opposite  the  bases  of  the 
inner  gills.  Their  inner  walls  are  in  contact  with 
each  other  below;,  and  are  separated  dorsally  by 
the  vena  cava,  from  which  large  sinuses  enter  them. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  thin-walled  tubes  lying 

along  the  dorsal  surface  and  outer  sides  of  the 
kidneys,  immediately  below  the  pericardium. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
median  plane  by  the  vena  cava* 

7.  The  nervous  system. 

The  connectives  between  the  cerebral  and  visceral 
ganglia  lie  side  by  aide,  between  the  two  kidneys  and 
immediately  below  the  vena  cava. 

G.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Middle  of  the  Posterior 
Adductor  Muscle. 

1.  The  posterior  adductor  is  a  large  mass  of  transverse 

muscular  bands  running  across  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
section. 

2.  The  gills  are  cut  across  close  to  their  hinder  ends,  and 

are  small.  The  inner  lamellae  of  the  two  inner  gills 
are  united  with  eacli  other  in  tlie  median  plane, 
forming  a  horizontal  septum  wliich  separates  the 
large  branchial  chamber  below  from  the  wide  but 
shallow  supra -branchial  or  exhalent  chamber. 

H.  The  rectum  lies  immediately  dorsal  to  the  adductor 
muscle.     The  typlilosole  is  still  present. 

4.  The  visceral   ganglia  lie  side  by  side  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  adductor. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE   EDIBLE    SNAIL.     Hdix  pomatia. 

The  snail  is  a  terrestrial  animal,  feeding  on  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matter  which  it  rasps  off  with  its  toothed  tongue 
or  odontophore.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  carries  a 
spirally  coiled  univalve  shell,  which  lodges  most  of  the  viscera, 
and  within  which  the  entire  animal  can  be  withdrawn  for 
protection.  It  breathes  air.  by  means  of  a  pulmonary  chamber, 
formed  by  a  fold  of  skin— the  mantle— on  the  dorsal  surface. 
It  is  hermaphrodite,  but  incapable  of  self-fertUisation. 

The  edible  snail  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  dealers.  On  account  of  its  large 
size  it  is  preferable  to  the  commoner  English  species,  //. 
aspersa,  to  which,  however,  the  following  description  will 
apply  with  but  shght  modification. 

Snails  are  best  killed  by  droAvning  them  in  water,  when 
they  die  in  an  expanded  condition  in  about  two  days,  in 
winter  the  month  of  the  shell  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  calcifie<l 
mucus,  the  epiphragm,  which  must  be  removed  before  putting 
the  snail  in  water.  When  dead  the  snail  should  be  put  into 
spirit  for  a  short  time  before  it  is  dissected,  in  order  to  facihtate 
the  removal  of  the  mucus. 


I.     EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

A.  Before  Eemoval  of  the  Shell. 

1.  The  shell  is  a  right-handed  conical  spiral,  each  turn  of 
which  overlaps  and  conceals  the  greater  pari  oi  \X\fe 
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preceding  turn.  In  the  fully  formed  shell  there  are 
about  four  and  a  half  turns  in  the  spiral. 

The  shell  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  ba<;k  of  the 
animal  with  its  apex  to  the  right :  its  mouth  is  in 
front,  and  faces  downwards  and  to  the  right.  Like 
the  shell  of  the  mussel  it  is  a  cuticular  structure,  t.e. 
it  is  outside  the  epidermis  and  is  non-cellular.  It  has 
therefore  no  power  of  interstitial  growth,  but  can 
only  increase  in  size  by  the  addition  of  new  shell- 
matter  round  its  free  edge  or  mouth. 

The  shell  will  be  more  fully  described  after  its 
removal  from  the  body. 

"2.  The  part  of  the  animal  outside  the  shell.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  the  head  and  the  foot,  and  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  degree  of  protrusion  of  the  animal 
from  the  shell.     It  has  a  mammillated  surface. 

a.  The  head  is  the  rounded  anterior  extremity  of  the 

animal.  It  bears  the  two  pairs  of  tentacles  and 
the  mouth. 

i.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  tentacles  are  a  pair  of 
long  fleshy  cylindrical  processes  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  head.  They  are  very  freely 
movable,  and  can  be  completely  withdrawn  by 
invagination  when  the  animal  is  disturbed. 
Each  bears  an  eye  at  its  extremity,  which 
is  only  visible  when  the  tentacle  is  fully 
protruded. 

ii.  The  anterior  or  ventral  tentacles  are  a  pair  of 
much  smaller  processes  arising  from  the  sides 
of  the  head,  below  and  in  front  of  the  larger 
tentacles.  Ijike  these  latter  they  can  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  by  invagination. 

b.  The  foot  is  a  large  flattened  muscular  expansion  of 

the  ventral  wall  of  the  body.  It  is  of  an  elongated 
oval  shape,  commencing  in  front  with  a  rounded 
anterior  border  immediately  below  and  behind 
the  head,  and  narrowing  beVimd  \»o  «» \o\i%  \»cA\\^ftd 
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extremity.  A  median  longitudinal  groove  nins 
along  its  ventral  surface. 

c.  The  collar  is  a  thickened  fleshy  rim  surrounding 

the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  separated  hy  a  deep 
groove  from  the  bo<ly  which  it  encircles.  It  is 
thicker  at  the  sides  than  in  front  or  behind,  and 
is  especially  thick  on  the  right  side  in  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

d.  The  external  apertures. 

i.  The  mouth  is  a  small  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  head.  It 
is  bordered  at  the  sides  by  two  prominent 
lateral  lips,  and  is  separated  from  the  foot  by 
a  less  conspicuous  inferior  lip. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  mouth,  and  then  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  fmccal  mass. 

ii.  The  genital  apertore  is  on  tlie  right  side  of  the 
head,  behind  and  below  the  larger  tentacle, 
and  inunediately  behind  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  right  lip.  From  it  a  groove  runs  Intck- 
wards  along  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the  body :  a 
similar  groove  runs  along  the  left  side. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  genital  aperture,  ami  backwards 
along  the  genital  passage. 

iii.  The  respiratory  or  pnlmmiary  apertore.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  collar  at  its  ^idr^ftt  [lart 
is  a  deep  notch,  at  the  dorsal  end  of  whiclj 
is  a  large  roond  hoI»r.  the  respiratory  aperture, 
1^^/iing  into  the  polmonarr  cluonb^r. 

W(ish  away  the  mucui  frr/m  the  col'ar  on  the  rijht  hi/It ; 
clean  the  notch  in  the  eollir.  and  poj^i  »i  x^^.l:er  through  th*- 
respiratonj  aperture  into  the  puiny/n^irj  charrj^r. 

iy.  The  amis  is  a  ^icjJier  •I::-likrr  Lol^.  iuiUi^\M/h\y 
below  mivl  to  iLe  ziA^  ff  *!>:  rMrpinit//r>' 
aperture.     From  is  a  w^fnx-Mkh  'tnr^/vt-.  r^n^ 
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Clean  tlie  anal  opening  and  groove^  and  pass  a  seeker  into 
tlie  anus  and  back  along  the  rectum, 

v.  The'  aperture  of  the  pedal  gland  (p.  126)  is 

immediately  below  the  inferior  lip,  between 
the  head  and  the  foot. 

Pa>ss  a  seeker  into  the  aperture,  and  backwards  along  the 
gland, 

B.  After  Bemoval  of  the  Shell 

Twist  the  animal  oiU  of  tJie  shell,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  body  in  so  doing.  The  sJiell 
•covies  off  readily  if  tlie  snail  lias  been  put  in  spirit  for  a  short 
time  after  droioning. 

1.  The  shell. 

a.  The  colour  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  specimens. 

The  ground  colour  is  a  yellowish  brown,  marked 
by  darker  longitudinal  bands  running  round  the 
spiral,  and  by  obliquely  transverse  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  lines  of  growth. 

b.  The  nucleus  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the  top 

of  the  spiral,  corresponding  to  the  umbo  of  the 
mussel-shell. 

c.  The  mouth  is  oval,  and  notched  posteriorly  by  the 

penultimate  turn  of  the  shell.  Its  lip  is  smooth 
and  slightly  everted. 

d.  The  lines  of  growth  are  transverse  ridges  parallel 

to  the  mouth,  and  indicating  successive  positions 
of  the  mouth  during  the  growth  of  the  shell. 

e.  The  umbilicus  is  an  opening  on  the  under  surface 

of  the  shell  leading  into  the  hollow  axis  or 
columella.    It  is  sometimes  closed. 

Clip  away  one  half  of  the  shell  with  bone-forcepSy  and 
fjrind  tlie  cut  edges  flat  on  a  file  or  stone, 

t  The  columella  is  the  axial  portion  of  the  shell 
round  which  it  is  coiled;  it  ia  fotm^  b^  tJaj^  vnaer 
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wall  of  the  several  turns,  each  of  which  overlapB 

rather  more  than  half  of  the  preceding  one. 

«.  The  itrnotnre  of  the  shell.    The  shell,  hke  that  of 

the  mnsBel,  consists  of  three  layers,  of  whicli  the 

outer  and  middle  ones  are  formed  by  the  collar, 

and  consequently  can  only  increase  by  additions 

round  the  mouth  of  the  ehell.     The  inner  layer 

is  formed   by  the  interment  covering  the  vis- 

oeral  maBS. 

i.  Theperiottrocnm  or  outerlayerishomyand  un- 

calcified.    To  it  the  colour  of  the  shell  is  due. 

It  is  usually  rubbed  off  the  uppermost  turns 

of  the  shell,  leaving  the  middle  layer  exposed. 

ii.  The  middle  layer  i^  much  the  thickest  of  the 

three.     It  in  densely  calcified,  and  has  an 

opaque  porcellanous  appearance. 

iii.  The  inner  or  nacreooa  layer  lias  a  glisteninR, 

pearly  appearance,  and  a  very  smooth  surface. 

It  is  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  number 

of  delicate,  densely  calcified  lamins. 

■2.  Thtt  Tiioentl  htunp  is  tlie  part  of  the  snail  which  is  per- 
manently lodged  within  the  shell.  It  is  the  elongated 
and  spirally  coiled  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  and 
contains  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  viscera.  It  is 
covered  hy  a  very  thin  layur  of  integument  which 
secretes  the  nacreous  layer  of  the  shell,  and  which 
is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  several  organs 
to  be  seen  through  it. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  basal  or  largest 

torn  of  the  spiral,  commencing  with  the  collar,  will 

be  spoken  of  as  the  first  turn,  the  next  as  the  second, 

and  BO  on. 

Place  the   mail  in  a  dissecting  dish  under  water,  nnd 

determine  the  positions  of  the  organs  mentioned  below.    Note 

that  the  outer  side  of  the  spiral  correspoiids  to  the  animal't 

left  tide,  and  ths  inti^r  title  to  Uie  animal's  riglit. 
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a.  The  kidney  is  a  large,  somewhat  triangular  body^ 

of  a  yellowish- wliite  colour  and  granular  appear- 
ance, lying  about  half-way  round  the  first  tuni 
of  the  spiral,  opposite  to  the  collar. 

b.  The  pericardium,  enclosing  the  heart,  is  an  oval 

sac,  lying  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  kidney,  which  is  notched  to  receive  it. 

c.  The  mantle,  fonning  the  thin  roof  of  the  respiratory 

cavity,  extends  forwards  along  the  dorsal  surface 
and  left  side  of  the  body,  from  the  pericardiimi 
and  kidney  to  the  collar. 

d.  The  liver  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  mass,  which 

begins  immediately  beyond  the  pericardium  and 
kidney,  and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  spiral. 

e.  The  intestine  is  a  thin -walled  tube,  much  paler  in 

colour  than  the  liver,  and  appearing  on  the  surfiEu^e 
at  one  or  two  places  in  the  first  and  second  tum& 
of  the  spiral. 

f.  The  rectum  runs  along  the  nght  border  of  the  first 

half- turn  of  the  spiral,  just  below  the  ridge-like- 
thickening  which  borders  the  right  or  inner  side 
of  the  spiral. 

g.  The  albumen  gland  is  a  large  white  or  yellowish 

mass  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
turns  of  the  spiral.  It  separates  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver  from  each  other. 

L  The  hermaphrodite  gland  is  a  small  yellowish  body 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the  second 
turn  of  the  spiral. 

i.  The  columellar  muscle,  by  which  the  animal  can  be 
retracted  within  the  shell,  runs  along  the  right 
or  inner  side  of  the  spiral,  and  is  attached  to  the 
columella  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  turn. 


MANTLE-CAVITY. 


DISSECTION   OP   THK   MA NTLK -CAVITY   A>'D  OBOAXH 
IN   BKLATION    WITH    IT. 

The  roHpiratory  or  luaulla  oarily  of  the  Hnail  lies  along 

e  dorsal  surface,  coinmt^Dt-'in^  nt  the  collar,  and  ext«nilinK 

vards  rather  iDore  tlmu  three -fouitliB  of  the  way  rournl 

«  finit  turn  of  the  apirul.     The  mantle  is  a  tranBverse  folil 

it  skin  which,  ari^ijiig  from  the  dor^iiil  ttiirface  of  the  visceral 


^Haliz  pamfttia.  Diiiisvction  tram  llie  iighi,  Hide  to  show  tliir 
nuMitlo-envity  and  orRanx  in  nlntian  with  it.  The  arrow  puae* 
thmiwh  the  poimoDuj  apiirtiira  Into  tho  mantle-cavity.  TIim  aholl 
and  Out  opper  part  of  the  •pirtil  vi>ceral  nnan  hure  been  raiuoved- 


in.    PC.  pulmoiiirj  nr  mmitlr  imrit^,    PV,  pnliuimnry  »i 


,  grows  forwards  aloiij,'  llif  liaek.  endiiiR  in  front  i 
enieul  run,  the  collar.     KctwecTi  ilio  mnntlo-ruld  and 
^k  of  the  animal  is  the  laii^e  mantle- cavity ,  which  at  first 
s  AtiU'i-iorl/  by  a  wide  orWco.     Fusion  ot  l\io  coWw  ■w\^\\  ^ 
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the  body- wall  reduces  this  orifice  to  a  small  round  aperture 
ont  he  right  side,  the  respiratory  or  pulmonary  aperture, 
through  which  air  alternately  enters  and  leaves  the  cavity 
during  respiration. 

In  close  relation  with  the  mantle-cavity  are  the  rectum, 
the  heart,  and  the  kidney  and  ureter. 

Place  the  snail  in  a  dissecting  dish  under  water,  and  pin 
it  firmly  doxun  throicgh  the  foot,  with  the  dorsal  surface 
upward.  Open  the  viantle^cavity  by  a  transverse  incision 
through  its  thin  roof,  immediately  behind  the  collar.  Cut 
backwards  from  each  end  of  this  incision  along  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  to  its  posterior  end,  cutting  along  the  left  side  close  to 
the  juTiction  of  the  mantle  and  body^wall,  and  along  the  right 
side  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  promin^it 
ridge  tJiat  borders  this  side,  midway  between  this  and  the 
right  border  of  the  kidney. 

•^  Turn  back  the  roof  of  the  uiantle-cavity,  and  pin  it  down 
30  as  to  fully  expose  tJie  pericardium  atid  kidney. 

A.  The  WaUs  of  the  Mantle-cavity. 

1.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavity  are  formed  by  the 
mantle  itself,  a  thin  fold  of  skin  which  bears  on  its 
under  surface  a  very  rich  network  of  large  blood- 
vessels, especially  abundant  in  front  and  alon«j:  the 
right  side. 

These  vessels,  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated,  unite 
to  form  a  large  trunk,  the  pulmonary  vein,  which 
takes  back  the  oxygenated  blood  to  the  heart,  run- 
nin<2:  along  the  left  side  of  the  kidney. 

The  mantle  is  greatly  thickened  in  front  to  fonii 
the  collar  :  posteriorly  it  is  thickened  by  the  kidney 
and  pericardium,  both  of  which  lie  in  its  substance. 

•2.  The  floor  of  the  cavity,  which  is  fonned  by  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  body,  is  muscular,  and  strongly  arched 
from  side  to  side.  Contraction  of  its  muscles  causes 
flattening  of  the  floor,  and  thus  enlarges  the  ca\ity, 
causing  an    inrush   of  air  through  the  pulmonary 
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aperture.  On  relaxation  of  the  muscles  the  Hoor 
resumes  its  previous  convex  shape,  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  cavity  and  effecting  expiration. 

By  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
floor  of  the  mantle-cavity  the  air  is  continually 
renewed,  and  the  cavity  thus  becomes  a  lung. 

B.  The  Organs  in  relation  with  the  Hantle-cavity. 
1.  The  pericardial  cavity  and  heart. 

a.  The  pericardial  cavity,  which  has  already  been  seen 

from  the  exterior,  is  oval,  thin- walled,  and  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  It  lies  in  the  roof  of 
the  mantle-cavity  at  its  posterior  end  and  left  side, 
and  is  in  close  contact  with  the  left  side  of  the 
kidney  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Open,  Uic  pericardial  cavity  to  expose  the  heart, 

b.  The  heart  has  two  chambers,  of  about  equal  size. 

i.  The  auricle  is  proximal,  i,e,  nearer  the  collar, 
and  has  thin  walls.  It  receives  in  front  the 
pulmonary  vein,  which  returns  to  it  aerated 
blood  from  the  lung. 

ii.  The  ventricle  is  the  pear-shaped  distal  division 
of  the  heart,  with  thick  muscular  walls.  It 
receives  oxygenated  blood  from  the  auricle, 
and  drives  it  through  the  aorta  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  blood-vessels  will  be  described  later  on. 

:2.  The  kidney  and  ureter. 

a.  The  kidney  is  a  large,  pale  yellow,  triangular  bo<ly 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mantle - 
cavity.  Its  left  side  is  notched  to  receive  the 
pericardium,  which  lies  close  against  it. 

i.  The  reno-pericardial  canal  is  a  narrow  ciliated 
passage  leading  from  the  pericardial  cavity  to 
the  kidney.  Its  pericardial  opening  is  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  length  ot  ftie  g«s\\.^  ^  o\).\iKi- 
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site  the  ventricle,  and  close  to  the  inner  or 
ventral  border  of  the  septum  between  the 
pericardial  cavity  and  the  kidney. 

TJic  reno-'pericardial  passage  is  difficult  to  make  out.  To 
see  it,  take  a  fresh  snails  make  a  sm^ll  hole  into  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  and  inject  it  with  carmine  or  other  colouring 
matter  in  stispension.  This  will  pass  into  the  kidney  along 
the  passage,  which  can  then  be  followed, 

ii.  The  stractore  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  a 
sac  lined  by  a  glandular  epithelium,  and  with 
its  walls  thrown  into  a  large  number  of 
lamellar  folds  projecting  into  its  cavity. 

Slit  open  the  kidney  longitudinally :  wash  it  out  with  a 
gentle  stream  of  water,  and  note  its  structure, 

b.  The  ureter  is  a  thin-walled  duct  which  commences 
at  the  proximal  end  of  the  kidney  and  runs  back 
along  its  right  side  to  the  distal  end.  It  then 
turns  sharply  forwards,  and  runs  along  the  right 
side  of  the  mantle-cavity  to  its  anterior  end, 
l}dng  dorsal  to  the  rectum,  and  just  within  the 
prominent  ridge-like  fold  that  marks  the  junction 
of  the  roof  and  right  side  of  the  mantle-cavity. 

In  front  it  opens  into  the  mantle-cavity  imme- 
diately above  and  to  the  right  of  the  pulmonary 
aperture.  The  opening  is  slit-like,  and  is  con- 
tinued as  two  divergent  grooves  with  prominent 
lips,  which  run  down  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  pulmonary  aperture,  the  right  groove  being 
continuous  below  with  the  spout-like  aperture  of 
the  rectum. 

Insert  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  into  the  pulmonary 
aperture  from  the  outside,  and  cut  through  the  collar,  keeping 
close  to  tlie  left  side  of  the  aperture.  Turn  the  right  lip  of 
tlie  aperture  over  to  the  right  side.  Pass  a  seeker  into  the 
rectum  from  the  antis  so  as  to  identify  it.  Note  the  ureter 
running  along  the  light  side  of  the  rectum,  but  dorsal  to  it  in 
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the  natuTcU  position  of  the  parts.  Trace  the  ureter  forwards 
to  its  opening,  and  inflate  it  with  a  blowpipe.  Insert  a  seeker 
into  the  opening  ;  and,  using  this  as  a  guide,  slit  up  the  ureter 
along  its  whole  length,  following  it  back  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  mantle-cavity,  and  then  forwards  close  alongside  the  kidney 
to  its  anterior  end,  into  which  it  opens, 

8.  The  reetum  is  a  wide  tube  running  along  the  right  side 
of  the  mantle-cavity,  ventral  to  the  ureter.  It  opens 
in  front  at  the  anus,  which  has  already  been  seen. 

Insert  a  bristle  or  seeker  into  the  rectum  from  the  anus, 
and  note  carefuUy  the  relations  of  the  amis  and  the  respira- 
tory and  renal  apertures. 


Ul.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

Cut  away  the  part  of  the  collar  to  the  left  of  the  ptU- 
monary  aperture.  Detach  the  right  side  of  the  collar,  with 
the  anal  aperture,  from  the  body-wall.  Separate  the  rectum 
from  the  body  by  cutting  along  the  right  side  of  the  numtle, 
just  below  the  rectum,  as  far  back  as  the  hinder  end  of  the 
mantle-cavity.    Turn  the  rectum  hack,  and  pin  it  down. 

Make  a  median  longitudinal  incision  through  the  floor  of 
the  mantle-cavity,  and  continue  it  forwards  along  the  head  to 
its  anterior  end.  Dissect  the  flaps  away  from  the  underlying 
parts,  and  pin  them  out  right  and  left. 

Carefully  remove  the  thin  skin  covering  the  spiral  visceral 
mass  ;  and  unravel  the  reproductive  organs,  which  arc  white 
in  eohwr  and  very  bulky,  and  the  alimentary  canal,  the  coils 
of  which  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  liver. 

Arrange  the  reproductive  organs  on  the  right,  the  digestive 
organs  on  the  left  side  of  the  dissection. 

The  removal  of  the  integument  from  tlie  visceral  mass 
requires  care,  but  presents  no  great  difficulty.  Special  care  is 
needed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  mantlcHiavity,  where  th<'. 
parts  are  rather  firmly  bound  together. 

The  dissection  is  greatly  facilitated  by  frequent  washing 
under  ths  iap. 
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A.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  convoluted  tube,  of  nearly  uni- 
form size  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  presenting 
special  features  in  its  anterior  portion. 

1.  The  buccal  mass  or  pharynx  is  the  enlarged  anterior  end 

of  the  canal,  into  which  the  mouth  opens.  It  fomiii 
a  prominent  rounded  mans  in  the  head,  with  stout 
muscular  walls,  and  will  bo  more  fully  examined 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  dinsection  (p.  12G).  It 
contains  the  odontophore. 

Insert  a  seeker  into  the  mouth ^  ami  note  that  it  passes 
upwards  and  back  wards  into  the  buccal  nuiss, 

2.  The  CMOphag^  is  a  narrow   thin-walled  tube,  which 

arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  buccal  mass 
and  runs  backwards,  passing  into  the  crop. 

8.  The  crop  is  a  large  fusiform  thin-walled  dilatation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  lying  partly  in  front  of  the 
visceral  hump,  partly  in  the  first  turn  of  the  spire. 
It  is  widest  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and 
gradually  narrows  behind. 

4.  The  *  stomach '  is  a  slightly  dilated  loop  of  the  alimentary 

canal,  between  the  crop  and  the  intestine.     It  lies 

close  to  the  surface  of  the  visceral  hump,  near  tho 

commencement  of  the  second  turn  of  the  spire,  and 

between  the  right    and   left   lobes  of  the   liver. 

Its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal 
folds. 


Fui.  30. — Helix  pomatia.    Dissection  from  the  right  side  to  show  th& 
digestive  and  reproductive  systems,    (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  aniM.  AQ»  albamen  gland.  B,  buootil  maiw.  O,  aac  of  odrmtophorc. 
OGt  oerebnU  g»nglion.  D.  jaw.  2,  mouth.  F,  flagellum.  Q,  genital* 
apertore.  H.  crop.  HD,  heruiaphnxlite  duct.  HQ,  hcmmphrodite  klantl. 
I.  intestloe.  K,  aart  mo.  L,  miicoiiK  glandn.  IjD,  left  h{le-<laot.  liSu,  left 
lobes  of  lirer.  M»  female  portion  of  the  common  duct.  N,  male  portion  of 
the  oommon  duct.  O.  receptaoulum  (loniiniA.  0\  dilated  end  of  receptaculnm 
■eminia.  P.  penia,  retracteiL  PQ,  iMiiai  ganglion.  B,  rectum.  BD.  right 
bile^lact.  Btn  right  lobe  of  liver.  8,  *  Ktomach.*  8D,  salivary  duct.  8Q> 
■aliTmiy  gland.  T.  tentacle.  VD,  van  deferens.  VGt  Y\«ceio-vV<e>3S«\  fgiSL- 
glkuL    T",  efe.    Z,  posterior  ciul  oi  Uwt. 
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Ji.  The  intestine  describes  a  somewhat  S'^^t^P^  course, 
and  is  imbedded  in  the  liver,  from  which  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  separate  it.  From  the  stomach  it  runs 
back  round  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral,  lying  in  a 
groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left;  lobe  of  the 
liver,  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  mantle-cavity,  where 
it  passes  into  the  rectum.  It  is  superficial  along  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

6.  The  rectum  has  already  been  traced  along  the  right  side 
of  the  mantle-cavity  to  the  anus. 

B.  The  Digestive  Glands. 

1.  The  salivary  glands  are  a  pair  of  large  white  lobulated 

glands  lying  on  the  upper  surface  and  the  sides  of 
the  crop,  to  the  walls  of  which  they  cCre  attached  by 
numerous  strands  of  connective  tissue.  Their  ducts, 
which  are  long  and  slender,  run  forwards  and  open 
into  the  buccal  mass,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
oesophagus. 

2.  The  liver  is  a  very  large  bilobed  gland,  of  a  reddish- 

brown  colour,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  visceral 
hump. 

a.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  is  partially  subdivided  into  three  lobes. 
It  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  turn  of  the 
spire,  immediately  behind  the  mantle-cavity,  and 
is  grooved  on  its  outer  surface  by  the  intestine. 
It  has  three  main  ducts,  which  unite  to  open  by 
a  single  large  aperture  into  the  left  side  of  the 
stomach. 

1).  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  and  upper  turns  of  the  spire. 
It  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe  by  the  posterior 
end  of  the  crop,  the  stomach  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intestine,  and  the  albumen  gland. 
It  has  one  large  duct,  which  opens  into  the  right 
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side  of  the  stomach,  ahnost  opposite  to  the  left 
dact,  but  slightly  beyond  it. 

Slit  up  the  stomach,  and  wash  out  its  contents.  Note  the 
openings  of  the  bile-ducts,  andfolUno  these  with  a  seeker  into 
the  lobes  of  the  liver. 


IV.    DISSECTION    OF  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  snail  is  hermaphrodite,  but  does  not  fertilise  its  own 
ova.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  reproductive  organs  are 
extremely  complex. 

1.  The  hermaphrodite  gland  is  a  small  yellowish  body 
lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  second  turn  of  the 
spire,  and  closely  imbedded  in  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver.  Within  it  both  ova  and  spennatozoa  are 
produced. 

Place  a  small  piece  of  the  hermaphrodite  gland  on  a  slide 
in  a  drop  of  water :  tease  it  slightly :  cover ;  ar^  examine 
with  low  and  high  powers. 

The  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  finger-like 
follicles,  in  each  of  which  ova  are  developed  in  tiie 
outer  wall,  and  spermatozoa  in  the  more  central 
part.  The  ova  are  large  round  granular  cells,  with 
very  large  reticulate  nuclei :  the  spermatozoa,  which 
are  generally  aggregated  in  wisp-like  bundles,  have 
small  rodlike  heads  and  very  long  tails. 

t2.  The  hermaphrodite  duct  is  a  very  sinuous  duct  of  a 
whitish  colour,  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  spire 
close  to  the  columella,  and  opening  into  the  innitr 
side  of  the  albumen  gland. 

S.  The  albumen  gland  is  an  elongated  compact  yellowish 
white  body,  varying  greatly  in  size  at  different  times. 
It  hes  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  turn  of  the  Hpire 
along  its  inner  side,  between  the  stomach  and  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
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4.  The  common  duct  arises  £rom  the  end  of  the  albumen 

gland,  close  to  the  pomt  of  entrance  of  the  herm- 
aphrodite duct,  and  runs  forwards  through  the  body 
almost  to  the  head,  lying  along  the  right  side  of  the 
crop  and  cBsophagus,  and  slightly  ventral  to  these. 

It  is  very  wide,  and  along  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  is  incompletely  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
septum  into  two  parallel  ducts.  Of  these  one,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thrown  into  very  numerous  and 
prominent  transverse  folds,  serves  for  the  passage  of 
the  ova  ;  while  the  other,  which  transmits  the  sper- 
matozoa, has  a  comparatively  smooth  surface,  but 
has  its  walls  thickened  by  a  whitish  glandular  pro- 
static mass.  At  their  anterior  ends  the  two  ducts 
separate  completely  from  each  other  as  oviduct  and 
vas  deferens  respectively. 

Slit  open  the  common  duct  longitudinally ;  and  note  the 
septum  J  which  partially  divides  it  into  male  and  female  ducts. 

5.  The  male  duct  and  its  accessory  organs. 

a.  The  vas  deferens  is  a  slender,  slightly  convoluted 

tube  of  uniform  diameter,  which  runs  forwards 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  female  organs,  between 
these  and  the  buccal  mass,  passes  under  the 
retractor  muscle  of  the  right  upper  tentacle,  and 
then  runs  back  to  open  into  the  base  of  the  penis. 

b.  The  flagellom  is  a  long  tubular  diverticulum,  which 

arises  from  the  vas  deferens  just  before  it  reachea 
the  penis.  It  lies  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
crop  and  other  \'iscera.  In  it  the  spermatozoa 
are  agglutinated  together  to  fonn  a  long  rod-like 
body,  the  spermatophore. 

c.  The  penis  is  a  muscular  tube  continuous  with  the 

vas  deferens,  and  lying  somewhat  obliquely  across 
the  OBsophagus  just  behind  the  buccal  mass ;  it 
opens  to  the  exterior  at  the  genital  pore,  through 
which  it  can  be  protruded. 
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To  the  penis  is  attached  the  retractor  penis 
muscle,  a  narrow  muscular  band,  which  arises 
from  the  floor  of  the  mantle -canty,  and  runs 
downwards  and  fon\'ards  to  its  insertion. 

G.  The  female  duot  and  its  acceMory  organs. 

a.  The  oviduct  is  a  short  thick-walled  tube,  running 

forwards  from  the  point  at  wliich  it  leaves  the  vas 
deferens. 

b.  The  vagina  is  a  thick-walled  tube  into  which  the 

oviduct  opens  in  front,  and  which  runs  forwards 
to  open  with  the  penis  at  the  common  genital 
pore. 

c.  The  mucons  glands  are  two  tufts  of  tubular  glands, 

opening  by  a  pair  of  apertures  into  the  vagina  : 
each  tuft  consists  of  thirty  to  forty  finger- lik(» 
processes. 

d.  The  dart  sac  is  a  large  pyiiform  sac  opening  into 

the  vagina  just  beyond  the  mucous  glands.  It 
has  very  thick  walls,  and  contains  a  quadrangular 
calcareous  spicule. 

e.  The  ipermotheca,  or  receptacolnm  seminis,  is  a  long 

csecal  diverticulum  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
vagina.  It  lies  alongside,  the  common  duct,  and 
its  hinder  end  is  expanded  into  a  globular  dilata- 
tion just  behind  the  pericardium  and  kidney.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  flagellum,  and 
serves  to  lodge  the  spermatophore  received  from 
another  snail. 

A  small  diverticulum  is  vei7  commonly  given 
off  about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  vagina. 
In  H.  aspersa  this  is  largely  developed  and  forms 
the  longer  portion  of  the  spermotheca. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  spenno- 
theca  for  the  vas  deferens,  nor  to  cut  away  its 
globular  dilatation  during  the  dissection  of  other 
parts. 
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V.    DISSECTION  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Tbe  nervous  system  consists  of  paired  ganglia,  of  com- 
missures and  connectives  uniting  them,  and  of  nerves  run- 
ning from  these  central  organs  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
chief  ganglia  with  their  commissures  and  connectives  form 
a  nerve-collar  encircling  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  the  head  is  protruded  this  collar  surrounds 
the  oesophagus  inunediately  behind  the  buccal  mass;  but 
when  the  head  is  retracted  the  buccal  mass  is  polled  back 
through  the  collar,  which  then  lies  in  front  of  it. 

The  ganglia  are  enveloped  in  a  rather  dense  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  which  must  be  removed  before  their  shape 
-can  be  determined. 


1.  The  supra-GBsophageal  or  cerebral  ganglia  are  a  pair  of 
closely  apposed  pyriform  masses,  forming  a  broad 
transverse  band  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

From  the  outer  ends  of  the  ganglia  large  nei*ves 
run  to  both  pairs  of  tentacles  and  to  the  lips. 

From  their  under  or  ventral  surface  a  pair  of  buc- 
cal nerves  run  forwards  alongside  the  oesophagus, 
and  end  in  a  pair  of  small  buccal  ganglia,  which  lie 
at  the  outer  sides  of  the  saUvary  ducts  close  to  their 
openings  into  the  buccal  mass.  The  buccal  ganglia 
are  united  by  a  transverse  commissure,  and  from 
them  nerves  arise  supplying  the  buccal  mass. 

From  the  posterior  and  outer  border  of  each 
supra-oesophageal  ganglion  two  stout  connectives 
pass  downwards  and  slightly  backwards  to  the  sub- 
oesophageal  ganglia.  Between  these  two  on  each 
side  is  the  slender  auditory  nerve. 

^.  The  sub-(B8ophageal  ganglia  are  a  number  of  closely 
approximated  ganglionic  masses,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  difficult  to  determine.  The  anterior  aorta 
nms  through  the  centre  of  the  mass,  marking  the 
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division  between  the  aniero-inferior  portion,  or  pedal 
ganglia,  and  the  postero-snperior  portion,  or  visoero- 
plenral  ganglia. 

a.  The  pedal  ganglia  are  a  pair  of  closely  apposed 

masses,  from  which  a  number  of  large  nen-es 
pass  to  the  foot. 

b.  The  Tisoero-plenral  ganglia  consist  of  at  least  two 

pairs  of  ganglionic  masses,  closely  apposed  to  each 
other  and  to  the  pedal  ganglia.  From  them  large 
nerves  pass  outwards  to  the  viscera  and  to  the 
body-wall. 

8.  The  stmctare  of  the  ganglia. 

Bemove  one  of  tlie  ganglia  ;  place  it  in  1  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  for  a  short  time  to  soften  the  connective  tissne,  and  theft 
tease  it  on  a  slide  in  glycerine.  Cover;  and  examine  it  with 
low  and  high  powers. 

The  nerve-oells  arc  large  granular  cells  with  very 
large  and  distinctly  reticulate  nuclei,  and  with  long 
branching  processes  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  one  another  and  with  tlie  nerve-fibres. 


VI.     THE   SENSE   ORGANS. 

1.  The  eyes  are  placed  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  larger 

tentacles,  and  are  only  exposed  when  these  are  fully 
protruded.  Each  receives  a  branch  from  the  large 
nerve  supplying  the  tentacle. 

Each  eye  is  a  small  spherical  vesicle,  the  wall  ot 
which  is  strongly  pigmented  in  its  posterior  portion, 
and  lined  by  a  layer  of  retinal  cells.  The  cavity  of 
the  vesicle  is  partially  filled  by  a  large  cuticular  leuH, 
which  projects  into  it  from  its  anterior  wall. 

2.  The  auditory  organs  are  a  pair  of  small  spherical  sacs 

imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  pedal  ganglia,  and 
containing  nnmerous   minute    calcareoxxa  olcXvHXv^. 
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They  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
which  connect  them  with  the  supra-oesophageal 
ganglia. 

8.  The  pedal  gland  is  a  tubular  sac  extending  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  opening 
in  front  by  an  aperture  just  below  the  head. 

It  has  glandular  walls,  and  is  lined  by  a  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  cells  of  the  ventral  wall  resemble 
sensory  cells  in  character,  and  the  gland  has  hence 
been  regarded  by  some  writers  as,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  a  sensory  organ,  possibly  olfactory  in  function. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  tJie  external  aperture  of  the  pedcU  gland, 
<ind  lay  the  gland  open  along  its  whole  length. 


VII.     DISSECTION   OF  THE   BUCCAL  MASS. 

Remove  the  nerve-collar.  Cut  across  the  czsophagv^  and 
.salivary  glaiuls  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  buccal 
mass,  andfixdovm  the  buccal  nmss  firmly  by  pifis  through  its 
retractor  muscles.  Note  the  horny  jaw,  seen  as  a  dark  trans- 
verse hoop  across  the  front  of  the  buccal  mass  ;  and  tJie  sac 
of  the  radula,  which  forms  a  rounded  projection  from  its 
hinder  end. 

Slit  up  tlie  ossopJuigus  with  scissors  along  the  mid-dorsal 
line,  and  continue  tlie  cut  forwards  along  the  buccal  mass  as 
Jar  as  the  jaw.  Separate  the  ttvo  sides  so  as  to  expose  the 
<:avity  of  the  buccal  mass. 

1.  The  radula  is  a  brownish-yellow  chitinous  riband  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  buccal  mass,  and  having  its  free 
surface  produced  into  an  immense  number  of  minute 
backwardly  directed  teeth,  arranged  in  very  regular 
transverse  rows. 

The  hinder  end  of  the  radula  is  folded  longitudi- 
nally on  itself,  and  lodged  in  a  tubular  sac,  which 
projects  freely  behind  the  buccal  mass,  and  within 
which  the  radula  is  formed  as  a  ciiticular  secretion  of 
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its  epithelial  lining.  The  anterior  end  is  opened  out 
and  rests  on  a  cartilaginous  cushion.  By  means  of 
protractor  and  retractor  muscles,  the  organ  can  be 
protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  licking  or  rasping  action.  As 
it  wears  away  in  front,  it  is  replaced  by  growth 
forwards  from  its  liinder  end. 

The  radula  with  the  cushions  and  the  muscles 
together  make  up  the  odontophore. 

Dissect  out  the  roulula;  clean  it;  and  mount  it  on  a 
-alide  in  a  drop  of  water  or  glycerine^  with  its  tootJied  surface 
upwards.    Examine  it  with  lotv  and  high  powers, 

2.  Tlie  jaw  is  a  semicircular  chitinous  bar,  strongly  ridged 
on  its  posterior  surfieice,  against  which  the  odontophore 
workd. 

Dissect  out  the  jaic  and  examine  it  with  a  lejis  or  the 
microscope. 

viii.  thp:  circulatory  system. 

The  dissection  of  the  circulatory  system  must  be  performed 
on  a  second  snail. 

It  is  greatly  facilitated  by  injecting  the  vessels  with 
•a  coloured  fluid.  Tlie  arteries  should  be  injected  from  tJie 
ventricle^  and  the  pulmonary  vein  and  its  branches  from  tlie 
•auricle.  The  venous  system  mttst  be  injected  from  several 
places  ;  the  right  pulmonarif  sinus  is  readily  injected  both 
Jorward^  and  backwards,  and  tlie  pedal  simises  may  also  be 
injected. 

1.  The  arterial  system. 

From  the  ventricle  arises  a  single  large  vessel, 
the  aorta.  This  gives  off  almost  at  once  a  large 
visceral  artery,  which  nms  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  supplying  both 
lobes  of  the  liver,  the  intestine,  and  the  reproductive 
organs. 

The  aorta  itself  runs  forwards  aloivg  l\\^  x\^\k 
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side  of  the  crop,  between  it  and  the  common  iluct. 

giv-ing  off  large  branches  to  the  salivary  gluiuls  and 
Ifody-wall.  It  then  continues  its  course  forwariL? 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  (esophagus ;  pierces 
the  Bnb-cesopliagea.1  ganglionic  mass,  passing  hetween 
the  pedal  niid  viiH:ero-pleuml  gangha;  gives  off  a 
large  pedal  artery  vliich  runs  back  along  the  foot ; 
and  finally  divides  into  large  branches  supphing  the 
tentacles  and  buccal  mass. 


'.,  .11.     Helix  pomati 

[mtiEverficI}'  to  th 
Iitni^k  line.     (a.  u.  m.) 


nt   glaiuli     P,   pHl»1    gluul. 
uuMlas.    8.  •pR'Duitliiu.    BO.  MkU- 


IQ.oll-  I 
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8.  The  Tenoni  ■yttflm. 

The  venous  system  consists  partlj'  of  tubular 
TBBsels  with  definite  walls,  and  partly  of  irregular 
lacunar  spaces,  tho  exact  relations  of  which  to  the 
arteries  and  to  the  body-cavity  are  not  determiiieil. 

Two  large  irre^^ular  pedal  limuei  lie  in  the  foot. 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pedal  gland. 

A  viiceral  sinai  commences  at  the  top  of  the 
spire  and  runs  down  it,  receiving  branches  from  the 
various  organs,  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  mantle- 
cavity,  where  it  opens  into  the  palmonuy  ainna,  a 
large  vein  running  all  round  the  mantle-cavity  at  thi- 
junction  of  its  sides  and  floor.  Along  the  right  side 
the  pulmonary  sinus  lies  immediately  ventral  to  ihe 
rectum,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached,  and  from 
which  it  receives  numerous  small  veins.  From  the 
pulmonary  sinus  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  roof  of 
the  mantle-cavity  by  the  afferent  pulmonary  vessels  : 
these  run  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  roof  of  thi: 
mantle-cavity,  interdigitating  with  the  efferent  ves- 
sels, with  which  they  are  connected  by  a  network  of 
thin-walled  vessels  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated. 
The  efferent  vessels  unite  to  form  the  polmonary 
Tflin,  a  large  trunk  running  straight  back  in  the  roof 
of  the  mantle-cavity  to  the  heart.  Just  before  reach- 
ing the  auricle,- the  pulmonary  vein  receives  a  large 
Teaal  vein  &om  the  kidney. 
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Chapter  Vin. 

THE  CRAYFISH.     Astacus  fluviatilis. 

The  freshwater  crayfish  is  fedrly  common  in  many  of  the 
streams  of  England  and  Ireland,  hiding  in  holes  imder  the 
banks.  It  is  of  a  greenish  grey  colour ;  and  in  form,  as  well  as 
in  internal  structure,  it  closely  Resembles  the  lobster,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  related.  It  moves  about  slowly,  half  walking 
on  its  long  thoracic  legs,  half  swimming,  but  when  alarmed 
darts  suddenly  backwards  by  violent  flexion  of  its  tail  or 
abdomen. 

The  hard  external  cuticle  of  the  crayfish  is  transversely 
jointed,  to  allow  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  ;  and  this 
segmentation  affects  also  those  internal  organs  which  are 
directly  concerned  with  locomotion,  i.e.  the  muscles,  and  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  supplying  them.  No  segmentation, 
however,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  its  glands, 
find  none  in  the  excretory  and  reproductive  systems:  in 
this  respect  the  crayfish  differs  widely  from  such  animals  as 
the  leech,  in  which  these  systems  are  arranged  segmentally. 

Each  segment  of  the  crayfish,  except  the  last,  bears  a 
pair  of  jointed  appendages.  These  differ  greatly  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  body,  but  are  all  modifications  of  one  common 
type,  and  serially  homologous  with  one  another.  The  anterior 
ones  form  tactile  organs ;  those  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  act 
as  jaws,  and  the  remainder  as  organs  of  locomotion.  The 
foremost  pair  of  these  latter  are  of  great  size,  and  end  in 
powerful  pincers,  used  for  prehension  of  food  and  for  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes. 

The  crayfish  is  carnivorous,  seizing  \U  iood,  ^\id  t^^tva^it 
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to  pieces  by  means  of  the  large  pincers,  Euded  by  the  Braaller 
pincers  of  the  next  two  pairs  of  legs,  and  then  cutUng  it  up 
into  little  bits  with  the  jaws,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouth.  The  real  chewing  la  effected  afterwards  in  the 
atomach  itself. 

The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  male  and  female  are  very 
similar,  bnt  the  abdomen  is  broader  in  the  female. 

The  eggs  are  comparatively  large,  and  are  carried  about  by 
the  female,  attached  to  the  abdominal  appendages,  until  the 
young  are  hatched.  The  newly- hatched  crayfish  differs  cod- 
siderably  in  form  firom  the  adult,  but  has  the  full  number  of 
appendages  already  present.  It  remains  for  a  time  attached 
by  its  pincers  to  the  appendages  of  the  mother,  but  soon  takes 
to  independent  life.  To  allow  for  the  frrowth  of  the  animal 
the  caticle,  which  is  incapable  of  interstitial  growth,  is  cast 
off  periodically,  and  a  new  one  secreted.  This  aodyni,  or 
shedding  of  the  cuticle,  occurs  three  or  more  times  during 
the  first  year  of  the  animal's  life,  and  afterwards  about  once 
n  year,  or  lees  often.  It  involves  not  merely  the  external  in- 
vestment of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  the  covering  of  the 
.gills  and  sense  organs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  hning  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Crayfish  may  be  killed  almost  instantaneously  by  dropping 
them  into  boiling  water. 


I.  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  body  of  the  crayfish  is  very  obviously  diviKihIe  into 
an  anterior  unjointed  portion,  the  cephalothoraz,  and  a  jointed 
and  flexible  hinder  portion,  the  abdomen. 

A.  ExuninatioiL  of  a  Typical  Segment  of  the  Body. 

Examim  in  detail  the  third  or  fourth  segment  of  Ike 
abdomen,  noticing  the  following  points. 

1.  The  eutionlar  investment  or  ezoikeleton  of  the  sogmont 
is  hardened  by  calcification,  except  the  partioTi^  lA 
tbejointB,  which  i-eiiiain  soft  to  aUow  ot  ra.o^emwv'u 
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a.  The   tergum   is  the   convex    ilur^iil    jilato   of    the* 

esosiltcleton, 

b.  The  stenmin  is  the  ventral  tianByerae  bar  between 

the  btisc-A  nf  the  liuib^. 

c.  The  pleura  are  a  pair  of  pUtes  projecting  down  at 

the  sides. 

d.  The  epimera  are  the  portions  of  hanleneil  cuticle 

between  the  pleura  and  the  bases  of  tlie  limba. 
They  are  very  Bmall  in  this  aegraent. 


e.  Soft  nncalcified  portions  connect  the  segment  1 

thnse  in  front  of  and  behind  it,  and  allow  □ 
ment  of  one  segment  npon  anotlier. 

f.  The  joinU   between    the  successive   segments 
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on  the  anterior  marfj^  of  the  tergum,  near  its 
junction  with  the  pleuron.  This  peg  fits  into  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  segment  next  in  front,  preventing  movement 
of  the  abdomen  from  side  to  side. 

^2.  The  appendages  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  segment,  between  the  epimera  and 
the  ends  of  the  sternum,  by  soft  patches  of  cuticle, 
the  arthrodial  membranes.  Each  appendage  con- 
sists of  a  two-jointed  basal  portion,  the  protopodite, 
supporting  distally  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the 
endopodite  and  the  exopodite,  the  former  of  which  is 
nearer  the  median  plane. 

B.  TkeBody. 

This  is  obviously  composed  of  two  parts,  the  cephalothorax 
^md  the  abdomen. 

1.  The  cepbalothoraz  is  composed  of  thirteen  segments 
fused  together,  the  fusion  being  so  complete  that 
tlie  segmentation  is  not  recognisable  on  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  surfaces,  though  it  can  still  be  seen 
below. 

The  cephalothorax  is  encased  laterally  and 
dorsally  by  a  large  shield,  the  carapace.  This  is 
divided  into  cephalic  and  thoracic  portions,  covering 
respectively  the  head  and  the  thorax  of  the  animal, 
by  the  shallow  cenrical  groove,  which  runs  trans- 
versely across  its  dorsal  surface,  and  obliquely  for- 
wards at  the  sides.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the 
carapace  arises  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  hindr^r 
border  of  the  head,  which  grows  back  over  the 
thoracic  segments,  fusing  with  them  more  or  less 
completely. 

a.  The  head,  or  part  in  front  of  the  cervical  groove, 
is  composed  of  five  segments.     In  it  are  to  be 

noticed  the  following  stnictures. 
L  The  nmtrnm  is  a  median  pointed  proVm^aVkOxv 
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of  the  carapace,  extending  forwards  from  its 
anterior  end. 

ii.  The  eyes  are  paired  and  mounted  on  movable 
stalks,  one  at  each  side  of  the  rostrum. 

iii.  The  mouth  is  far  back  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  head,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  jaws. 

b.  The  thorax,  or  part  behind  the  cervical  groove,  is- 

composed    of   eight    segments.      The    following 
points  are  to  be  noticed  in  it. 

i.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  carapace  is  divided 
by  two  longitudinal  grooves  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  the  branchio-cardiac  grooyes, 
into  a  median  dorsal  portion  covering  the 
heart,  and  two  large  plates,  the  branchio- 
stegites,  which  extend  down  at  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  and  cover  the  gills. 

ii.  The  sterna  of  the  thoracic  segments  are  all 
fused  together,  except  the  hindmost,  which  is 
movable. 

2.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  seven  movable  segments, 
united  by  peg  and  socket  joints,  which  allow  of 
movement  in  a  vertical  plane  only,  the  limit  of 
extension  possible  being  nearly  a  straight  line. 

a.  The  first  abdominal  segment  is  smaller  than  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  is  devoid  of  pleura. 

b  The  segments  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  aro 
essentially  like  the  typical  segment  already 
examined. 

c.  The  seventh  abdominal  segment,  or  telson,  is  much 

flattened  dorso-ventrally,  and  is  devoid  of  pleura 
and  of  appendages :  it  is  divided  transversely  by 
an  imperfect  hinge,  and  its  ventral  surface,  which 
is  only  slightly  calcified,  is  perforated  by  the  longi- 
tudinal slit-like  anus. 
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C.  The  Appendagef . 

These  are  all  reducible  to  a  common  type  composed  of  the 
three  parts  protopodite,  exopodite,  and  endopodite,  already 
seen  in  the  appendage  of  the  typical  segment,  together  with 
an  epipodite,  which  may  be  a  simple  plate  or  may  bear 
gill  plumes.  From  such  a  typical  form  all  the  appendages 
of  the  crayfish  can  be  derived  by  variations  in  form  and 
relative  size  of  the  various  parts,  or  by  total  suppression  of 
one  or  more  parts. 

In  the  following  description  the  appendages  are  numbered 
^  Jrom  before  backwards,  and  are   distinguished  by  the  large 
Boman  numerals  I.  to  XIX. 

Bemove  the  appendages  of  the  right  side  one  by  one^ 


.^ 


v^^  beginning  with  the  hindmost^  and  taking  special  care  to 
\  J  remove  each  appendage  entire.    The  characters  of  the  smaller 
\  ones  can  he  best  made  out  by  examination  in  a  drop  of  water^ 
*  i  between  two  slips  of  glass. 

1.  The  abdominal  appendages,  excepting  the  hindmost,  are 
^  of  small  size,  and  serve  in  the  female  to  carry  the 

eggs.    The  last  or  twentieth  segment  has  no  appen- 
.^  dages. 

->  XIX.  The  sixth  abdominal  appendages  are  broad  ancf 

lamellar,  and  form  with  the  telson  the  powerful 
tail-fin. 

i.  The  protopodite  is  short,  broad  and  undivided. 

ii.  The  endopodite  is  a  flat  oval  plate,  fringed  at 
/  its  free  edge  with  setae. 

iii.  The  exopodite  is  similar,  but  lar^^er,  and  divided 
by  a  transverse  hmge  into  two  parts. 

XVm.  The  fifth   abdominal  appendage  is   a   small 
swimmeret. 

i.  The  protopodite  is  two-jointed,  the  small  proxi- 
^  mal  joint  being  named  ooxopodite,  the  longer 

distal  joint  the  basipodite. 

ji\  The    endopodite    is    a    many-joiiiteA.    fA^vm^tiV 
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covered    with    setse.     Its    first    joint    is    the 
largest. 

iii.  The  exopodite  is  similar,  but  smaller. 

XVII.  and  XVI.    These  two  pairs  of  appendages  closely 
resemble  XVIII. 

XV.  In  the  female  this  resembles  XVIII.,  but  is  liable 
to  reduction,  and  may  be  absent. 

In  the  male  it  is  normally  turned  forwards 
and  is  specially  modified  for  transferring  the 
spermatozoa  to  the  female.  The  protopodite 
and  exopodite  resemble  those  of  XVIII.,  but  the 
large  proxunal  joint  of  the  endopodite  is  pro- 
duced distally  on  its  inner  side  into  a  short 
plate,  rolled  longitudinally  upon  itself  to  form 
an  imperfect  tube :  the  remainder  of  the  endo- 
podite is  a  small  jointed  rod  as  in  XVIII 

XrV.  In  the  female  this  is  reduced  or  absent. 

In  the  male  it  is  modified  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  XV.  It  is  an  unjointed  rod,  the  distal 
portion  of  which  is  flattened  and  rolled  upon 
itself  to  fonn  an  imperfect  tube.  It  is  probably 
formed  of  the  protopodite  and  endopodite  fused 
together. 

*2.  The  thoraoic  appendages,  of  which  there  are  eight  pairs, 
fall  readily  into  two  groups:  a  posterior  group  of 
five  pairs  of  large  appendages,  XIII.  to  IX.,  used  for 
walking  and  prehension,  and  devoid  of  exopodites ; 
and  an  anterior  group  of  three  pairs  of  maxillipedes 
or  foot-jaws,  VIII.  to  VI.,  which  possess  both  exo- 
podites and  cndopodites,  and  aid  in  passing  food  to  the 
mouth. 

The  tJioracic  appendages  can  he  more  easily  revwved,  and  their 
relations  determinedy  if  the  branchiost^ite  be  first  cut  away. 

XII.  The  last  but  one  of  the  thoracic  legs  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  Beriea, 
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i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  joints,  of  which 
the  first,  or  coxopodite,  is  short  and  broad, 
and  bears  a  large  gill  and  a  tuft  of  long  fine 
hairs,  the  *  coxopoditic  setaB.*  The  second 
joint,  or  basipodite,  is  much  smaller,  and  bears 
the  endopodite. 

ii.  The  endopodite  consists  of  hye  joints,  named  as 
follows,  beginning  at  the  proximal  end: — 
isohiopodite,  meropodite,  carpopodite,  pro- 
podite,  and  daotylopodite.  Of  these  the  mero- 
podite and  the  propodite  are  the  longest,  and 
the  daotylopodite  is  clawlike. 

2in.  This,  the  last  thoracic  leg,  differs  from  XII.  in 
having  no  gill.  In  the  male  the  coxopodite  is 
perforated  at  its  inner  angle  by  the  genital  pore. 

21.  This  resembles  XII.,  but  the  propodite  is  pro- 
longed distally  so  as  to  form  with  the  dactylo- 
podite  a  pair  of  pincers  or  chelsB.  The  inner 
angle  of  the  coxopodite  is  perforated  by  the 
genital  pore  in  the  female. 

Z.  This  is  like  XI.,  but  has  no  genital  pore. 

IX.  This  is  similar  to  X.,  but  much  larger  and  stouter, 
the  terminal  chcIsB  beii^g  especially  large  and 
powerful.  The  basipodite  and  ischiopoditc  are 
firmly  fused  together,  as  happens  occasionally  in 
other  limbs  of  the  series. 

Tm.  The  third  mazillipede  is  directed  forwards  under 
the  five  appendages  in  front  of  it. 

i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  coxopodite,  bearing 
a  gill  and  coxopoditic  setaa ;  and  basipodite, 
bearing  endopodite  and  exopodite. 

ii.  The  endopodite  consists  of  five  joints,  named  as 
in  the  legs.  The  first  joint  or  ischiopodite  is 
the  largest  and  is  fused  with  the  basipodite. 

in.  The  exopodite  is  slender,  and  conaisl^i  ol  %i\otv^ 
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proximal  joint  and  a  distal  many-jointed  fila- 
ment. 
Yn.  The  second  maxillipede  is  smaller  and  less  firmly 
calcified  than  VIII.,  which  it  resembles  in  form  ; 
but  the  exopodite  is  larger  than  in  VIII.,  and 
*  the  endopodite  smaller,  its  largest  joint  being  the 

meropodite,  and  all  its  joints  being  movable. 

VI.  The  first  maxillipede  is  smaller  and  softer  than 

vn. 

i.  The  two  joints  of  the  protopodite  are  expanded 
on  the  inner  side,  forming  a  large  two-lobed 
lamella.  A  broad  plate,  the  epipodite,  takes 
the  place  of  a  gill. 

ii.  The  endopodite  is  very  small  and  two-join te<l. 
iii.  The  exopodite  resembles  that  of  VII. 

3.  The  head  appendages  consist  of  three  pairs  of  oral 
appendages  or  jaws,  V.  to  III.,  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  and  two  pairs  of  pre-oral  appendages, 
n.  and  I.,  at  the  front  of  the  head. 

V.  The  seoond  Tnaxilla  consists  of  a  protopodite,  an 
endopodite,  and  on  the  outer  side  an  organ  sub- 
servient to  respiration,  the  soaphognathite. 
i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  joints,  coxopodite 
and  basipodite,  each  of  which  is  expanded  on 
its  inner  side  into  a  bilobed  lamella, 
ii.  The  endopodite  is  small,  pointed,  and  unjointed. 
iii.  The  soaphognathite  is  an  elongated  plate  at- 
tached by  the  middle  of  its  inner  edge  to  the 
oater  side  of  the   protopodite.    It  may  be 


Fio.  33. — Aftaeiu  fluTiatilif,  var.  nobilii.  The  oral  appendages  of  the 
ri^t  side  seen  from  below  and  behind ;   x  2.J.    (c.  h.  h.) 

m,  the  mandible.  IV  and  V  the  first  and  second  maxillee.  VI,  VII, 
and  Vni,  the  three  maxillipedes. 

*  At  r^^n  of  attaohment  to  bo«ly-walL  AH  and  AD.  points  of  in^iertion  of 
abductor  Md  addnotor  muaclesof'nuuiilible.  B,  baiiipodite.  O,  carpopoclite. 
ex.  coxraodite.  D,  dactylopodite.  £,  epipodite.  S*,  pivot*  of  mandible. 
0»  gUL  a,  cozopoditic  ieto).  I,  iwhiopodite.'  M,  meropodltc.  "N,  ^tkidscv- 
po«ut«L    P,  propodJte.    B,  acapAoirnathite.    X,  flrtt  joint  ol  exoyoiiWA. 
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regarded  as  the  exopodite  and  epipodite  fused 
together.  It  serves  to  keep  a  current  of  water 
flowing  through  the  gill  chamber  (p.  144). 

IV.  The  first  maxilla  is  small.  The  two  joints  of  the 
protopodite  extend  inwards  as  thin  curved  lamellaa, 
and  the  endopodite  is  a  small  plate  to  their  outer 
side.    There  is  no  exopodite. 

m.  The  mandible  consists  of  a  very  stout  undivided 
protopodite,  forming  the  powerful  jaw  at  the  side 
of  the  mouth ;  and  an  endopodite,  which  forms  a 
small  three-jointed  palp,  lying  in  a  groove  on  the 
front  of  the  protopodite. 

Before  removing  tlie  mandible^  note  the  position  of  the  two 
pivots  about  which  it  turns j  and  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
tendons  of  its  abductor  and  adductor  muscles. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  first  maxilla  and 
behind  the  mandible  is  a  small  unjointed  plate,  leaf- 
like in  foim.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  true  appenda^, 
but  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  metastoma,  which  forms 
the  posterior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  mouth. 

II.  The  antenna  consists  of  protopodite,  exopodite,  and 
endopodite,  the  last  of  which  forms  the  long 
*  feeler.' 

i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  joints  ;  the  first, 
or  coxopodite,  being  very  broad,  and  projecting 
only  very  slightly  from  the  surface  of  the  head  : 
on  its  ventral  surface  is  a  tubercle  perforated 
posteriorly  by  the  renal  aperture.  The  second 
joint,  or  basipodite,  is  also  short  and  stout,  and 
bears  the  endopodite  and  exopodite. 

ii.  The  endopodite  has  two  stout  basal  joints  and  a 
long  slender  many -join  ted  feeler. 

iii.  The  exopodite  is  a  stout  sharp-pointed  blade, 
the  scaphocerite. 

I.  The  antennnle  is  smaller  than  the  antenna. 

i.  The  protopodite  is  three-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
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being  mncli  the  largest,  and  containing  the 
auditory  organ,  which  opens  on  its  dorsal 
surface.  The  aperture  is  three-cornered,  an<l 
is  guarded  by  a  series  of  plumose  setse,  which 
extend  across  it  from  its  outer  lip. 

ii.  Tlie  endopodite  and  exopodite  are  two  many- 
jointed  filaments,  the  exopodite  being  slightly 
the  larger. 

D.  The  Oills  and  Oill-ohambers. 

The  gills  are  highly  vascular  external  outgrowths  from 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  from  its  appendages.  In  them 
respiration  occurs,  this  process  consisting  in  an  interchange, 
by  diffusion  through  the  thin  cuticle,  of  the  gases  dissolved 
in  the  water  and  in  the  blood.  The  gills  arc  enclosed  and 
protected  by  downward  growths  of  the  carapace  at  the  sides 
of  the  thorax,  the  brancMostegites. 

1.  The  branchial  chambers  are  situated  one  at  each  side  of 

the  thorax,  between  the  body  and  the  branchiostegite. 

Expose  the  left  branchial  chamber  by  cuttimj  away  tJic 
branchiostegite  of  that  side  :  ami  fix  the  animal  on  its  right 
side  under  water. 

The  chamber  is  bounded  on  its  inner  side  by  the 
thoracic  epimera,  and  on  its  outer  side  by  the 
branchiostegite.  It  is  open  below  and  behind,  but 
the  former  opening  is  partially  stopped  by  the  basal 
joints  of  the  legs.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
chamber  is  occupied  by  the  gills;  but  in  front  of 
them,  and  just  behind  the  hne  of  the  cervical  groove, 
is  a  channel,  the  cervical  canal.  In  this  canal  the 
scaphognathite  works  to  and  fro  with  a  sculling 
movement,  driving  the  water  forwards  out  of  the 
gill-chamber,  and  discharging  it  in  front  just  below 
the  renal  aperture.     (Cf.  Section  E,  p.  144.) 

2.  The  gilli  may  be  described  in  three  groups  according  to 

their  position  of  attachment. 
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.  Podobranchise  are  gills  attaclitsil  to  the  cosopotlites 
of  apiK^ndftges  VII.  to  XII.  The  coxopodite  of 
VI,  bears  n.  large  epjpodite  in  place  of  a  gill. 

,  Arthiobranchis  ore  gilla  arising  from  the  arilirodial 
iiiembranea  at  the  bases  of  tlie  thoracic  appoo- 
At  tlte  base  of  each  of  the  limbs  VI]~ 
to  Xn.  are  two  arthrobranebiip,  an  anterior  | 
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B  posterior  one  ;  and  attached  to  the  arthrodial 
membrane  of  VII.  is  a  single  one. 

€.  PleurobranchisB  are  gills  arising  from  the  side- wall 
of  the  thorax,  above  the  ridges  which  form  the 
dorsal  boundaries  of  the  arthrodial  membranes. 
The  crayfish  has  only  one  well-developed  pleuro- 
branchia  on  each  side,  on  the  thirteenth  segment, 
but  rudiments  are  found  on  the  next  two  or  three 
segments  in  front. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  gills  in  the  crayfiHh  : 


Rad.  =  Kudiment.    Kp.  =  Epipodite. 


8«gmait 


PodobnnchUi 
Aithrou  snt«rior 
Artbro.  potfetflor 
Flenrobrmnchte 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1      1   1 

0 

<' 

0 

Ru.l. 

Rud. 

XII.    XIII.  I      ToUlH 


1 

1 

1 

Rud. 


0 
0 
0 
1 


6  +  Bp. 
l-f3Rtid. 


Yerify  the  above  table  by  carefully  counting  tJie  gills ,  and 
turning  them  down  as  they  are  checked  off  in  the  table, 

8.  The  stmoture  of  the  gills  is  different  in  the  different 
groups. 

Remove  and  examine  in  turn  a  pleurobranchia,  an  arthro- 
branckia,  and  a  podobranchia. 

a.  The  pleorobranohisB  and  arthrobranchisB  resemble 

bottle-brushes,  each  consisting  of  a  series  of  delicate 
branchial  filaments  arranged  upon  a  central  .stem, 
which  is  traversed  by  afferent  and  efferent  blood- 
vessels. It  is  in  the  branchial  filaments  that 
respiration  is  effected,  diffusion  taking  place  very 
readily  through  the  thin  cuticle  covering  them. 

b.  A  podobranchia  is  more  complicated,  and  consists  of 

(i.)  a  basal  plate  arising  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  coxopodite,  and  covered  with  finely  plumose 
setae  ;  (ii.)  a  stem  arising  from  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  basal  plate  close  to  its  apex  ;  (iii.)  a  lamina, 
which  is  a  corrugated  plate  borne  on  iVi^i  ^\^\».V 
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end  of  the  stem,  doubled  longitudinally  upon  itself^ 
and  beset  with  smaU  hooked  sets;  and  (iy.)  a 
plume,  which  arises  firom  the  apex  of  the  stem 
and  resembles  an  arthrobranehia.  The  plume 
and  the  outer  &ce  of  the  stem  are  covered  with 
branchial  filaments. 

E.   Demonitration  of  the  Bespiiatory  Current  of   water 
through  the  gill-chamber. 

Place  a  living  crayfish  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water ;  and, 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  run  into  the  dish  close  to  tlie  bases 
of  the  hinder  legs,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  a  few  drops  of  water 
coloured  with  suspended  ca  rmine  or  other  pigmen  t.  Wa  tch  the 
currents  entering  under  the  edges  of  the  branchiostegites  behind ^ 
and  issuing  in  front  from  the  mouths  of  the  cervical  canals. 

Open  the  cervical  canal  of  one  side  by  making  two  cutSy 
one  immediately  behind  the  cervical  groove,  the  other  parallel 
to  it  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further  back  ;  and  removing  the 
strip  between  the  two  cuts.  Lay  the  animal  on  its  side  in  the 
water,  and  observe  the  sculling  movements  of  the  scapho- 
gnathite,  driving  tJie  water  forivards  out  of  the  cervical  canal. 


II.    DISSECTION   OF  THE   CRAYFISH. 

The  several  systems  are  described  below  in  the  order  in 
which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  dissect  them  :  this  order 
may  be  varied  if  found  desirable. 

A.  The  Circulatory  System. 

The  blood  of  the  crayfish,  which  is  almost  colourless,  is 
carried  from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
arteries  which  open  into  large  lacunar  spaces  bathing  the 
several  organs  :  from  these  it  passes  to  the  gills,  in  which  it  is 
aerated,  and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  branchio- 
cardiac  canals  to  the  pericardial  sinus.  From  the  sinus  it 
enters  the  heart  through  the  apertures  in  its  walls. 
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L  The  puiourdial  linni  and  heart 
With  siout  scUsort  carefully  cut  throiigh  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  carapace  along  the  outer  sule  of  each  branehio- 
cardiac  groove,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  slrtictures 
betuath.  Connect  the  two  cuts  in  front  by  a  transverse  ctit 
aiong  the  cervical  groove,  ami  remove  the  portion  of  carapace 
ao  imlated. 

Cut  through  the  skin  underlying  the  carapace,  and  turn  it 
atide,  thus  laying  open  the  pericardial  sinus  and  exposing 
ike  heart, 

a.  The  pericardial  liiitii  is  a  cavity  of  couBiderablo 

size,  lying  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  thorax  and 
receiung  the  arturial  blood  from  tlie  gille, 

b.  The  heart  is  a  polygonal,  thick-wallud,  muscular 

sac  lying  in  the  jwricardial  BinuH.  If  living  it 
will  be  seen  to  contract  rhythmically.  It  rcceivt^u 
blood  from  the  peiicardial  HinuB  by  three  pairs  of 
valvular  apertures,  the  oitia,  of  which  the  dorsal 
pair  will  be  readily  seen.  The  lateral  and  ventral 
pairs  will  be  better  seen  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
dissection. 

e.  The  roots  of  the  arteries  are  rather  small  and  trann- 
parent,  and  hence  difficult  to  see.  Tbey  uritu) 
from  the  two  ends  of  the  heart,  and  should  bo 
noticed  at  the  present  stage  in  the  disBection, 
though  the  arteries  themselves  are  best  seen  in 
an  injected  specimen,  and  will  be  described  later 
(p.  1S7). 

i.  Fnmt  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  arise  a  mediiin 
ophthalmic  artery  and  a  pair  of  antennaiy 
arteries  ;  and  behind  and  below  tliose  a  pair 
of  hepatic  arteries. 

ii.  From  the  hinder  end  of  the  heart  ari^eis  the  lari^i: 
median  dorsal  abdominal  artery,  and  imme- 
diately  below  thia   the    Inrgv    mod\an   Ajerav^. 
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artery,  which  latter  can  be  better  seen  at  a 
later  stage. 

d.  The  slm  cordis  are  three  pairs  of  fibrous  bands 
which  hold  the  heart  in  position  by  connectinf^:  it 
with  the  walls  of  the  pericardial  sinus. 

Remove  the  hranchiostegite  ami  turn  down  the  gills  of  the 
left  tide,  unless  this  luis  already  been  done, 

2.  The  branohiocardiac  canals  arc  a  series  of  channels  in 
the  body- wall,  conveying  bloo<l  from  tlie  gills  to  the 
pericardial  sinus.  They  can  be  seen  throu<;h  tlie 
transparent  l>ody-wall  running  from  tlie  buses  of 
the  gills,  and  converging  to  open  into  the  sides  of 
the  pericardial  sinus. 

Cut  a  gill  off  close  to  its  base,  and  blow  into  the  cut  eml 
of  the  efferent  blood-vessel  with  a  blow-pipe,  or  inject  some 
coloured  fluid  into  it,  and  observe  the  air  or  coloured  fluid 
entering  the  pericardial  sinus. 


Fig.  35. — Aitaoiu  llaTialilii,  var,  nobilii.  DiKsection  of  a  male  from 
the  right  side.  The  right  side  of  the  hody-wall  with  its  apiUMidageH, 
and  the  right  side  of  the  cpHophaguH,  ntomach,  and  iiiosj^>nteron,  hav<- 
been  removed.  The  thick  black  line  reprcKentK  tlie  cut  edge  of  the 
cuticle,    (c.  H.  H.) 

A,  enilopliraffmal  itkclfton.  A  A,  antoiiiiary  orUTy.  AU,  auditory  sm'. 
B.  baHipolite  of  the  tenth  api>onilaKe.  BD,  Hi)orturc  <»f  left  hiltMluot  iiitu  tin- 
mewnteron.  C*  canliac  ctuunbvr  of  the  Htoniaclu  CM,  fa'cum.  CO,  oanli:i# 
OHicIe.  CP>  carpopoflite  of  tenth  appenduirt*.  CF  9,  rjiriMifioiliti'  of  nintli 
appendiwe.  CX,  coxopotlite  of  tenth  HpiionihiKo,  D.  •iiu*tyIo}H)ilitc  of  the 
Mune.  DA*  dornal  abdominal  artery.  S,  t>ye.  G  1,  Mipru-uL'>oiiliii»^ttI  inuiK- 
lion.  Q  2,  rah-oMophafrcal  ganglion.  Q5,«econii  |Mist-<t>M)plmt^>Hl  ffMiKlion. 
Q-  8,  laat  titoraeic  Konfflion.  G  14,  lart  abdominal  KaoRlion  Kivin^;  off  i)OHt4>rior 
Tuceral  ami  other  nerrcA.  H,  right  lateral  o^tiunt  of  the  heart.  HA,  hi'iiatir 
artery.  I,«roetoila*um.  IS,  imhioiiodito  of  the  timth  apiM^udagt*.  K,  kidnoA-. 
Ij,  liTer.  IjT.  lateral  tooth.  M,  mentpodit<>  of  the  t4>ntli  HitiM^ndHgt*.  Mo. 
metMtoma.  MT,  median  tooth.  M  8,  nieropoilit4'  of  the  tdghth  u|)|KMidaK('. 
If  1.  If  ^etOM  cndopo<litei>  of  flrxt-,  third,  etc.  appendu>re*'.  OA.  oplithalnii<> 
artery.  OC»  left  para-oesopliageal  connective :  tlie  grcuti-r  part  of  the  rl^ht 
one  hu  been  remoretl.  OS.  cofiopliaicuii.  PL  16,  pleumn  of  the  hixteeiith 
neffment.  PO,  pyloric  owicle.  PPO,  prepyloric  OH>»lele.  PB,  proi»o«lite  oi 
the  tenth  appcndAfce.  PTO*  pterueardiac  osMicle.  PY,  pyloric  olianiber  ot 
the  stomach.  P  3,  P  4,  P  5,  protopodites  of  the  thinl,  fourth,  and  flft}i 
appendages.  Bt  rostrum.  SA,  sternal  urtc'rv.  8  16,  Atcnium  of  tlie  Hixt«viitli 
eegment.  T*  te«tl8  :  tlie  right  anterior  lolie  liat  Ut'n  remowil.  T  16,  terK'inn 
of  the  sixteenth  seRtnent  U,  un-ter.  UA,  aperture  of  the  ureter.  UCO, 
nrocanMao  ossicle,  v ,  ventral  tboruoic  artery.  V  A,  ventral  abtlomiiial  arti-ry . 
V]>,  leftTia  deferens :  the  right  one  has  been  cut  off  i^hort.  VDA.  ap<>rture  of 
the  left  Tia  deferens.  X 1,  X  2,  eta,  cxopodites  of  tint,  isc-cond,  etc.,  appcnda^'eK . 
ZO»  lygooardiao  ossicle.    14,  the  fourtetmth  apinrndoge. 

l2 
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B.  The  Eeprodnctiye  System. 

Carefully  retnove  tJie  side-wall  of  the  thorax,  and  expose 
the  reprodtictive  organs. 

a.  In  the  male. 

i.  The  testis  is  a  soft  white  body  lying  immediately 
below  the  pericardial  sinus,  and  extending 
backwards  a  little  behind  it.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  anterior  lobes,  and  a  median 
posterior  lobe. 

ii.  The  vas  deferens  of  each  side  is  a  long  con- 
voluted tube,  running  from  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  testis  to 
the  external  aperture  on  the  coxopodite  of  the 
last  thoracic  leg.  Before  the  breeding  season 
it  will  be  found  filled  with  an  opaque  white 
seminal  mass. 

Tease  a  small  pi^ce  of  tJie  mass  in  water  or  glycerine  on 
a  slide  ;  cover,  and  examine  it  with  low  and  high  powers. 

iii.  The  spermatozoa  are  flattened  spheroidal  cells 
from  which  project  tangentially  a  number  of 
stiff  immobile  curved  processes. 

b.  In  the  female. 

i.  The  ovary  is  a  saccular  organ  situated  below  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  pericardial  sinus,  and 
extending  some  distance  behind  it.  Like  the 
testis  it  consists  of  two  anterior  lobes  and  a 
posterior  one. 

ii.  The  oviduct  of  each  side  is  a  short,  wide,  almost 
straight  tube,  running  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  ovary,  with  which  it  is 
continuous,  to  the  external  opening  on  the 
coxopodite  of  appendage  XI.,  the  last  thoracic 
leg  but  two. 

C.  The  Digestive  System. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  crayfish  is  a  tube  running  in  a 
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nearly  straight  line  from  the  month  to  the  anus.  Of  this  tube 
the  middle  portion  or  mesenteron,  which  is  very  short,  is  alone 
formed  from  the  primitive  alimentary  tract  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  '  liver '  is  an  outgrowth  of  it.  The  stomodoBom  or 
anterior  portion  of  the  canal  and  the  proctodoBimi  or  hind 
portion,  which  together  form  abnost  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal,  are  both  formed  by  invagination  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  both  have  a  chitinous  lining  which  is  con- 
tinuous, at  the  mouth  and  anus  respectively,  with  the  chitinous 
external  covering  of  the  body. 


1.  The  digestive  glands. 

a.  Vhe  '  liver  *  is  a  large  bilobed  body,  of  a  brown  or 
greenish  colour,  lying  in  the  thorax  at  the  sides 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Each  lobe  is  much 
branched  and  hollow,  and  its  secretion  enters  the 
mesenteron  by  a  wide  bile-duct,  which  will  be 
seen  later  on  in  the  dissection. 

2.  The  alimentary  canal. 

Remove  the  genital  diict  and  tJie  greater  part  of  the  liver 
of  the  left  side,  and  as  much  of  the  muscles  and  cephalic 
carapace  as  is  necessary  to  expose  the  alimentary  canal, 

a.  The  stomodoBum,  or  first  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  has  a  chitinous  lining. 

i.  The  mouth  is  an  oval  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surfeice,  between  the  jaws. 

ii.  The  CBtophagos  is  a  short  wide  tube,  running 
vertically  upwards  from  the  mouth. 

iii.  The  stomach  is  a  spacious  dilatation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  head,  and  extending  a  short  distance 
into  the  thorax.  It  consists  of  a  larger  cardiac 
chamber  in  front,  and  a  smaller  pyloric  cham- 
ber behind,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
constriction.  Its  chitinous  lining  is  thick,  and 
some  parts  ot  it  are  especially  li8ixdeiiedL,^OTxxi* 
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ing  the  gastric  mill,  a  complex  mechanism  of 
'  ossicles '  supporting  three  large  and  strongly 
calcified  teeth.  These  strnctores  will  be  seen 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

b.  The  mesenteron  or   mid-gut,  which  follows  the 

stomach,  is  very  short  and  devoid  of  chitinous 
lining.  On  each  side  it  receives  a  wide  bile-duct 
from  the  liver,  and  its  dorsal  wall  is  produced 
into  a  small  csBCum. 

c.  The  proctodoBum  or  intestine  is  a,  long  narrow 

straight  tube,  running  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
mesenteron  to  the  anus.  It  has  a  chitinous  lining 
throughout,  and  its  inner  surface  presents  longi- 
tudinal and  slightly  spiral  ridges  beset  with  small 
papillse. 

The  anus  is  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  telson :  it  can  be  closed  by  ap- 
proximation of  its  sides. 

Remove  a  piece  of  the  intestine^  and  examine  its  inner 
surface  under  water  with  a  low  power  of  tJie  microscope,  to 
^ee  the  ridges  and  papilla, 

d.  The  gastric  mill  is  a   complex    structure   made 

up  of  numerous  sclerites,  or  hardened  portions 

of  the  cuticle  lining  the  stomach,  by  means  of 

which  the  chewing  of  the  food  is  effected :    the 

principal  sclerites  will  alone  be  described  here, 

viz.  five  median  dorsal  pieces  and  two  pairs  of 

lateral  pieces,  the  others  being  small  and  of  less 

importance. 

Eemove  the  entire  stomach  from  the  body,  avoiding  injury 

to  the  structures  around  the  oesophagus ;  place  it  in  a  dish 

under  water ^  and  carefully  clean  away  the  muscles, 

i.  The  cardiac  ossicle  is  a  broad  transverse  sclcrite 
in  the  roof  of  the  cardiac  chamber  of  the 
stomach. 

ii.  The  urooardiao  ossicle  is  a  median  dorsal  sclerite 
in   the  hinder  wall  oi  t\i^  cwdwi  ^VvasxiWT. 
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Its  upper  end  is  broad,  and  hinged  to  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  cardiac  ossicle ;  its  lower 
end  is  narrow,  and  directed  downwards  and 
backwards. 

iii.  The  pyloric  ossicle  is  a  narrow  transverse 
sclerite  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  pyloric  chamber. 

iv.  The  prepyloric  ossicle  lies  in  the  anterior  wait 
of  the  pyloric  chamber,  and  is  hinged  above 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pyloric  ossicle. 

y.  The  median  tooth  is  a  strong  calcified  sclerite,  at 
the  junction  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  cham- 
bers. With  its  upper  surface  are  articulated 
the  urocardiac  ossicle  in  front  and  the  pre- 
pyloric behind. 

vi.  The  pterooardiac  ossicles  are  attached  one  to 
each  end  of  the  cardiac  ossicle  by  obhquo 
hinges.  Their  lower  ends  are  curved  back- 
wards. 

yii.  The  zygooardiac  ossicles  are  a  pair  of  stout 
sclerites,  running  from  the  outer  ends  of  tho 
pyloric  ossicle  forwards,  downwards,  and  out- 
wards, to  the  ventral  extremities  of  the  ptero- 
cardiacs.  Their  ventral  margins  are  curved 
inwards  to  form  a  pair  of  stout  plates,  calcified 
at  their  inner  borders  to  form  the  lateral 
teeth.  The  inner  edge  of  each  lateral  tooth 
bears  a  row  of  denticles,  which  decrease  in 
size  from  before  backwards. 

• 

viii.  The  filter.  The  aperture  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  chambers  is  much  narrowed  by 
lateral  folds ;  and  the  cavity  of  tho  pyloric 
chamber  itself  is  reduced  by  two  lateral  and  a 
median  ventral  fold  to  a  narrow  three-rayed 
fissure. 

All  these  /olds  bear  short  c\ose-&e\t\^d^YQ&^ 
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Betee,  which  cross  one  another  from  opposite  sides 
so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  filter  or  strainer, 
permitting  the  passage  only  of  fluid  or  of  very 
finely  divided  solid  particles. 

The  gastric  mill  is  put  into  action  by  muscles  arising 
from  the  carapace  and  attached  to  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  ossicles,  which,  by  their  contractions, 
they  pull  away  from  each  other.  The  cardiac 
ossicle  moving  forwards  pulls  the  urocardiac  and 
the  median  tooth  with  it,  and  the  prepyloric 
ossicle  rotates  forwards  with  them,  giving  a  down- 
ward movement  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth, 
and  causing  its  apex  to  rotate  forwards.  The 
same  movement  of  the  cardiac  ossicle  forwards, 
and  of  the  pyloric  backwards,  causes  the  zygo- 
cardikcs  to  pull  back  the  pterocardiacs,  which 
rotate  about  the  oblique  hinges,  pressing  the 
zygocardiacs  inw  rds,  and  bringing  the  lateral 
teeth  together  in  the  median  plane. 

Pull  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ossicles  forwards  and  back- 
wards respectively  with  forceps,  when  the  three  teeth  will  be 
seen  to  come  together  sharply. 

D.  The  Excretory  System. 

1.  The  kidneys,  or  '  green  glands,'  are  a  pair  of  rounded 

and  somewhat  flattened  bodies,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  lying  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  head,  in  front 
of  the  mouth. 

2.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  wide  thin-walled  sacs,  lying 

one  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  kidney.  Each 
ureter  communicates  directly  with  the  cavity  of  its 
kidney,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  by  an  aperture 
already  seen  on  the  hinder  surface  of  a  tubercle  on 
the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna. 

Inflate  the  ureter  by  blowing  air  in  at  its  external  aper- 
ture. 
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E.  The  Zndophragmal  Skeleton.    (Fig.  85,  p.  14G.) 

In  the  thorax  a  series  of  calcified  plates  project  inwards 
^m  the  cuticle  of  the  ventral  surface,  forming  an  internal 
skeleton,  which  gives  origin  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  to 
the  powerful  flexor  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

F.  The  Henroas  System. 

1.  The  central  nervonB  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  arranged  in  pairs,  and  united  by  paired 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  or  connectives,  to  form  a 
chain,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  close  to  the  mid-ventral  line.  The  two  ganglia 
of  each  pair  are  usually  fused  indistinguishably. 

a.  The  pre-cetophageal  ganglionic  mass,  or  *  brain,*  is 

a  white  mass  of  considerable  size,  situated  just 
behind  and  slightly  above  the  bases  of  the  an  ten - 
nules.  It  gives  off  nerves  supplying  the  eyes, 
the  antennules,  and  the  antennte. 

b.  The  para-OBSophageal  connectives  are  a  pair  of  long 

nerve-cords,  one  on  each  side  of  the  a?8ophagus, 
connecting  the  *  brain '  with  the  hinder  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  transverse  commissure,  imme- 
diately behind  the  esophagus. 

-c.  The  post-OBSophageal  ganglionic  mass  is  an  ovoid 
mass,  lying  a  short  way  behind  the  moutli. 
From  it  arise  the  nerves  supplying  the  mandibles, 
both  pairs  of  maxillte,  and  the  first  and  second 
maxillipedes. 

4.  The  thoracic  nerve*chain  consists  of  six  ganghonic 
masses,  united  by  paired  connectives,  and  supply- 
ing the  appendages  from  the  third  maxillipedes 
to  the  last  thoracic  legs.  The  first  one  is  situated 
inmiediately  behind  the  post- oesophageal  gan- 
glionic mass,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 
The  connectives  between  the  louitti   fvuft.  MW\ 
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ganglionic  masses  diverge  slightly,  and  the  sternal 
artery  (p.  157)  passes  between  them. 

The  thoracic  nerve-chain  lies  beneath  the  endophragmal 
skeleton^  which  must  be  removed  to  expose  it. 

e.  The  abdominal  nerve-chain  consists  of  six  ganglionic 
masses,  joined  by  connectives,  and  supplying  the 
abdominal  segments  and  their  appendages.  The 
hindmost  ganglionic  mass  is  larger  than  the 
others,  and  supplies  both  the  nineteenth  segment 
and  the  telson. 

2.  The  vlBceral  nervous  system. 

This  can  only  be  dissected  in  a  specimen  in  which  the 
alimentary  canal  has  been  left  undisturbed.  ' 

a.  The  anterior  visceral  nerve  is  a  median  nerve 

formed,  just  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  by  the 
union  of  two  median  nerves  from  the  *  brain  *  with 
two  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from  ganglionic  swell- 
ings on  the  para- oesophageal  connectives.  From 
the  union  of  these,  the  nerve  runs  up  in  front  of 
the  stomach  to  branch  out  on  its  dorsal  wall. 

b.  The  posterior  visceral  nerve  arises  from  the  hind- 

most ganglionic  mass  of  the  abdominal  neiTe- 
chain,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  intestine. 

G.  The  Organs  of  Special  Sense. 

Besides  tactile  organs,  i,e,  the  antennules,  antennae,  and 
the  palps  of  the  oral  appendages,  the  crayfish  has  eyes,  ears, 
and  olfactory  organs. 

1.  The  eyes,  on  movable  stalks,  have  already  been  seen  at 
the  sides  of  the  rostrum. 

a.  External  characters  of  the  eye. 

Remove  one  of  the  eye-stalks ^  and  examine  it  carefully 
with  a  lens. 

The  'cornea*  is  the  transparent,  apparently 

black,  cap  of  uncalcified  c\it.\c\e  e.oNetvci%  \Jasi  ^\yJL 
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of  the  eye-stalk,  and  bounded  by  an  oval  outline. 
Its  surface  is  divided  into  quadranf^^ular  facets  by 
lines  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles, 
each  facet  corresponding  to  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  compound  eye  consists. 

b.  Strnotnre  of   the  eye  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal 
section. 

Carefully  divide  the  eye-stalk  and  eye  longitudinally  into 
two  halves.  The  calcified  portion  of  the  cuticle  is  best  cut 
with  scissors,  the  remainder  with  a  sharp  knife.  Examine 
one  of  the  cut  surfaces  with  a  strong  lens. 

The  eye  consists  of  a  number  of  conical  bodies 
arranged  in  a  radiate  fashion,  their  bases  being 
turned  outwards)  and  formed  by  the  corneal  facets, 
and  their  apices  being  directed  inwards  and 
connected  with  the  optic  ganglion.  Each  of 
these  component  elements  is  isolated  optically 
from  its  neighbours  by  pigment. 

i.  The  cornea  is  thin,  and  the  strips  of  cuticle 
separating  its  facets  scarcely  differ  from  the 
facets  themselves. 

ii.  The  crystalline  pyramids  are  transparent 
conical  bodies  arranged  radially  and  abutting 
upon  the  cornea,  eacli  pyramid  corresponding 
to  one  corneal  facet.  They  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  layers  of  pigment  near 
their  outer  ends. 

iii.  The  inner  ends  of  the  pyramids  are  imbedded 
in  a  black  pigmented  layer,  in  which  lie  a 
series  of  radially  arranged  rods  and  fusiform 
bodies,  each  of  the  latter  being  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  brilliant  pigment,  either  white 
or  pink. 

iv.  The  optic  ganglion  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
ejre.    Its  surface  is  deeply  pigtiieu\.fe9L. 
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V.  The  optic  nerve  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  eye-stalk, 
and  connects  the  optic  ganglion  with  the 
*  brain.' 

2.  The  auditory  organs  are  lodged  in  the  basal  joints  of 
the  antennules,  and  open  to  the  exterior  on  their 
dorsal  surfaces  by  three-cornered  apertures,  guarded 
by  fringes  of  plumose  setaB. 

Bemove  an  antennule  entire.  Holding  it  firmly  between 
tlie  fingers,  carefully  remove  with  scissors  the  inner  atid  outer 
walls  of  the  basal  joint,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  auditory 
sac  itself.  Clear  away  the  muscles  surrounding  the  sac,  and 
the  seta  fr&in  the  auditory  aperture. 

With  a  fine-pointed  syringe  wash  out  Die  cont-ents  of  the 
auditory  sac — a  collection  of  sand  and  otlier  foreign  inatter 
from  the  water  in  tvhich  the  animal  lives,  to  which  the  name 
*  otolith.  *  lias  been  given. 

Examine  tlie  sac  in  water  or  glycerine  on  a  slide  under 
the  low  power  of  the  microscope. 

a.  The  auditory  sac  is  a  transparent  ovoid  chitinous 

sac,  continuous  at  its  opening  with  the  cuticle 
of  the  antennule. 

b.  The    auditory  setSB    are  nearly  straight,   simple, 

pointed  setaB  varying  greatly  in  size,  the  outer 
ones  being  the  largest.  The  larger  ones  are 
arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines  along  the  floor 
and  inner  wall  of  the  sac ;  of  these  there  are  two 
rows  behind,  the  number  increasing  to  five  or 
more  in  front.  Parallel  to  these  runs  a  row  of 
very  minute  setas  on  the  inner  side. 

c.  The  auditory  nerve  supplying  these  rows  of  setae 

may  have  been  removed  with  the  muscles,  but 
should  be  looked  for. 

d.  Olfactory  setae.  On  the  ventral  surface  of  each  joint  of 
the  exopodite  of  the  antennule  are  two  tufts  of  fine 
sensory  setae.     Under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope 
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each  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  joints,  of  which  the 
distal  one  is  much  tlie  longer,  and  is  flattened.  They 
are  probably  olfactory  in  function. 


III.   THE  ARTERIES  AS  SEEN   IN  AN  INJECTED  SPECIMEN. 

Bore  a  small  hole  w  tJie  carapace  immediately  above  the 
heart :  inject  with  Prussian  blue,  using  a  syringe  just  large 
enough  to  fill  the  hole.  Dissect  from  the  left  side,  removing 
the  left  half  or  more  of  the  carapace y  and  such  parts  of  the 
liver ^  genital  gland  and  duct,  and  of  the  side-wall  and  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  as  may  be  necessary  to  expose  the  folUyiiiruj 
arteries, 

1.  The  ophthalmic  artery  is  a  median  artery  arising  from 

the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  and  running  for- 
wards over  the  stomacli,  then  curving  downwards 
to  supply  the  front  of  the  stomach  and  the  a'so- 
phagus. 

2.  The  antennary  arteries  arise  from  the  anterior  end  of 

the  heart,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Each  runs  forwards,  outwards,  and  downwards  over 
the  side  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  sends  a  gpastric 
artery ;  and  then  forwards  to  the  anterior  end  of  tho 
head,  supplying  the  kidney,  antenna,  antennule,  and 
eye,  and  sending  a  branch  to  the  rostrum.  On  its 
way  it  gives  off  numerous  small  arteries  to  tho 
muscles  of  the  regions  which  it  traverses. 

3.  The  hepatic  arteries  arise  from  the  ventral  surface  of 

the  heart  near  its  anterior  end,  and  supply  the  liver, 
in  which  they  are  buried. 
-  4.  The  sternal  artery  is  single,  and  arises  from  the  hinder 
end  of  the  heart,  whence  it  runs  directly  downwards, 
passing  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  intestine,  and 
between  the  connectives  uniting  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ganglion-pairs  of  the  thoracic  nerve-chain  (p.  158). 
It  then  divides  into  two  arteries,  running  fonvards 
and  backwards  respectively. 
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a.  The  ventral  thoracic  artery  runs  forwards  beneath 

the  nerve-chain,  supplying  the  sternal  region  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  appendages  from  the  hind- 
most ambulatory  legs  to  the  mandibles. 

b.  The  ventral  abdominal  artery  is  a  large  median 

vessel  given  ofif  by  the  sternal  artery  on  reaching 
the  ventral  region  of  the  body.  It  runs  back- 
wards beneath  the  nerve-chain,  and  supplies  the 
ventral  region  of  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal 
appendages. 

The  dorsal  abdominal  artery  is  a  large  median  artery 
arising  from  the  ventral  part  of  the  hinder  end  of 
the  heart,  and  running  backwards  just  above  the 
intestine  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  supplying 
the  intestine,  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  abdomen.  It  communicates  at  its 
hinder  end  with  the  ventral  abdominal  arterv. 
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ClFAITER    IX. 

THE   COCKROACH.     Periplanetn  Ajfwricana, 


or 


Thb  common  cockroach  or  *  black-beetle '  of  our  kitchens 
and  bakehouses — Periplaneia  {Blaita)  orientalis — is  not  a 
true  beetle,  but  an  insect  belonp^in*^  to  the  order  Orthoptcra,  of 
which  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets  are  also  members. 
This  species  differs  only  sli«,'htly  from  P.  Ainericana,  which 
has  been  chosen  for  description  because  it  is  larger  and 
more  easily  dissected  than  the  common  form.  P.  Avicricami 
may  be  found  in  large  numbers  on  board  ships  and  at  most 
docks. 

Cockroaches  are  active  insects,  of  nocturnal  habits,  hiding 
away  in  the  daytime  and  coming  out  to  feed  at  night.  They 
will  devour  almost  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

The  whole  animal  is  covered  by  a  chitinous  cuticle  which 
is  thick  and  hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  except  at  the 
joints,  where  it  is  soft  and  paler.  13y  these  joints  the  body  is 
divided  transversely  into  segments,  which  are  movable  on  one 
another  except  in  the  head.  As  in  the  crayfish  the  segmenta- 
tion affects  certain  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  muscular 
and  ner\'ous  systems,  but  is  not  shown  by  the  digestive, 
excretory,  or  reproductive  organs. 

The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hard  oblong  capsule,  in  which 
they  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  young  develop  without 
metamorphosis,  i,c,  when  newly  hatched  they  resemble  the 
adult  in  form  and  habits,  though  they  are  devoid  of  wings. 
Dmring  growth  the  cuticle  is  shed  several  times.  The  wings 
appear  at  the  last  ccdysis,  when  the  animal  attains  sexual 
mBtxmty:  the  female  of  P,  orientalis  is,  howexet,  V\ii^^«a. 
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I.    HABITS. 


Watch  the  living  animal  in  a  glass  vessel,  noting  especially 
the  positions  of  its  legs  and  head  ;  also  the  mode  of  iising  tlie 
long  antenncBf  and  the  maxillary  and  labial  palps. 

Watch  the  respiratory  move^nents  of  the  abdomen.  Feed 
with  sopped  bread,  and  watch  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
jaws. 

II.    EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

Kill  the  animal  by  pouring  two  or  three  drops  of  chloroform 
upon  it. 

A.  The  Body. 

The  body  is  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  several  segments.  A  small  neck 
connects  the  head  with  the  thorax. 

1.  The  head  is  broad  from  side  to  side,  and  short  from 
before  backwards,  and  is  produced  downwards  into 
a  broad  process  bearing  the  jaws.  Owing  to  its 
shortness  and  vertical  elongation,  it  has  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  being  bent  downwards  and  backwards 
beneath  the  thorax. 

a.  The  epicraninm  covers  the  dorsal  and  posterior  sur- 

faces of  the  head.  It  is  divided  into  right  and  left 
halves  by  a  median  suture  which  divides  in  front 
into  two,  running  obliquely  outwards  to  the 
fenestrse  (p.  101). 

b.  The  clypens  is  a  broad  plate  covering  the  front  of 

the  head,  below  the  epicranium. 

c.  The  labrum  is  a  smaller  plate  hinged  to  the  lower 

edge  of  the  clypeus,  and  forming  the  anterior  or 
*  upper '  lip. 

d.  The  gense,  or  *  cheeks,*  are  a  pair  of  vertical  plates 

covering  the  sides  of  the  head,  behind  and  below 
the  eyes. 
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e.  The  eyes  are  larRe  black  reniform  elevations,  one 
on  eflch  side  of  tliB  head.  They  are  compouDd, 
i.'aeli  hanng  very  numerous  haiagonal  fucets. 

f.  Tht-  feneBtrse  are  u  pair  of  small  white  ovtil  patches 
to  the  inner  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  luitonns. 

I  2.  The  neck  is  ahort  and  slender :  its  cuticniar  covering 
is  soft  »nd  white,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
thickened  patches  or  Hclerites  whirli  are  hard  and 
brown.     Of  these  solentes  two  arc  slender  tnuisverau 
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bars  on  tho  veiitnil  surfnee  :  ft  third  is  inodiiin  and 
dorsal,  and  ahnost  divided  into  two  longitudinally  ; 
the  remnining  four  are  much  larger,  am]  form  two 
[iiiir^  ut  the  aid<^s  of  the  neck. 
.  The  thorax  c;onBiBl8  of  three  Sfgmeiits. 

a.  Thi- prothorax  i>  the  first  and  longest  8ea\«w\\\.  <A  | 
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the  thorax.  Its  terg^nm,  the  pronotom,  is  pro- 
longed forwards  over  the  neck. 

b.  The  mesothoraz  is  smaller,  and  its  tergum  bears  at 

its  anterior  comers  a  pair  of  elytra,  or  wing-covers. 
These  are  folds  of  skin  and  cuticle  which  extend 
backwards  beyond  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  movablj  articulated  to  the  mesothoracic 
tergum  or  mesonotum. 

[The  elytra  are  rudimentary  in  the  female  of 
P.  orientalis.] 

c.  The  metathoraz,  or  hindmost  segment  of  the  thorax, 

bears  a  pair  of  wings,  which  are  membranous 
outgrowths  of  the  body-wall,  like  the  elytra,  but 
broader,  thinner,  and  more  movable.  By  means 
of  these  the  animal  is  able  to  fly.  When  not  in 
use  they  are  folded  longitudinally  like  a  fan  and 
covered  by  the  el3rtra. 

[The  female  of  P.  orientalis  has  no  wings.] 

4.  The  abdomen,  which  forms  rather  more  than  half  the 
length^  of  the  body,  is  broad  from  side  to  side, 
especially  in  the  female,  and  is  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally.  Its  cuticular  investment  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  head  and  thorax.  It  is  composed  of  ten 
distinct  segments,  but  the  hinder  ones  are  telescoped 
within  one  another,  so  that  the  full  number  are  not 
seen  at  once.  The  podical  plates  may  represent  the 
tergum  of  an  eleventh  segment. 

a.  The  terga  are  cuticular  plates  covering  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen  and  overlapping  one 
another  from  before  backwards.  They  are  broad 
from  side  to  side,  but  short  from  before  backwards. 
Of  the  ten  only  eight  are  obvious,  the  eighth  and 
ninth  being  hidden  by  the  seventh  through  the 
telescoping  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The  tenth 
is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  thin  horizontal 
plate,  deeply  notched  in  its  posterior  border. 

[In  P.  orientalis  the  eighth  and  ninth  terga 
are  hidden  by  the  8e\eiil\i  m  \;X\^  iemaXfe  w^Nr\ 
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b.  The  podical  plates  are  a  pair  of  small  cuticular 

plates  at  the  sides  of  the  anas.    (Fig.  89,  p.  175.) 

To  see  the  podical  plates,  lift  up  the  tenth  tergum  with  the 
forceps. 

c.  The  cerci  are  a  pair  of  many -jointed  styles,  attached 

under  the  lateral  ed^es  of  the  tenth  tergum  and 
projecting  backwards. 

d.  The  sterna  on  the  ventral  surfiEu^e  resemble  the  terga 

on  the  dorsal  surface.     The  first  is  inidimentary. 

In  the  male  the  ninth  sternum  bears  a  pair 
of  styles. 

In  the  female  the  seventh  sternum  is  pro- 
duced backwards  into  a  large  boat- shaped  process, 
which  forms  the  lower  wall  of  the  large  genital 
pouch.  The  hinder  sterna  are  modified  in  relation 
with  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  seventh. 

]^.  The  External  Apertures. 

1.  The  mouth  opens  on  the  ventral  surfsrce  of  the  head, 

behind  the  labrum  and  between  the  jaws. 

2.  The  anus  is  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  beneath  the 

tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  between    the  inner 
margins  of  the  podical  plates. 

d.  The  genital  aperture  is  single,  and  is  placed  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body,  below  the  anus.  It  is 
larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  will  be 
better  seen  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

4.  The  stigmata,  or  spiracles,  are  the  respiratory  apertures, 
twenty  in  number.  There  are  two  large  thoracic 
ones  on  each  side,  one  between  the  prothorax  and 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  other  l)etween  the  meso- 
thorax  and  the  metathorax.  A  pair  of  abdominal 
stigmata  are  situated  between  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  tergum  and  the  sternum  at  the  anterior  eivd 
of  each  of  the  Brat  eight  abdominal  aegmenl^. 

^1 
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To  see  the  stigmata^  examine  from  the  ventral  surfacey 
stretching  the  abdomen  slightly.  The  stigmata  are  at  tlie  apices 
of  small  hackwardly  'projecting  spout-like  processes ^  which  lie 
just  beneath  the  anterior  angles  of  the  several  terga, 

G.  The  Appendages. 
1.  The  head  appendages  are  four  pairs. 

a.  The  antennae  are  very  long,  slender,  many -jointed, 

and  freely  movable  filaments,  inserted  into  a 
pair  of  oval  arthrodial  membranes  just  in  front 
of  and  below  the  eyes. 

To  see  the  next  three  pairs  of  appendageSj  fix  the  animal 
dovm  on  its  back  by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  pins  parsed 
through  the  sides  of  its  prothorax.  Bend  th£  ventral  part  of 
the  head  forwards  and  fix  it  in  that  position  by  means  of 
crossed  pins. 

Examine  tlie  appendages  in  situ,  noting  tJieir  posit iofis. 

Remove  the  whole  of  the  labium  (s  m  <o  p  g,  fig.  87)  without 
injury  to  the  structures  beneath  it.     Mount  it  in  glycerine. 

Similarly  remove  and  mount  the  right  first  maxilla  and 
the  right  mandible. 

b.  The  mandibles  are  a  pair  of  stout  jaws,  strongly 

toothed  on  their  inner  margins,  and  working  side- 
ways. They  lie  immediately  below  the  genre, 
and  articulate  with  the  epicranium  and  with  the 
clypeus. 

c.  The  first  maxillsB  are  situated  behind  the  mandibles. 

Each  consists  of  the  following  parts. 

i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  joints,  the  cardo 
or  proximal  piece  and  the  stipes  or  distal 
piece. 

ii.  The  endopodite  has  two  divisions,  an  inner  and 
an  outer.  The  inner  division,  or  lacinia,  is  a 
hard  blade  pointed  at  the  end,  and  provided 
with  stiff  setaB  along  its  inner  border.  The 
outer  division,  or  galea,  is  ^oit^Y  ^xvd  \^  ^low- 
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gated  :  on  the  inner  surface  of  its  distal  end 
is  an  oval  cushion  covered  with  short,  curved, 
stiff  setflB,  and  notched  to  receive  the  point  of 
the  lacinia. 
iii.  The  ezopodite  or  maxillary  palp  is  a  five-jointed 
palp,  borne  on  the  outer  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  stipes.    Its  first  two  joints  are  short. 

d.  The  second  maxillfl^  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  first 
maxillse,  but  smaller.  They  are  fused  together 
in  the  median  plane  by  their  protopodites,  and 
together  constitute  the  labium  or  posterior  lip. 

i.  The  two  protopodites  are  fused  in  the  median 
plane  to  form  a  two-jointed  plate.  The  sub- 
mentum  or  proximal  joint  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  is  very  broad  from  side  to  side.  The 
distal  joint,  or  mentum,  is  smaller,  and  bears 
the  endopodites  and  exopodites. 

ii.  The  endopodites  are  together  sometimes  called 
the  lig^a.  Each  is  divided  into  an  outer 
division,  the  paraglossa,  corresponding  to  the 
galea  of  the  first  maxilla;  and  an  inner  divi- 
sion, corresponding  to  the  lacinia. 

iii.  The  exopodites  are  three-jointed  palps  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  position  to  those  of  the 
first  maxillfe.  The  stump  supporting  each  is 
called  the  palpiger. 

2.  The  thoracic  appendages  are  three  pairs  of  legs,  borne 
by  the  sterna  of  the  thoracic  segments.  They  are 
very  similar  to  one  another,  but  the  hindmost  are 
rather  the  largest.  Each  leg  consists  of  the  following 
parts. 

a.  The  eoxa  is  the  stout,  flat,  proximal  joint  of  each  leg. 

b.  The  troehanter  is  a  very  small  piece  attached  to  the 

distal  end  of  the  coxa. 

c.  The  femur  resembles  the  coxa  in  form,  but  is  more 

deader. 
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d.  The  tibia  is  a  slender  straight  joint  armed  with 

strong  spines. 

e.  The  tartut,  or  foot,  is  six -jointed,  each  joint  having 

a  soft  white  setose  patch  under  its  distal  end» 
giving  the  animal  a  foothold  in  climbing  steep  or 
slippery  surfaces.  The  terminal  joint  or  pulviUaa 
is  small  and  bears  a  pair  of  claws. 

8.  Abdominal  appendages  are  very  rare  amongst  adult 
insects.  The  anal  eerci  already  described,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  styles  on  the  ninth  sternum  of  the 
male,  may  be  appendages,  as  also  may  the  gon- 
apophyses ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  really 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  appendages  of 
the  head  and  thorax. 

The  gonapophyses  belong  to  the  genital  appa- 
ratus, and  will  be  described  later. 

III.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  COCKROACH. 

Fix  the  animal  down  with  the  dorsal  surface  upwards^ 
Tliis  may  be  done  by  drying  it  with  blotting  paper ^  and 
immersing  its  under  surface  in  melted  paraffin  or  wax,  and 
holding  it  in  this  position  till  the  wax  is  cool ;  or  the  animal 
may  be  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  small  pins  passed  through 
ike  lateral  regions  of  the  mesothorax  and  of  the  abdomen. 


Vm,  38.— ParipUneta  Annieana.    The  male  dissected  from  the  right 
side.    The  testes,  which  are  very  small  in  the  adult,  are  not  figured. 

(C.B.R.) 

A«  aoni.  ANt  antennary  lobe  of  supra-cesopluigiMU  ganglion,  with  anten  - 
nary  nenre  cut  tbort.  G*  crop.  GOt  supnMBsophageal  ganglion.  OLt,  colon* 
Ca.  Mud  oercut.  GX.  coxa.  S,  elytron.  F,  lemar.  J*0,  frontal  ganglion. 
Yttt  Tiweral  nenre.  O,  glxsard.  OF,  one  of  the  gonapophTiea.  Q  5,  fifth 
abdominal  ganglion.  H*  hepatic  CKOum.  HT,  heart,  i,  ileum.  I«,  lingna. 
laHf  nenre  to  labrum.  LP.  labial  palp.  M,  mushroom-thaped  gland. 
MO«  Malpighian  caeca  opening  into  junction  of  meaenteron  and  ileum  :  thoj 
are  much  longer  and  more  numeroun  than  indicated.  MD,  ejacnli^oij  duct. 
MX,  meaenteron.  MN,  maxillary  nerve.  MF.  maxillary  palp.  F3N,  labial 
Ileal  plate,  diagrammatically  drawn.    B,  rcotuuL    8,  8iib-CBM> 


,podic 
phageal  ganglion.  8D,  Kalivary  duct  just  above  lt«  opening  into  the  mouth. 
J90t  nlivary  glandji.  BIi,  style  borne  by  ninth  ftternum.  SB,  nlivary 
rae^ytaole.  8T,  one  of  the  abdominal  stigmata.  T,  proximal  joint  ai  the 
tanas.  TB,  tibia.  TB,  trochanter.  Tl,  first  thoracic  tergum,  or  pronotum 
T  8t  third  thoracic  tergum,  or  metanotum.  VOf  visceral  ganglion.  w»  wing. 
%  terfam  of  aeoond  abdominal  segment  8*  tergum  of  elshtti  abdominal 
10,  tergum  of  tenth  abdominal  acgment. 
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Cut  off  the  elytra  and  the  witigs.  Carefully  cut  through 
the  tetfga  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  close  to  eoA^h  side,  and 
remove  the  terga,  avoiding  injury  to  the  heart,  which  lies  just 
beneath, 

A.  The  Circalatory  System. 

1.  The  heart  is  a  straight,  chambered  tabe  riinning  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  It 
receives  blood  through  paired  lateral  openings  or 
ostia,  arranged  segmentally,  and  drives  it  forwards 
by  rhythmical  contractions. 

B.  The  Digestive  and  Excretory  Systems. 

The  alimentary  canal,  with  its  glandular  appendages,  is 
situated  almost  entirely  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  enveloped  in 
an  opaque-white,  dendritic  mass,  the  £ett-body. 

Expose  and  unravel  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  append- 
ages. In  dissecting  the  salivary  ducts  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  nervous  system  in  the  head, 

1.  The  alimentary  canal  is  short,  and  slightly  convoluted 
in  its  hinder  part.  It  may  be  divided  according  to 
its  mode  of  development  into  three  regions;  \iz. 
the  stomodoenm  and  the  proctodoBum,  -vhich  are 
invaginations  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
of  the  embryo  respectively ;  and  the  mesenteron,  or 
middle  portion,  which  alone  is  formed  from  the 
primitive  alimentary  tract  of  the  embryo. 

a.  The  stomodoenm  has  a  chitinous  cuticular  lining, 
continuous  with  the  cuticular  investment  of  the 
head ;  and  is  divided  into  the  following  regions. 

i.  The  bnccal  cavity  is  lodged  in  the  head,  and  its 
posterior  wall  is  raised  up  to  form  an  elongated 
fleshy  tongue  or  lingna.* 

The  salivary  dnot  opens  by  a  median 
aperture  in  the  angle  between  the  lingua  and 
the  labium  (fig.  88). 

ii.  The  oesophagns  is  a  narrow  t\iV>^Tvvx)Xim%i:£Q\si 
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the  month  through  the  nerre  collar  and  along 
the  neck.  It  is  laterally  tompressed  in  the 
cervical  region. 

iii.  The  crop  is  a  large  thin-walled  pyriform  sac, 
extending  through  the  thorax  and  £ir  into 
the  ahdomen.  It  is  not  separated  by  any  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  ^m  the  oesophagus. 

iv.  The  ginard,  or  proventricolus.  is  a  pyriform  sac 
with  thick  muscular  walls.  Within  il  is  a 
series  of  six  large  cuticular  teeth,  and  behind 
them  six  small  elevations  covered  with  setie. 

Ltay  the  gizzard  open  to  expose  the  ttetk, 

b.  The  meaenteron  is  a  short  narrow  tube  extending 

backwards  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  gizzard. 

Lay  the  mesenteron  open  and  note  the  funnel-like  prolon- 
gation of  the  gizzard  extending  into  it. 

c.  The  proctodoenm  is  the  convoluted  hinder  portion 

of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  lined  by  a  thin 
chitinous  cuticle.  It  is  divided  into  the  following 
r^ons. 

i.  The  ileum  is  a  short  narrow  tube,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  marked  by  the  attachment 
of  the  nimierous  fine  thread-like  Molpighian 
tubules. 

ii.  The  colon  is  much  wider  and  longer  than  the 
ileum,  and  is  constricted  at  its  hinder  end. 

iii.  The  rectum  is  the  short  dilated  terminal  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  waU  has  six  lon- 
gitudinal ridges,  projecting  internally.  It  ends 
at  tlte  anus,  between  the  podical  plates. 

2.  The  digettiTe  glands. 

a.  The  taliyary  glands  are  two  pairs  of  diffuse  white 
glands  on  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
crop. 
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The  Balivary  receptacles  are  a  pair  of  thin- 
walled  sacs,  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  crop,  hetweeu 
the  two  glands  of  its  side. 

The  ducts  of  the  receptacles  run  forwards  and 
unite  beneath  the  nerve-cord  at  the  hinder  end 
of  the  neck  to  form  a  median  duct,  which  runs 
forwards  to  open  into  the  mouth,  behind  the  base 
of  the  lingua. 

The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  unite  to  form 
one  duct  on  each  side :  the  two  ducts  thus  formed 
run  forwards  and  unite  beneath  the  nerve-cord  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  to  form  a  median 
duct :  this  runs  forwards  between  the  nerve-cord 
and  the  median  duct  of  the  receptacles,  and  opens 
into  the  latter  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  neck. 

Having  mad^  out  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  salivary 
glands,  receptacles,  and  ducts,  remove  the  whole  apparatus. 
Stain  it  with  carmine ;  mount  it  in  glycerine,  and  examine 
with  the  microscope. 

Nuclei  are  visible  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts, 
and  in  the  secretory  cells  of  the  glands. 

The  chitinous  lining  of  the  ducts  shows  a 
spiral  thickening. 

b.  The  '  hepatic '  caeca  are  eight  or  seven  csecal  diver- 
ticula of  the  anterior  end  of  the  mesenteron. 
They  are  convoluted  and  club-shaped. 

Note  the  openings  of  th^i  hepatic  ccBca  into  the  mesenteron. 

8.  The  excretory  system  consists  of  sixty  or  more  Halpighiau 
tubules,  which  are  fine  filamentous  diverticula  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  ileum,  arranged  in  six  bundles. 
They  are  very  long  and  convoluted,  and  are  inter- 
laced among  the  trachesB  and  the  filaments  of  the 
fat-body  all  through  the  abdomen. 

G.  The  Eespiratory  System. 

The  respiratory  system  consists  of  a  series  of  tracheal  tubea 
containing  air.     These  conmience  at  the  respiratory  apertures,. 
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or  ftigmata,  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and 
ramify  throogh  all  parts  of  the  body.  Expiration  is  effected 
by  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  compress 
the  trachesB ;  inspiration,  by  dilatation  of  the  trachese  through 
the  elasticity  of  their  cuticular  lining. 

The  readiness  with  which  air  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  through  the  great  perfection  of  the  respiratory  system, 
accounts  for  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  circulatory 
system  in  an  animal  which  is  otherwise  very  highly  organised. 

1.  The  tracheal- tubes  when  full  of  air  arc  silvery  white. 

Bemove  a  large  trachea,  and  examine  it  microscopically  in 
vmUt. 

a.  The*  cutioular   lining    has  a  very  strong  spiral 

thickening,  which  gives  great  elasticity  to  the 
tube. 

b.  The'  cells  which  form   the  organised  wall  of  the 

tube,  and  secrete  the  chitinous  lining,  are  thin 
and  not  easily  seen  till  stained. 

Slain  with  carmine,  and  note  the  nuclei  of  the  cells. 

Bemove  wuUl  portions  of  muscle  from  tlie  leg,  of  the  fat- 
f^Vi  of  the  salivary  gland,  etc.,  and  note  and  examine  the 
fine  tracheal  tubes  ramifying  through  them.    Stain  as  above. 

D.  The  Verrous  System. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  supra-ocsophageal  and 
sub-oesophageal  ganglia,  and  para-oosophageal  connectives  in 
the  head ;  a  double  ventral  chain  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  : 
and  a  visceral  nervous  system  in  relation  with  the  alimentary 
canal.    (Fig.  88,  p.  166.) 

1.  The  cephalic  nervous  system. 

If  the  buccal  cavity  has  already  been  exposed,  a  secoiui 
specimen  will  probably  be  necccssary  for  the  dissection  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  head. 

Fix  the  headf  with  the  anterior  surface  upwards,  by  means 
of  a  fine  pin  through  the  upper  part  of  the  epicranium  and 
anoth^  behaeen  the  mandibles. 
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Bemove  the  clypeus  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  epi- 
cranium  with  scissors  or  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  ganglia,  which  lie  close  beneath  the  cly- 
peus. Carefully  expose  and  clean  the  following  structu/reSf 
avoiding  injury  to  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  visceral  nervous 
system. 

a.  The  supra-CBSophageal,  or  'cerebral/  g^glia  are 

a  pair  of  large  closely  apposed  ganglia  close  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  head.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  an  internal  chitinous  framework,  the 
tentorium. 

i.  The  'hemispheres  '  are  the  large  rounded  upper 
parts  of  the  ganglia.  From  'them  arise  the 
large  optic  nerves. 

ii.  The  antennary  lobes  are  the  smaller  and  lower 
portions  of  the  ganglia.  From  them  the  an- 
tennary nerves  arise. 

Turn  the  head  and  fix  it  with  the  right  side  uppemiost, 
Bemove  the  geria  and  mandible,  and  a^  much  as  is  necessary 
of  the  first  maxilla,  submentum,  and  mentum,  to  expose  the 
following  structures  on  the  right  side. 

b.  The  para-oesophageal  connectives  are  a  paii*  of  short 

thick  bands  of  ner\'ous  tissue,  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  supra-oesophageal  ganglia  to  the  sub-oesopha- 
geal  ganglia.  From  each  a  nerve  arises  supplying 
the  labrum,  as  well  as  a  nen^e  belonging  to  the 
\dsceral  system. 

0.  The  snb-oesophageal  g^glia  are  a  pair  of  large 
gangha  lying  between  the  submentum  and  the 
oesophagus.  Below  they  give  off  several  nerves, 
of  which  the  two  largest  on  each  side  supply  the 
maxillary  and  labial  palps.  Above,  they  give  off 
connectives,  which  run  back  through  the  neck 
and  form  the  anterior  paxt  of  the  venttol  ch8.in. 
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2.  The  yentral  chain. 

Fix  the  cockroach  with  the  dorsal  surface  uppermost :  re- 
move the  gizzard,  mesenteron,  and  proctodaum ;  and  turn  tlie 
crop  aside. 

The  ventral  chain  consists  of  a  double  series  of 
ganglia,  with  double  connectives,  ninning  along  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  body. 

A  pair  of  closely  apposed  ganglia  lie  in  each  of 
the  three  thoracic  segments,  and  a  pair  of  smaller 
ganglia  in  each  of  the  first  six  abdominal  segments. 
The  last  pair  are  the  largest  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia,  and  give  off  nerves  to  tUe  various  parts  of 
the  sixth  and  succeeding  segments. 

8.  The  vicoeral  nenrous  Bystem  arises  as  a  pair  of  ner\'es, 
one  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  para-oosophageal 
connective.  The  two  nerves,  after  giving  off  a  paii* 
of  nerves  to  the  labrum,  unite  in  the  frontal  ganglion, 
a  small  median  ganglion  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cesophagus,  just  below  the  antennary  lobes.  From 
this  ganglion  a  median  recurrent  nerve  runs  back- 
wards on  the  oesophagus,  beneath  the  supra-OBsopha- 
geal  ganglia,  from  which  it  receives  a  pair  of  gan- 
gliated  nerve-trunks :  it  then  continues  its  course 
backwards,  as  a  median  nerve,  along  the  oesophagus 
and  crop  to  a  small  triangular  ganglion  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  crop,  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 
From  this  ganglion  two  branches  run  obliquely  back- 
wards over  the  surface  of  the  crop. 

E.  Seme  Organs. 

1.  The  tactile  organs  have  already  been  examined.    They 

are  the  antennae,  the  maxillary  palps,  the  labial  palps, 
and  the  anal  cerci. 

2.  The  eyes  are  very  large  compound  organs  which  agree 

in  essential  characters  with  those  of  the  crayfish. 
The  corneal  facets  are  hexagonal. 

8.  The  fenestrsD  are  perhaps  sense  organs,  but  their  func- 
tion IS  unknown. 
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F.  The  Beprodnctive  System. 

1.  In  the  male. 

a.  The  testes  are  paired  organs  lying  immediately 

below  the  fourth  and  fifth  terga  of  the  abdomen. 
They  are  imbedded  in  the  fat-body,  and  are  hence 
difficult  to  find. 

b.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  a  pair  of   exceedingly 

narrow  tubes  leading  from  the  testes  to  the  vesi- 
cnlse  seminales. 

c.  The  vesicnlse  seminales,  together  known  as    the 

'  mushroom-shaped  gland/  are  two  tufts  of  white 
glandular  coBca,  opening  into  the  slightly  dilated 
anterior  end  of  the  ejacolatory  duct. 

d.  The  ejaculatory  duct  is  a  short  muscular  tube 

opening  behind  to  the  exterior,  just  below  the 
anus. 

e.  The  gonapophyses  are  a  series  of  strong  chitinous 

hooks  and  plates,  forming  a  complex  copulatory 
organ.  They  are  asjmametrical,  and  surround 
the  genital  aperture. 

2.  In  the  female. 

a.  The  ovaries  are  two  sets  of  elongated  tubular  organs 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  Each  set 
consists  of  eight  tubes,  imited  in  front  and 
attached  by  a  ligament  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
thorax.  Behind  and  below  they  unite  to  form 
the  oviducts.  Each  tube  has  a  moniliform  ap- 
pearance, from  the  bulgings  caused  by  the  con- 
tained ova :  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the 
tube  the  ova  are  large  and  nearly  mature  ;  those 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  are  in  various 
earlier  stages  of  development. 

At  the  time  of  laying,  one  ovum  escapes  from 
each  ovaiian  tube,  and  the  sixteen  are  laid  side 
by  side  in  a  capaule. 
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fa.  Tlid  OTidacta,  formed  aa  above,  are  a  pair  of  abort 
wid(^  tubes,  which  unite,  and  open  to  the  exterior 

hy  a  median  vt-rticul  silt  in  the  eighth  Ktemuin. 

0.  The  apermotheoa  coniiims  of  two  itulike  and  uneijual 
ci«ca  of  email  size,  opening  by  a  median  aperture 
OD  the  ninth  stemtun.  It  lies  cloae  behind  the ' 
last  nerve  ganKlia  of  the  ventral  chiiiii. 


)-  89,— PeilplknaU  Amerieuuk  Tlic  binder  pari  of  thu  nbdouKiti  ol 
tiie  leoule  dUicciDd  tram  tbe  right  aide  ti)  hIiow  th«  rcprndualiva 
mppkratiia.  The  right  uvitry  wjlft  its  duct  liu  heon  reniuved,  and 
only  a  HUisIl  )>urtiuD  of  ilie  uollnlC'riBl  glands  is  Bhowu.  The  thick 
black  lisM  reprsBoDt  the  cut  odges  ol  the  t«r^,  Htoriu,  eta.  ■  H. 
(c.  a.  u.) 

A.>"<i>-    C.  MUol  """U-    CO,-xllH<Tlia  KUud..    00. 1'lwrtiin u(  .IwA. 

Mjm^MlfJI^     O-Mluvir,.      OD.   Irtt  nTliHifO,    'OD'!!'l.«.'lWn  nvSlwl, 
F.jndltmlrlKI".    B.r»'i>iii>.    B, tlir  Ioo.IItL.1uu.oI  Ibxiorninthc^     ~ 
SBTrtc.  fo«nn  ...,l  u.\UuM,„  .u-rum.    T  4.  T  6.  rtc.  Inurlh  «.a  tail;' 


d.  The  eolleterial  glandi  »re  a  pair  of  mucli-brmohaa.  J 

tuhuhir  f^liitiih,  wiioae  diicta  open  wiij^ 
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close  together,  behind  the  spermotheca,  and  be- 
tween the  inner  gonapophyses. 

'  e.  The  gonapophyses  are  six  symmetrically  arranged 
processes,  strongly  chitinised  on  their  outer  sur- 
faces. They  are  outgrowths  from  the  sternal  sur- 
fEtce,  between  the  vulva  and  the  anus  ;  and  aid  in 
depositing  the  eggs. 
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Chaitkr   X. 

THE    LANCELET.     Amphwriut  hncrol^ituit. 

• 

Amphioxus  is  a  small  semi -tmnspa rent  tish-like  aniinul,  alwnt 
a  couple  of  inches  in  len^h,  found  in  shallow  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  It  is  of  slug^sh  hahits  and 
usually  remains  buried  in  the  sand,  either  completely  or  with 
the  anterior  end  alone  proti-uding  ;  hut  if  disturbed  it  swims 
actively  by  rapid  lateral  movements  of  the  body. 

Though  distinctly  belon<j:in^'  to  the  jj^reat  group  of  verte- 
brate animals,  Amphioxus  is  in  seviMiil  importnnt  respects 
simpler  and  more  primitive'  than  any  of  the  more  familiar 
members  of  the  group.  Indeed,  in  sj)ite  of  its  fish-like  appear- 
ance and  habits,  the  differences  between  Amphioxus  and  an 
ordinary  fish,  such  as  a  d()«,'-fish  oi-  wliitin*?,  are  of  *:^reater 
morphological  importance  than  those  separating;  fish  from  the 
most  highly  organised  vertebrates,  such  as  birds  or  mammals. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  divide  vcrtrbratt's  into  two  main 
di>'isions,  the  first  of  which,  Acrania,  inchnlrs  Amj^hioxus  and 
a  degenerate  group,  the  aseidians  ;  while  thr  second  division, 
Craniota,  includes  all  remaining  vertebrates,  from  fish  to 
mammals. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  Ampliioxus,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  determine  all  the  points  in  its  anatomy  by  dissection.  The 
method  of  procedure  adopted  in  tlu-  case  of  tli<'  other  animals 
dealt  with  in  this  Imok  will  in  conseriuence  be  de])arted  from 
to  some  extent ;  and  the  present  cbapter  will  hv  ai  ranired 
imder  three  heads. 

I.  A  description  of  the  anatomy  of  Amphioxus. 


AMPHIOXUS. 
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II.  Directions  for  the  dissection  of  Amphioxus ;  by  which 
the  main  points  in  its  anatomy  may  be  determined. 

in.  Descriptions  of  transverse  sections  taken  at  different 
levels,  and  examined  as  microscopical  objects. 


L      THE  ANATOMY  OF  AMPHIOXUS. 

A.  External  Charaotera. 

1.  The  ihape.    Amphioxus  is  elongated,  pointed  at  both 

ends,  and  compressed  from  side  to  side,  especially 
towards  the  posterior  end.  There  is  no  obvious 
head,  and  no  trace  of  liuibs. 

2.  The  fins.    A  low  dorsal  fin  runs  along  the  mid-dorsal 

line  from  end  to  end  of  the  animal,  becoming  more 
prominent  at  the  hinder  end  as  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

The  ventral  surface  bears  a  median  fin  in  its 
posterior  third,  but  in  front  of  this  is  flattened,  so 
that  the  body  is  triangular  in  transverse  section. 
The  sides  of  this  flattened  surface  are  bordered  by 
the  lateral  fins,  or  metaplenral  folds. 

3.  The  myotomes.    The  sides  of  the  body  are  marked  by 

a  series  of  >  shaped  lines,  formed  by  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  which  dinde  the  great  lateral  muscles 
of  the  body  into  segments  or  myotomes. 

4.  The  month  is  a  large  oval  aperture  on  the  ventral  surface 

of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and  is  fringed  ou 
each  side  by  a  series  of  ciliated  tentacles  or  cirri. 

o.  The  anus  is  on  the  ventral  surface,  not  far  from  Uie 
hinder  end  of  the  body.  It  is  placed  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  median  plane,  at  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin. 

6.  The  atrial  pore  is  a  median  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surface,  bordered  by  prominent  lips.  It  is  in  front 
of  the  anus,  at  the  jimction  of  the  ventral  and 
iBteraJ  Bns,  and  about  one-third  the  \en^  cA  >iDkft 
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animal  from  its  liinder  end.  Throttgh  it  the  water 
escapes  which  him  been  taken  in  at  the  mouth  for 
reBpinttioQ. 

B.  The  Skeletal  Byitem. 

The  skeleton  of  Amphioxus  is  extremely  simple.  It  con- 
tains' neither  bone  nor  cartilage  ;  but  remains  throughout  life 
in  a  condition  corresponding  to  a  very  early  stage  of  dereloii- 
ment  in  higher  vertebrates. 

1.  The  notoohord  is  a  median  elastic  rod  which  traverses 
the  body  from  end  to  end,  Ijing  nitlier  neai-er  the 
dni-sal  than  the  ventral  surface,  and  betwevu  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
is  in  contact  with  the  integument  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  body;  and  it  serves  to  slightly  stifffu  the  itnimal. 
It  consLsts  of  cells  in  which,  at  im  early  period, 
large  vacuoles  appear :  these  increase  in  size,  and 
ultimately  almost  completely  fiU  the  cells,  render- 
ing their  outlines  difficult  to  trace.  On  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  notocbord.  the  cells  art- 
comparatively  unaltered. 
-J.  The  baceal  akel«ton.  At  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 
cune^l  bar,  resembling  the  notochonl  in  strueiure. 
Kach  Iwr  is  divided  transversely  into  alout  a  dozen 
short  segments,  and  from  these  tilaiMenis  arise  whicL 
support  the  buccal  tentacles,  which  vaiy  from  tweniy 
to  forty  in  nuniber. 
H.  The  akeleton  of  th«  median  fins.  Aloni;  the  whoU 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  except  at  iis  extreme  anterior  and 
posterior  ends,  is  a  longitudinal  svries  of  connecUT*-- 
tissue  compartments  filled  with  »  gelatinous  sat^ 
stance.  The  compartments  are  more  than  iwicta.- 
numerous  as  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  iliti: 
function  is  uncertain.  A  similar  strueiure  rxiend- 
;iIong  the  ventral  fin.lietwecn  :tt  nnu^  and  the  atri*: 
pore. 
t.  The  bnnebial  ■ke\CUi&.     i.  «:\\iA  o^  tWtw;  rods  t,> 
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developed  in  the  walls  of  the  pharjmx  to  support  the 
gill-arches.  Their  arrangement  will  be  described 
with  the  alimentary  canal. 

0.  The  oonneotive'tiMae  skeleton.    The  connective  tissue 

of  Amphioxus  is  very  dense,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
skeleton,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  parts. 

a.  The  sheafh  of  fhe  notoohord  is  a  thick  sheath 

closely  surrounding  the  notochord. 

b.  The  neural  tube  surrounds  the  central  nervous 

system,  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  noto- 
chordal  sheath. 

c.  The  septa  are  sheets  of  connective  tissue  which 

run  outwards  from  the  notochordal  and  neural 
sheaths  to  the  integument.  They  separate  the 
successive  muscle-segments,  or  myotomes,  from 
one  another ;  and  their  lines  of  insertion  into  the 
integument  fonn  the  >  shaped  markings  along 
the  sides  of  the  animal.  The  septa  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  are  not  paired,  but  alternate 
with  one  another. 

.  The  Muscular  System. 

1.  The  lateral  muscles  are  by  far  the  largest  pai-t  of  the 

muscular  system.  They  form  the  side-walls  of  the 
body  along  its  whole  length,  and  are  di\d(led,  as 
noticed  above,  into  muscle-segments  or  myotomes  l)y 
the  connective-tissue  septa.  The  muscle-fibres  run 
longitudinally,  i,e.  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  by  alternate  contractions  of  these  muscles 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  aided  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  notochord,  that  the  lateral  undulatory  move- 
ments of  the  animal  when  swimming  are  produced. 
The  myotomes  have  been  found  to  be  61  on 
each  side  of  the  body  in  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens. 

*2.  The  ventral  muscles  form  a  sheet  covering  the  ventral 
sar&ce  of  the  body  from  the  mouth  to  t\ie  oAxiaX^T^* 


The  muGcIe^fibres  I'liu  transverRelj  from  side  to  fi 
and  b;  their  contraction  expel  the  water  (mm  ti 
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atrial  cavity. 
8,  Smaller  muscle -bundles  are  found  in  relation  with  the 

mouth  and  its  tentacles,  with  the  gill-appitrati 
with  the  onus  and  atrial  pore.    Nently  all  the  mui 
ai'e  striated. 

D.  The  BigestiTe  and  Respiratory  Syatems. 

Tbo  alimentary  cuniil  is  a  nearly  straight  tube,  the  anterior 
liart  of  which  in  niodified  for  respiration,  as  in  aquatic  verte- 
brates generally. 

1.  The  bncoal  cavity  is  bounded  laterally  by  folds,  within 

which  and  near  their  free  margins  are  the  curved  bars 
which  support  the  tentacles.    There  are  no  jawa. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  shoit  colimmar  epithelial  cells*,  some 
of  which  bear  short  flagella.  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  cavity  the  epithehmu  is  altogether  different, 
the  cells  being  very  long  and  slender,  and  provided 
with  long  flagc'lla.  The  boundary  between  these 
two  r^ons  is  marked  by  a  sharply  defined  sinuous 
line  (fig.  40,  p.  178). 

2.  The  Tclum  is  a  muscular  diaphragm  between  the  buccal 

cavity  and  the  phaiynx,  opposite  the  anterior  angli- 
of  the  seventh  myotome.  It  is  perforated  below  Its 
middle  by  an  aperttire  which  leads  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  hinder  border 
of  wliioh  is  fringed  with  a  circle  of  twelve  backwai'dl) 
projecting  cirri. 
S.  The  pharynx  is  a  wide  sac,  foiming  about  half  the  lengtli 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  attached  along  its 
mid-dorsal  line  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord,  from  which  it  hangs  down  freely  into 
the  atrial  cavity.  Its  sides  are  perforated  by  a  large 
number  of  slit-like  apertures — the  gill-slita — whii " 
run  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.    The 


which       i 
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of  the  pharyngeal  wall  between  the  successive  slits 
are  narrow  bars — the  gill-arches— each  of  which  i» 
strengthened  by  an  axial  rod  of  a  homy  substance. 
These  arches  are  of  two  kinds,  arranged  alternately  ; 
the  axial  rods  of  the  second,  fourth,  etc.,  arches  being 
forked  at  their  ventral  ends,  while  the  alternate  rodn 
are  unsplit.  Each  double  gill-slit  is  originally  a 
single  one,  but  becomes  di^4ded  in  the  course  of 
development  by  the  downgrowth  of  the  unsplit  bar 
from  its  dorsal  end.  The  split  bars  may  hence  bo 
called  primary  rods,  and  the  unsplit  ones  secondary 
rods.  Like  the  myotomes  the  gill-arches  are  not 
in  pairs*  but  alternate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The  successive  gill-arches  are  connected  by  hori- 
zontal bars,  of  which  there  are  usually  three  or 
more  crossing  each  slit,  bo  that  the  pharynx  has  the 
character  of  an  open  meshwork.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  pharynx  is  lined  by  columnar  flagellate  cells, 
which  maintain  a  continual  stream  of  water  through 
the  gill-slits  from  the  pharynx  to  the  atrial  cavity, 
the  stream  serving  to  aerate  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  arches  as  it  passes  over  them. 

Along  the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  pharynx  is  the 
deep  epibranohial  grooye,  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  long  columnar  ciliated  cells.  A  band  of  similar 
cells,  the  endostyle,  runs  along  the  mid-ventral  wall 
of  the  pharynx ;  it  is  folded  longitudinally  in  its 
hinder  part  to  fonn  a  groove. 

4.  The  intestine  commences  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pharynx,  close  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  runs  straight 
to  the  anus.  It  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
epibranchial  groove,  and  at  its  commencement  is 
very  narrow :  further  back  it  dilates  considei-ably ; 
and  this  expanded  part,  which  is  sometimes  called 
'stomach,'  is  produced  into  a  large  pouch-hke  sac — 
the  liver — which  runs  forwards  some  distance  along^ 
the  right  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  ends  blindly  in 
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E.  The  Atrial  Cavity. 

The  boundaries  and  relations  of  this  cavity  can  only  he 
iletermined  by  the  examination  of  a  series  of  tratisverse 
sections. 

The  atrial  or  epipleoral  cavity  is  the  large  space  ^hich 
surrounds  the  pharynx  at  the  sides  and  below:  into  it  the 
respiratory  stream  of  water  passes  from  the  pharynx  through 
the  gill-slits,  to  escape  finally  from  the  atrial  pore. 

The  atrial  cavity  develops  in  the  embryo  as  a  groove 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  by  fusion  of  its  lips  the 
jLjroove  becomes  a  tube,  which  ends  blindly  in  front,  but 
retains  its  opening  behind  at  the  atrial  pore.  The  anterior 
und  of  the  tube  grows  forw^ards  within  the  body,  and  extends 
laterally  so  as  to  surround  the  pharynx  both  below  and  at  the 
sides,  lying  between  the  pharynx  and  the  muscular  body- wall. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  atrial  cavity  is  supported  by  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  usually  contains  a  good  deal  of 
brown  pigment,  which  renders  it  easy  to  trace.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  thick  black  line  in  figs.  41-43,  which  show  its 
<li8tribution  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  It  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  atrial  folds,  covers  the  outer  sui-face  of 
each  of  the  gill-arches,  and  invests  the  intestine  and  liver. 

On  the  primary  gill-arches  this  layer  of  atrial  epithelium 
is  wider  than  on  the  secondary  arches,  and  towards  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  pharynx  it  rises  up  into  folds.  Two  or  more  of 
these  folds  unite  on  each  side  to  form  the  suspensory  folds  of 
the  pharynx,  wliich  run  across  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  phaiynx  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  atrial  folds, 
and  sepamte  the  atiial  cavity  below  from  the  dorsal  coeloniic 
canals  above. 

The  atrial  ca\'ity  commences  opposite  the  anterior  end  of 
the  phar3rnx,  and  extends  back  almost  as  far  as  the  anus; 
behind  the  atrial  pore  it  is  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the 
body. 

F.  The  Coelom  or  Body-cavity. 

Like  the  airial  cavity  this  can  only  be  traced  by  means  of 
sections. 
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The  OiBloin,  or  body-cavity,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
-4itrial  cavity,  though  its  Iwundaries  are  not  easy  to  follow, 
and  its  relations  vary  considerably  in  different  regions  of  the 
body.     It  contains  during  life  a  coagulable  fluid. 

1.  Behind  the  atrial  pore  the  ccelom  is  a  cavity  of  some 

width,  surrounding  the  intestine  and  separating  it 
from  tlie  Ixxly-wall. 

2.  In  front  of  the  atrial  pore  it  becomes  greatly  reduced, 

owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  atrial  cavity :  it  is, 
however,  readily  recognisable  as  a  narrow  space  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  intestine  and  the  liver. 

^.  In  the  region  of  the  phar3rnx  the  coelom  is  much  sub- 
divided and  more  difficult  to  trace.  Its  chief  divi- 
sions are  as  follows : — 

a.  The  dorsal  coelomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  irregular 

spaces  l3dng  at  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
pharynx,  between  the  atrial  folds  and  the  sus- 
pensory folds  of  the  pharynx. 

b.  The  branchial  coelomic  canals  are  a  series  of  tubular 

cavities  in  the  primary  gill-arches,  lying  within  the 
folds  into  which  the  atrial  epithelium  is  thrown 
along  the  outer  sides  of  these  arches.  These 
cavities  are  very  small  in  the  ventral  portions  of 
the  arches,  but  widen  out  towards  their  dorsal 
ends,  and  open,  as  shown  in  figs.  41  and  42, 
into  the  large  dorsal  coelomic  canals  above  the 
suspensory  folds. 

c.  A  series  of  perigonadial  coelomic  spaces  surround 

the  reproductive  organs. 

A.  The  metaplenral  canals  are  a  pair  of  wide  spaces,  pos- 
sibly lymphatic,  ninning  along  the  lateral  or  meta- 
pleural  folds. 

-O.  The  Circulatory  System. 

The  main  features  of  Uie  circulatory  system  can  he  made 
-^ml  dy  examination  of  a  series  of  iransver%t  sections  • 
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There  is  no  heart,  but  the  general  course  of  the  circulation 
is  the  same  as  in  other  gill-breathing  vertebrates.  The  blood 
is  colourless  and  contains  but  few  corpuscles. 

The  principal  vessels  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  median  longitudinal  vessel,  nmning- 

forwards  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  the 
floor  of  the  hypobranchial  groove. 

2.  The  aortic  arches  are  a  series  of  vessels,  arising  from  the 

cardiac  aorta,  and  running  up  the  primary  gill-arches. 
Each  aortic  arch  has  at  its  ventral  end  a  small  con- 
tractile dilatation,  which  lies  in  the  fork  between  the 
ends  of  the  split  axial  rod  of  the  gill-arch,  the  aortic 
arch  itself  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  rod. 

By  means  of  vessels  in  the  horizontal  bars  of  the 
pharynx,  the  aortic  arches  of  the  primary  gill-arches^ 
are  connected  with  similar  vessels  in  the  secondary 
arches. 

The  most  anterior  aortic  arch  on  the  right  side 
is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  sends^ 
branches  forwards  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

It  is  in  these  vessels  that  the  blood  becomes 
aerated  by  the  respiratory  stream  of  water  passing^ 
through  the  gill-slits. 

»^  The  dorsal  aortse  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal  vessels  into 
which  the  aortic  arches  of  both  primary  and  second- 
ary gill-arches  open  at  their  dorsal  ends.  They  lie  just 
beneath  the  notochord,  one  on  each  side  of  the  epi- 
branchial  groove,  and  project  into  the  dorsal  coelomic 
canals. 

The  dorsal  aortic  carry  the  aerated  blood  back- 
wards :  they  imite  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  pharynx 
to  form  a  single  vessel,  which  runs  back  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  intestine. 

4.  The  portal  veins  are  vessels  running  in  the  coelom  along 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  intestine :  they  collect  the 
blood  from  the  intestine  and  carry  it  forwards  to  the 
liver,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries. 
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5.  The  hepatic  veiiii  are  vessels  which  collect  the  blood 
from  the  liver  and  carry  it  backwards  along  tho 
dorsal  surface  of  the  liver.  On  reaching  the  junc- 
tion of  the  liver  and  intestine,  they  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel,  which  turns  forwards  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  becomes  the  cardiac 
aorta. 

0.  A  longitudinal  vessel  nms  along  the  inner  side  of  each 
atrial  fold,  and  supplies  the  myotomes  and  reproduc- 
tive organs. 

H.  The  Excretory  System. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  Amphioxus  has  any  definiti^ 
excretory  organs. 

The  pigmented  canals  discovered  by  Lankester  are  possibly 
excretory.  These  are  a  pair  of  short  wide  funnels,  with  deeply 
pigmented  walls,  placed  in  the  twenty-seventh  segment  of  the 
body,  opposite  the  hinder  end  of  the  pharynx.  They  lie,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  body,  in  the  dorsal  coelomic  canals  above 
the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx.  Each  tube  is  attached 
along  its  outer  side  to  the  body-wall,  and  opens  by  its  wider 
end  into  the  atrial  cavity ;  in  front  it  is  considerably  contracted, 
but  appears  to  open  into  the  co^lomic  canal. 

I.  The  Vervoos  System. 

The  nervous  system  of  Amphioxus  consists  of: — (1)  the 
eentral  portion,  which,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  is  a  tube  of 
nervous  matter  lying  in  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue  imme- 
diately above  the  notochord,  and  extending  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  body;  (2)  the  peripheral  portion,  which  consists 
of  the  nerves  connecting  the  central  portion  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  can  be  well  seen  in  transverse  sections 
of  adults,  or  by  examination  of  yoking  specimens  mounted 
whole.  If  fresh  specim^^is  can  be  obtained,  tlie  entire  nervotis 
system  can  be  isolated  by  placing  tliem  in  20  per  cent,  nitric 
acid  for  three  days,  then  washing  tliorotufhly  and  leaving  in 
water  Jar  a  daj/,    Bt/  this  treatment  th4i  connective  lmue\^ 
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AO  softened  and  loosened  that  on  shaking  the  bottle  the  jusrvous 
system  is  readily  and  completely  sejyarat^  from  all  tlie  other 
parts.  It  may  then  he  transferred  to  alcohol^  stained,  and 
monnted  in  tJie  nsiial  m<inner. 

1.  The  central  nervous  system  or  spinal  cord  is  of  nearly 
uniform  diameter  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  : 
it  diminishes  slightly  in  size  towards  the  anterior  end, 
and  much  more  markedly  near  the  posterior  end, 
where  it  is  very  slender. 

The  central  canal  lies  much  nearer  the  ventral 
than  the  dorsal  suiiace :  it  is  very  small  except  at 
the  extreme  front  end,  where  it  expands  to  form  the 
ventricle.  From  the  anterior  end  of  this  a  small 
diverticulum  arises  which  communicates  by  a  pore 
with  a  ciliated  pit  on  the  dorsal  sui-face  and  left  side 
of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Through  this  pit 
the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  system  opens  directly 
to  the  exterior. 

At  intervals  along  the  spinal  cord  are  spots  of 
black  pigment,  contained  in  cells  in  the  floor  of  the 
central  canal. 

*2.  The  peripheral  nervoas  system  consists  of  neiTes  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  ners'es  which  arise  by  single  roots,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  pair,  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (2)  nerves  arising  by 
multiple  roots,  and  froni  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
cord. 

a.  Nerves  arising  by  single  roots.  These  apparently 
correspond  to  the  dorsal  or  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  other  vertebrates:  they  differ 
from  these,  however,  in  having  no  ganglia,  and 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  muscles. 

i.  The  first  pair  of  nerves  arise  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  supply  tha  anterior  ^n. 
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ii.  The  second  pair  of  nerves  are  much '  larger. 
They  arise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord  immediately  behind  the  first  pair. 
Each  divides  into  three  main  branches,  sup- 
plying the  anterior  fin. 

iii.  The  third  pair  of  nerves  are  much  smaller 
than  the  second,  and  arise  imme(hately  be- 
hind them.  They  supply  the  parts  about  tbe 
mouth. 

iv.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  arise  from  the  doi-sal 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  short  distance 
behind  the  tbird  pair ;  the  ner\^e  of  the  riglit 
side  being  a  short  distance  behind  that  of  the 
left  side. 

V.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  still  more  oblique, 
the  right  nerv^e  arising  some  distance  behind 
the  left. 

The  succeeding  nerves,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  arise  alternately  on  the 
two  sides.  These  ner\'es  run  outwards  along 
the  connective- tissue  septa  separating  the 
myotomes,  and  dinde  into  branches  sup- 
plying the  skin  and  muscles. 

b.  Herves  arising  by  multiple  roots.  These  apparently 
correspond  to  the  ventral  or  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  other  vertebrates. 

They  arise  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord  along  nearly  its  whohi  length,  alter- 
nating with  the  dorsal  nerves  ;  a  ventral  nerve  on 
one  side  being  opposite  a  dorsal  nei-vc  on  the  other. 
Each  arises  by  a  large  number,  thirty  or  more, 
of  very  slender  rootlets,  placed  one  in  front  of 
another,  the  entire  length  of  a  ventral  root  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive roots.  The  several  rootlets  do  not  unite, 
but  pass  separately  through  the  connective-tissue 
Bheath  of  the  cord,  and  end  in  the  ixvyoIotcv^?.. 
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K.  The  Sense  Organs. 

The  sense  organs  of  Amphioxus  are  extremely  simple  in 
structure,  and  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates in  being  unpaired. 

1 .  The  pit-like  depression  of  the  skin  which  places  the  central 

canal  of  the  nervous  system  in  communication  with 
the  exterior  has  been  described  as  an  olfiactory 
organ. 

2.  The  *eye  *  is  a  roimded  pigment-spot  in  the  anterior  wall 

of  the  ventricle,  t.e.  at  the  extreme  anterior  end  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

L.  The  Beprodnctive  Organs. 

The  sexes  are  distinct,  but  the  males  and  females  are 
alike  except  as  regards  the  microscopic  structure  of  then- 
reproductive  organs.     There  are  no  genital  ducts. 

1 .  The  female. 

The  ovaries  are  a  series  of  saccular  organs  of  a 
horseshoe  shape,  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  atrial  fold  on  each  side  of  the  pharjTix, 
and  extending  back  as  far  as  the  atrial  pore.  They 
lie  in  cavities,  which  are  extensions  of  the  coelom  into 
the  atrial  folds ;  these  cavities  are  readily  recognis- 
able while  the  ovaries  are  young,  but  become  almost 
obliterated  when  the  ova  ripen. 

The  ova,  when  mature,  are  discharged  into  the 
atrial  cavity  by  dehiscence  of  the  proper  wall  of 
the  ovary  and  of  the  atrial  membrahe.  The  dis- 
charged ova,  together  with  the  ovaries,  form  a 
bulky  mass,  which  causes  great  distension  of  the 
atrial  cavity  and  distortion  of  the  pharynx  and  other 
organs. 

The  ova,  which  measure  .jj^y  inch  in  diameter, 
sometimes  pass  through  the  gill-slits  into  the 
pharynx,  and  escape  through  the  mouth ;  in  other 
cases  they  are  discharged  through  the  atrial  \Kjre. 
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3.  Tfaenutle. 

The  twt«t  are  niiuilar  in  form  and  position  U>  tlic 
o^iuiea ;  and  the  spermatozoa,  when  ripe,  are  dia- 
cbarged,  like  the  ova,  into  the  atrial  canity,  from 
which  they  escape  by  the  atrial  pore. 


II.     DISSECTION  OF  AMPHIOXUS. 

Take  an  adalt  apecimett  which  Itoi  been  macera/itd  fur 
about  a  day  and  a  half  in  20  per  cent,  nitric  acid;  and  ilistfct 
it  aa  described  below. 

Specimns  which  have  been  jfreserred  in  alcohol  serve 
perfectly  well  for  this  purpoxe.  Tlie  effect  vf  tlie  nitric  acid  in 
to  soften  and  loosen  th^  connective  tissue,  and  so  render  thf. 
dissection  much  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 

1.  EztenuU  Chanuiteri. 

Place  the  aninuil  uiulrr  ivater  in  a  small  dissecting  dish. 
Determine  all  the  external  characters,  aa  described  on  p.  170. 

Jjai/  the  animal  on  its  left  side,  and  fix  it  down  by  two 
small  pins  passed  through  the  bodij  slightly  nearer  the  ventral 
than  the  dorsal  border,  one  pin  passing  through  Oie  bnccdl 
cavity  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  anterior  end  ; 
the  other  through  the  tail,  behitul  the  amis,  and  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the-  hinder  etui  of  the  body. 

2.  The  ikiiL 

With  needles  or  fine  forceps  strip  off  tlie  skin  from  the 
right  side  of  the  body  ;  stain  ami  mount  a  piece,  aiul  examine 
it  tinder  the  microscope. 

The  skin  coasista  of  two  layers : — 

a.  The  epidennit  is  a.  single  layer  of  short  columnar 

and  somewhat  dumb-bell  shaped  cells,  with  a 
thick  cuticle  on  their  outer  ends. 

b.  The  dermil  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue, 

underlying  and  supporting  the  epidermis.     It 
M  BO  thin  thai  it  is  often  iliWic\i\\.  to  t«c»^\'»b 
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in  specimens  treated  in  this  way ;  but  it  will  \)e 
easily  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  the  animal. 

Strip  off  the  viyotomes  of  the  right  side  one  by  one  with 
needles  or  fine  forceps  ;  commencing  just  behind  the  anus  and 
working  forwards  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  myotomes  of 
the  right  side  Juive  been  removed^  a  few  only  being  left  at  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  animal. 

In  removing  a  myotome,  take  hold  of  its  anterior  end  or 
amjUy  and  very  carefully  draw  it  off  backwards,  taking  care 
not  to  pull  away  the  reprodiuitive  or  other  underlying  organs, 

8.  The  notochord  is  a  conspicuous  yellow  rod  traversin*r 
the  animal  from  end  to  end ;  lying  rather  nearer 
the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  sui-face,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  ant'les  of  the  mvotomes. 

4.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  wliite  band  lyin^^  immediately  dorsal 

to  the  notochord. 

5.  The  skeleton  of  the  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  whob- 

length  of  the  dorsal  surface  except  the  extrem** 
anterior  and  posterior  ends :  it  is  a  firm  gelatinous 
rod,  divided  transversely  into  segments  which  art- 
much  more  numerous  tlian  the  myotomes. 

0.  The  skeleton  of  the  ventral  fin  is  a  similar  structure 
on  the  ventral  surfac(\  extending  from  the  atrial 
pore  to  the  anus. 

7.  The  reproductive  organs  are  a  series  of  squarish  masses 
lying  along  the  ventral  edge  of  the  anterior  tlnee- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  animal. 

Remove  two  or  three  of  the  reproductive  organs :  ^;?^^  them 
on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  :  tease  them  and  examine 
nrith  a  microscope,  ^ 

The  ovary  of  the  female  consists  of  large  rounded 
and  polyhedal  ova,  with  large  nuclei :  cf,  fig.  42. 

The  testis  of  the  male  has  a  finely  granular 
appearance :  the  spermatozoa,  if  ripe,  consisting  of 
minute  heads  with  long  thread-like  tails. 
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8.  The  truuT«ne  muolu  of  the  ventral  body  wall  in  the 

phKiyngeal  region  ore  well  seen,  immediately  ventral 

to  the  reproductive  organs. 
Bemovt   the  reproduetiva  organs  of  the  right  tide  com- 
pUteljf,  so  Of  to  expose  the  alimentary  canal  aUmg  its  whole 
letigth. 

9.  The  alimantwT  canal  rune  nearly  straight  from  month 

to  anns  :  it  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 
'    a.  The  baeoal  caWty  is  the  most  anterior  portion : 
the  mouth,  opening  into  it  below,  is  bordered  by 
tentacles,  which  increase  in  length  from  before 
backwards. 

b  The  pharynx,  which  is  in  part  concealed  by  tho 
liver,  forms  about  half  the  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal :  it  is  crossed  by  close-set  parallel 
linee,  obhque  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
marking  the  positions  of  the  gill  olefu :  these 
do  not  quite  reach  either  the  mid-dorsal  or  mid- 
ventral  lines,  where  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is 
formed  by  the  epibranohjal  buid  and  the  endo- 
■tyle  respectively. 

fl.  The  tBupliagiu  is  a  short  narrow  tube  lea<ling  from 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  intestine. 

d.  The  intMtin«  is  wider  in  front,  and  narrows  behind, 

running  back  to  the  anus. 

e.  The  liver  is  a  Urge  saccular  diverticulum  from  the' 

fnmt  end  of  the  intestine,  which  extends  forwards 
along  the  right  side  of  the  pharynx,  overlapping 
the  hinder  two-thirils  or  more  of  its  length. 

10.  The  itmetare  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
a.  The  bacoal  cavity. 

Bemove  the  entire  biKcal  skeleton,  with  tlic  leitlacles  of 
both  sides,  carefully  dissecting  it  with  needles  from  its 
attachments.  Stain  it;  mount  on  a  slide  in  gtijceriiie.  aiuL 
axamifte  with  the  microscope. 
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A  jointed  skeletal  bar  borders  the  buccal  aper- 
ture on  each  side,  and  supports  the  buccal  ten- 
tacles. 

b.  The  pharynx. 

Bempve  a  portion  of  the  jpJiarynx  carefidhj :  divide  it  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line,  and  spread  it  out  flat  on  a  slide  ;  stain  it ; 
mount  in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gill  arches  and  gill 
clefts,  and  their  relation  to  the  endostyle,  can  be 
well  made  out. 

Bemove  a  second  length  of  the  pharynx,  and  with  a  fine 
brush  pencil  off  the  epithelium  from  the  gill  arches.  Mount 
in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  primary  or  split  rods,  and  the  secondary 
or  unsplit  rods  (compare  p.  183)  can  be  readily 
made  out ;  also  the  transverse  bars  connecting 
the  successive  pairs  of  primary  rods  together, 
and  the  relations  of  the  rods  to  tlie  endostyle. 

c.  The  stomach. 
Bemove  the  liver  carefully. 

The  stomach  in  its  relations  to  the  pharynx 
and  to  the  intestine  can  now  be  well  seen. 

11.  The  nervous  system. 

Bemove  tJie  nerve  cord  along  its  entire  letigth :  stain  it ; 
mount  on  a  slide  in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  dorsal  roots  of  the  nerves  and  their 
alternate  arrangement  are  well  seen  (compare 
pp.  188,  189). 

12.  The  structure  of  the  notochord. 

Bemove  a  piece  of  the  notochord:  stain  it;  mount  in 
glycerine^  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  notochord  breaks  up  very  readily  into 
transverse  discs. 
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UL  EXAMINATION  OF  TItVNSVEBSE  SECTIONS. 
Afony  pomta  in  the  anatomy  of  Amphioxua  are  determined 
far  more  readily  hy  an  examination  of  trantvene  sectiona  of 
the  tohoU  animal  than  by  dittection.  For  this  purpose  a 
specimen  should  be  cut  by  means  of  a  microtome,  and  the 
eetstions  mounted  on  slides  in  their  proper  sequence-  It  is 
only  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  a  few  of  the  more 
typical  ones. 
A.  Thuimne  8«otioii  paulng  throogh  the  Boooal  Cavity. 

1.  a«nanl  chaneten.    The  doraal  surface  is  indicated  by 

the  laterally  compressed  dorsal  tin  :  tlie  ventral 
surface  by  the  mouth-opening,  which  is  bordered  at 
the  sides  by  the  thickened  lips :  within  the  buccal 
cavity  are  usu&lly  seen  sections  of  the  tentacles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  section  is  the  notoohord, 
and  above  this  is  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  sides  are 
the  myotomes,  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
nect! ve-tiasne  septa. 

2.  The  skin  consists  of  two  layers. 

R.  The  epidflrmis  is  a  sin;rle  layer  of  short  columnar 
cells,  with  a  thick  cuticle  on  their  outer  ends. 

b.  The  dennis  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
nnderlying  and  supporting  the  epidermis. 
S.  The  ikdetal  system. 

a.  The  notoohord  is  oval  in  section,  the  longer  axin 
being  vertical.  It  is  crossed  by  numerous  wavy 
transverse  bands,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
occupied  by  a  homogeneous  substance :  tliis  latter 
is  the  coagulated  semifluid  matter  occnpying  the 
vacuoles  of  the  notochordal  cells,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  indicated  by  the  wavy  bands. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  notochord,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  dorsal  region,  cells  may  be  seen  which 
have  undergone  comparatively  little  modification. 

h.  Hie  eonaMtive  tissae  forms  a  thick  deevV)-«>\A^\a% 
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investment  to  the  notoohord,  which  is  prolonged 
upwards  to  enclose  the  spinal  cord,  and  outwards 
to  form  the  septa :  these  latter  separate  the  myo- 
tomes from  one  another,  and  are  continuous  at 
their  outer  borders  with  the  dermis. 

c.  The  buccal  skeleton.    Sections  of  the  segmented 

rods  which  strengthen  the  lips  are  seen  border- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  buccal  cavity :  a  smaller 
rod  occupies  the  axis  of  each  tentacle.  In  struc- 
ture these  rods  resemble  the  notochord. 

d.  The  skeleton  of  the  dorsal  fln.    The  dorsal  fin  is 

filled  with  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  substance, 
which  is  stained  slightly  by  reagents. 

4.  The  muscles. 

a.  The  myotomes  are  seen  in  section  as  squarish  masses 

of  muscle,  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  body  in 
the  compartments  formed  by  the  septa.  Owing 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  myotomes,  three  or  more 
are  cut  in  each  transverse  section,  and  owing  to 
their  >  shape  each  myotome  is  cut  twice.  The 
myotomes  of  the  two  sides  are  not  opposite,  but 
alternate  with  each  other. 

b.  Other  much  smaller  muscles  are  seen  in  connection 

with  the  buccal  skeleton  and  tentacles. 

5.  The  buccal  cavity. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  buccal  cavity  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  in  the  anterior  and 
ventral  part  are  short  and  columnar,  but  in  the 
posterior  and  dorsal  region  are  much  elongated, 
slender  and  flagellate. 

6.  The  nervous  system. 

a.  The  spinal  cord  lies  in  a  connective-tissue  sheatli 
immediately  above  the  notochord.  In  transverse 
section  it  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  rounded 
angles,  and  is  rather  wider  from  side  to  side  than 
it  is  dorso-ventrally. 

The  central  canal  l\e%  tie^.T^T  tVi^^^xLit^ltWri 
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the  dorsal  sur&ce :  it  is  lined  by  short  columnar 
ciliated  cells,  and  immediately  below  it  are  the 
large  deeply  pigmented  cells  already  mentioned 
(p.  188).  From  the  central  canal  a  narrow  ver- 
tical slit  extends  upwards  to  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cord,  both  the  canal  and  the  sUt  being  bor- 
dered by  large  nerve-cells.  In  young  specimens 
the  slit  is  open  above,  but  in  adults  it  is  closed 
by  connective  tissue,  and  by  processes  of  the 
nerve-cells  growing  across  it  from  side  to  side. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cord  has  a  finely  punc- 
tate appearance,  caused  by  the  cut  ends  of  the 
nerve-fibres. 

b.  The  nerves  can  only  be  recognised  in  sections  which 
happen  to  pass  through  their  roots. 

i.  The  dorsal  nerves  arise  by  large  single  roots  from 
the  sides  of  the  cord,  about  midway  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  ventro-lateral  angles. 

ii.  The  ventral  nerves  arise  by  very  minute  and 
multiple  rootlets  from  the  ventro-lateral 
angles  of  the  cord. 

B.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Anterior  Part  of  the 
Pharynx. 

1.  General  characters.    The  section  is  triangular  in  shape, 

the  apex  being  formed  by  the  dorsal  fin,  the  base  by 
the  ventral  surface,  and  the  basal  angles  by  the 
metapleural  folds.  The  i)harynx,-  perforated  by  the 
gill-slits,  and  surrounded  by  the  atrial  cavity,  lies 
below  the  notochord. 

2.  The  fkin  of  the  ventral  surface  is  thrown  into  deep 

folds  to  allow  for  the  distension  of  the  atrial  cavity 
when  the  reproductive  organs  attain  their  full  size. 
Its  general  characters  are  the  same  as  in  A. 

d.  The  skeletal  system  is  the  same  as  in  A,  except  that  the 
bnmohial  skeleton  is  present,  and  that  there  is  no 
hueeal  akeletoD. 
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.  The  muscular  Bystem. 

a.  The  myotomes  are  eimilur  to  those  of  section  1 

btit  conaidtrably  lorRer, 

b.  Tlic  ventral  mnscles  form  a  thla  sheet  in  the  utrial 

fold  of  each   side,  extending  from    Uie   lowest 
myotome   to   the   mid-ventral   line,   where    the 
muBclea  of  the  two  Bides  meet  in  a  median  raphe. 
0.  Small  mnscular  bands  are  present  in  the  siiB^ienso 
folds  of  the  pharynx  and  in  the  giU-arcbes. 


n,  41. — Amphjostti  lancsolatn*.  TransTerse  aectton  through  Lhe 
anterior  part  of  the  pharynx  oi  an  adult  Epecimen.  The  bouadar; 
ol  the  atrial  cavity  is  indicnted  by  a  thick  black  line.     (a.  u.  m.) 

A.  fkcIeUiii  a(  dorwl  Dd.  B,  tplml  corO.  O.  nouKbutd.  D.  tnniiMUn- 
tluuft  nh&tli  BDtroandinjt  nalocbanl.  Si  ravity  ot  pbarjur^  £*,  ejri- 
lirtmcliiAl  gmavt  of  pbuyuK.  G,  eniloBtyEo.  urhLoh  ia  tmn  tuttPriErr  pitrt  » 
flnlMnodoutDrevcnooriTest.  H.  Mriia  wyIIf,  J,  InumrerM  muwlM  In  floor 
ot  uriBl  cavitr.  IC,  dorul  CDBlomlc  owuL  P.  mctaplminl  oiuul.  B,  left 
ilannl  sortiL  S.  curllu  sorta.  X.  mjnMmii,  T,  iDsjKiuar;  fold  or  phcnoi, 
wparating  ths  doiul  oiBlomic  euul  Itoin  Wvt  iArt»\  "iMVis-  ^,  w'.v.miSi  ui 
bnnohlal  hut ;  ibc  Iriangnlu  -wWVe  K^l.  ibhtmhAs  "ft«  ma  >ortM«  Bi  «» 
i^MaI  lod  of  the  mrch. 
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5.  The  pharynx  is  of  an  inverted  heart-shapd  in  transverse 
section. 

a.  The  branchial  bars,  or  g^-arohes.    Owing  to  their 

obliquity  and  extreme  closeness  to  one  another 
twenty  or  more  bars  may  be  cut  on  each  side  in  a 
single  section.  Each  bar  is  clothed  on  its  outer 
surface  by  the  atrial  epithelium,  which  is  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  cells.  Immediately  within  this 
is  the  skeletal  rod,  deeply  grooved  along  its  inner 
surface.  The  rpd  is  ensheathed  in  connective 
tissue,  which  runs  inwards  from  it  as  a  narrow 
plate  clothed  on  each  side  by  the  phar3rngeal 
epithelium,  a  single  layer  of  very  long  columnar 
flagellate  cells. 

The  branchial  bars  are  alternately  large  and 
small,  the  difference  being  especially  marked  at 
their  outer  edges.  The  large  ones  are  the  primary^ 
and  the  small  ones  the  secondary  bars. 

In  the  large  primary  bars  a  small  space  is 
visible  between  the  atrial  epithelium  and  the 
skeletal  rod.  This  space,  the  branchial  coelomio 
canal,  which  is  part  of  the  coelom,  is  much 
larger  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  bars  of  the 
section,  and  in  the  most  dorsal  ones  it  is  a  space 
of  considerable  size,  the  atrial  epithelium  being 
produced  outwards  for  some  distance.  The 
uppennost  two  or  three  of  these  outward  pro- 
longations of  the  atrial  epithelium  unite  together 
to  fonn  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx^ 
which  sling  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  atrial 
folds,  the  branchial  coelomic  canals  opening  hero 
into  the  dorsal  coelomic  canals  (fig.  41). 

b.  The  epibranchial  groove  is  a  deep  median  groove 

in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharynx  immediately 
beneath  the  notochord.  It  is  lined  by  columnar 
epithelium. 

€.  The  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  \8  ioTm^\3i^  «b  ^^ 
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or  slightly  convex  plate,  the  endottyle,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells. 

6.  The  atrial  cavity  surrounds  the  sides  and  ventral  surfieuse 

of  the  pharynx,  lying  between  it  and  the  atrial  folds, 
and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
through  the  gill-slits.  The  atrial  epithelium  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  pigmented  columnar  cells,  and  is 
often  much  folded  on  the  ventral  wall. 

7.  The  ocslom  is  much  subdivided  in  this  region:    its 

principal  divisions  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  dorsal  ooelomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  large  ir- 

regular spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  epibrancliial 
groove,  above  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx, 
and  between  these  and  the  atrial  folds. 

b.  The  branchial  coelomio  canals  are  the  cavities  in 

the  primary  branchial  bars,  between  the  atrial 
epithelium  and  the  skeletal  rods.  They  all  open 
at  their  dorsal  ends  into  the  dorsal  coelomic  canals. 

8.  The  metapleural  canals  are  a  pair  of  large  spaces, 

triangular  in  section,  lying  in  the  metapleural  folds. 

9.  The  circnlatory  system.    The  vessels  can  be  readily  re- 

cognised in  sections,  owing  to  the  coagulated  blood 
which  they  contain. 

a.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  median  vessel  lying  in  the 

floor  of  the  pharynx. 

b.  The  dorsal  aortsB  are  a  pair  of  vessels  lying  one  on 

each  side  of  the  epibmnchial  groove. 

c.  The  aortic  arches  lie  in  the  branchial  bars,  both 

primary  and  secondary,  along  the  inner  sides  of 
the  skeletal  rods. 

10.  The  nervous  system  is  the  same  as  in  section  A. 

« 

G.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Hinder  Part  of 
the  Pharynx. 

1.  General  characters.    The  section  is  larger  than  B,  pass- 
^   ing  through  the  thickest  ^tt  oi  \»Vy&  \^cA^«     \^  v^ 
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triangiiltir  in  shape,  the  angles  k'injr  formed  by 
the  dorsal  and  Isteral  tua.  reBi>ecti\'i'l,v.  The  section 
passes  through  the  Inter&Lly  compreflwd  pharynx,  on 
the  right  side  of  which  is  the  Hvtr.  Thu  reproduc- 
tive ort^ans  project  into  the  atrial  cavity  from  tlie 
inner  sides  of  the  atrial  foldH. 


.  4^,— Aaphioxn*  UnawUtui.  TrunovoTEc  MwUon  Ihrough  the 
htoder  part  of  the  plmrynx  ol  nn  adult  female,  piuuing  tblouRh  the 
liver  Mid  ovaries,  Thp  bounilary  at  the  atrial  cavity  is  indicalod 
bj  a  Uiick  black  Mae.     (i.  u.  b.) 

A.  •MMon  ot  dnml  Hn.  B.  ■t><P*l  ™nl.  C.  nutoolionl,  DiOonn»tW(- 
(fiMH  Dktktli  (it  TKjtin-lionl  B.  earltr  ol  |>lii>r]fii>.  V.  uplbninuUlal  grunfe, 
Q,  nida«Tl»,  H.  MrM  ™*il)r,  5L,  llvrr,  M.  flatmt  wnlomlo  •oumI. 
H.  brwicliUl  '■ai>mW.  .ui.»L     O,  cmluinlo  .i*-..-  •unvundiag  ll«r.    OT. 
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The  cutaneous,  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nen'ou» 
systems  are  practically  the  same  as  in  section  B. 

2.  The  digestive  system. 

a.  The  pharynx  has  the  same  structure  as  in  section  B,. 

but  differs  markedly  in  shape,  being  greatly  com- 
pressed laterally,  so  that  its  two  sides  are  almost 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  both  endostyle  and 
epibranchial  groove  are  well  marked. 

b.  The  liver  lies  at  the  right  side  of  the  pharynx,  and 

is  oval  in  section.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist 
of  a  single  layer  of  very  long  and  slender  flagellate 
cells,  resting  on  a  thin  outer  wall  of  connective 

tissue. 

8.  The  atrial  cavity  has  the  same  general  relations  as  in 
section  B.  The  atrial  epithelium  covers  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  branchial  bars,  and  the  suspensory  folds 
of  the  pharynx ;  and  is  continued  downwards  over 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  atrial  folds,  covering  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  being  thrown  into  folds^ 
along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  atrial  cavity.  It  also 
forms  an  investment  to  the  liver. 

4.  The  ccBlom  is  still  more  subdivided  than  in  section  B  : 

its  main  divisions  are  as  follows. 

a.  The  dorsal  ccBlomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  large  spaces- 

above  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx,  as  in 
section  B. 

b.  The  branchial  ooslomic  canals  are  a  series  of  cavi- 

ties in  the  primary  branchial  bars,  as  in  section  B. 

c.  A  space  surrounding  the  liver,  between  its  proper 

wall  and  the  atrial  epithelium,  is  part  of  the 
coelom. 

d.  Paired  spaces  immediately  surrounding  the  repro- 

ductive organs  are  also  extensions  of  the  coelom. 

5.  A  pair  of  large  metapleoraL  canalft  l\«  vn  Uv^  laA&t^l  ^xv<&. 
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6.  The  oiroulatory  system. 

a*  The  cardiac  aorta,  the  dorsal  aortse,  and  the  aortic 
arches  are  the  same  as  in  section  B. 

b.  The  portal  veins  lie  on  the  liver,  in  the  c<Blomic 

space  surrounding  it.    They  are  often  difficult  to 
identify  in  transverse  sections. 

c.  The  hepatic  veins  are  three  or  four  vessels  lying 

side  by  side  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  liver,  in 
the  coelomic  space  between  the  liver  and  the  atrial 
membrane  investing  it. 

7.  The  reproductive  organs  occupy  similar  positions  in  the 

two  sexes.  They  are  masses,  var3dng  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  ova  or  spermatozoa^^ 
lying  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  atrial  folds,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  atrial  cavity. 

D.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Atrial  Pore. 

1.  General  characters.    The  section  is  smaller  than  the  pre- 

ceding one,  and  the  myotomes  reach  much  further 
down  the  sides.  The  intestine  is  cut  across,  but  the 
section  lies  entirely  behind  the  reproductive  organs* 
The  metapleural  folds  are  present,  but  are  much 
smaUer  than  in  sections  B  and  C,  and  between  them 
in  the  median  plane  is  the  atrial  pore. 

The  skin,  and  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nervous 
systems  are  practically  the  same  as  in  section  B,  ex- 
cept that  the  ventral  muscles  are  absent. 

2.  The  intestine  is  circular  in  section.    Its  walls  are  thick 

and,  like  those  of  the  liver,  consist  of  a  single  layer 
of  very  long  and  slender  epithelial  cells,  resting  on 
a  thin  connective-tissue  basement  membrane. 

8.  The  atrial  cavity  surrounds  the  sides  and  the  ventral 

surface  of  the  intestine,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  at 
the  atrial  pore  in  the  mid- ventral  line  between  a  pair 
of  thickened  and  prominent  lips,  which  are  prolonged 
hacJcwArdB  like  a  spout. 
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of  the  mtestiDe,  in  the  osloiuio  space  surround- 
ing it. 
E.  Tnumne  8«atioii  pasting  through  the  Aniu. 

I.  Gooanl  shwactan.    The  section  ia  much  smaller  than 

the  preceding  ones.    It  is  oval,  with  median  dorsal 

and  ventral  fins,  and  the  notochord  oocupios  its  centre. 

The  section  passes  behind  the  atrial  caTity,  which 

is  therefore  entirel;  absent  in  it. 


Via.  44.~AmpUoziu  Unoeolatu.    TrtuisverBe  8 
■peoimen,  ptuing  through  the  anus. 
.    B,  pqiLn^  oenU    0.  notocliont.    D.  ouii 


The  skin  and  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nervous 
BTsteme  are  practiualiy  the  same  ati  in  B«;ction  1),  ex- 
cept that  the  ventral  muscles  are  ubHcnt. 

2.  The  inteitiiie  lies  below  the  notochord,  and  the  anus  is 

on  the  left  side  of  the  ventral  fin. 

3.  The  OOBlora  is  a  space  surrounding  the  dorsal  and  lateral 

sorfeces  of  the  intestine. 

4.  The  dmnl  Mortt  ia  a  n]e<IiaQ  vessel  in  tbe  coTmcA^vi^ 

Haaae  below  the  notochord. 
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Chapter  XI. 

THE   DOG-FISH.    ScyUium  canieula. 

The  dog-fish,  together  with  the  sharks  and  skates,  belong  to 
the  group  of  fish  known  as  Elasmobranchs,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  powerful  swimmers,  of  carnivorous  habits,  and 
exceedingly  voracious.  One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
group  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  internal  skeleton  remains 
cartilaginous  throughout  life :  hence  Elasmobranchs  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  cartilaginous  fish. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dog-fish  found  off  our  own  coasts. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most  abun- 
■dant  species,  but  will  apply  with  but  slight  changes  to  any  of 
the  common  forms.  Skates  differ  markedly  from  dog-fish  in 
external  appearance,  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  their 
pectoral  fins,  which  form  the  great  lateral  wing-like  expan- 
sions of  the  body  :  as  regards  internal  structure,  however,  the 
■differences  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  a  skate  might 
easily  be  dissected  by  following  the  directions  given  in  this 
•chapter.  All  the  measurements  here  given  are  taken  from 
a.  dog-fish  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  will  be  found 
the  most  convenient  size  for  dissection. 

Most  species  of  dog-fish  lay  eggs,  which  are  of  large  size, 
and  enclosed  in  homy  capsules  produced  at  their  angles  into 
long  spirally  twisted  strings  for  attachment.  In  many  cases  the 
-eggs  are  retained  within  the  oviduct  during  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  development ;  and  in  some  few  species  a  still  closer 
relation  is  established  between  the  mother  and  the  embryo, 
-similar  in  many  respects  to  the  placenta  of  mammals,  whereby 
the  embryo  obtains  during  its  development  a  supply  of  nutri- 
Tximt  direct  from  the  motheT. 
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i:   EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 


Lay  the  dog-fish  on  a  board,  and  determine  the  following 

A.  Ctanenl  Appeaimnoe. 

The  body  is  greatly  elongated ;  it  ia  broadest  about  the  level 
of  tlLe  pectoral  fins,  in  front  of  which  it  ia  flattened  dorso- 
venttally,  ending  in  the  blunt  rounded  snout.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  compressed  laterally,  and  tapers  gradually 
to  tlie  end  of  the  long  slender  tail,  the  hindmost  three  or 
four  inches  of  which  are  bent  up  at  an  angle. 

The  general  colour  is  grey ;  paler  on  the  ventral  aur&ce, 
and  marked  on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surface!*  with  dark  brown 
^pots.  The  entire  sur&ce  is  covered  with  small  boaIm,  and 
Along  each  side  of  the  bead  and  body  there  runs  a  slight 
longitudinBl  groove,  the  lateral  line. 

B.  The  Fiiu. 

The  fins  are  flattened  outgrowths  arising  from  various  parts 
■of  the  body.  Each  is  supported  by  an  internal  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  and  is  usually  trian^^ular  in  shape,  the  base  or 
Attached  border  being  very  commonly  free  at  its  posterior 
«nd. 

1.  Xedianfini. 

a.  The  donal  flu  are  two  in   number,  the   anterior 

and  larger  one  being  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  Ixnly,  and  the  posterior  one  a 
short  distance  further  back. 

b.  The  eandat  fin  forms  a  vertical  fringe  round  the 

posterior  four  or  five  inches  of  the  tail.  Itsdorsal 
portion  is  narrow,  its  hinder  end  truncated,  and 
its  ventral  portion  partially  sulHlivided  into  a 
small  posterior  and  a  large  anterior  lobe. 
«.  The  anal  fin  is  on  the  ventral  surface  opposite  the 
interval  between  the  two  dorsal  &iB. 
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2.  Paired  Am,  representing  the  limbs  of  higher  vertebrates. 

a.  The  pectoral  fins  are  the  largest  of  all  the  fins,  and 

project  horizontally  outwards  from  the  sides  of 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  just  behind  the 
head. 

b.  The  pelvic  fins  are  smaller  than  the  pectoral,  and 

are  placed  on  the  ventral  surfeuse  of  the  body,  & 
little  way  in  front  of  the  middle  of  its  length. 
Their  inner  borders  touch  each  other,  and  in 
the  male  are  fused  together  behind. 

In  the  male  a  part  of  each  pelvic  fin  is- 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fin,  and  specially 
modified  to  form  a  copulating  organ  or '  dasper ' : 
this  is  a  stout,  backwardly  directed  rod,  deeply 
grooved  along  its  inner  and  dorsal  surface.  The 
groove  leads  forwards  into  a  sac  which  lies  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,, 
close  to  the  median  line,  and  ends  blindly  about 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  pelvic  girdle. 

G.  External  Apertures. 

1.  Median  apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  a  large  transverse  crescentic  opening- 

on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  a  short  distance 
from  its  anterior  end. 

b.  The  cloacal  aperture  is  on  the  ventral  surface  of 

the  body  between  the  pelvic  fins,  i.e.  in  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body.  It  gives 
exit  to  fsecal  matter  from  the  intestine,  and  ta 
the  renal  and  genital  products. 

2.  Paired  apertures. 

a.  The  nostrils  are  a  pair  of  large  circular  apertures. 

on  the  under  surface  of  the  head  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  wide 
grooves  covered  by  flaps  of  skin. 

b.  The  spiracles  are  a  pair  of  small  a\^ertuues  ou  the 
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Bides  of  the  head,  just  behind  the  sht-like  open- 
ings of  the  eyes.    They  are  really  a  pair  of  gill- 
olefta. 
Pou  a  leeker  down  one  of  the  spiraclet  into  t!te  motUh. 

fl.  The  giU-Ol«fts  are  a  series  of  five  vertical  shts  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  and  sli|>lit]y 
above  the  pectoral  fins.  They  open  obliquely 
backwards,  and  during  life  give  exit  to  the  water 
passed  from  the  mouth  over  the  gills  for  tho 
purpose  of  respiration. 
Past  a  seeker  through  the  gill-clefts  into  the  mouth. 

d.  The  abdomiaal  pores  are  a  pair  of  small  apertures 
opening  into  pocket-like  depressions,  at  the  sided 
of  the  cloacal  aperture,  and  between  the  pelvio 
fins.  They  cominunicato  with  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  best  seen  from  within  (p.  228)  ; 
they  are  often  closed  in  young  specimena,  espe- 
cially in  feiiiak'M. 
8.  Scattered  spertorei. 

a.  The  apertures  of  the  mneous  egnals  are  rows  of 
minute  openings  arranged  symmetrically  on  the 
surface  of  the  head,  and  especially  abundant  on 
the  snout.  They  lead  into  tubes  of  considerabli» 
length — the  mucona  canal* — which  lie  beneath 
the  skin,  and  are  filled  with  a  transparent  gela- 
tinous substance. 

Squeeze  the  head  so  as  to  press  out  the  gelatinous  sub- 
alance,  and  to  render  tlte  openings  of  the  tubes  more  obvious. 

D.  The  Seales  and  Teeth. 

1.  The  lealet.    The  wliole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
with   small  placoid  loalei,   which  are    special 
developments  of  the  akin, 
a,  Oeneral  arrangement.    The  scales  are  larger  on  tlia 
dorsal  than  on   the  ventral  surface,  Si.'a&.  fti^ux 
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somewhat  in  shape  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  projecting  points  are  directed  back- 
wards, so  that  the  finger  can  be  readily  passed 
along  the  body  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  but 
meets  with  considerable  resistance  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

b.  Structure  of  the  scales. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  of  skin,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  isolate  the  scales.  Mount 
them  in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  imcroscope. 

Each  scale  consists  of  a  bony  base,  usually 
four-lobed,  from  which  a  pointed  spine  of  dentine, 
capped  with  enamel,  projects  backwards. 

2.  The  teeth  are  really  the  enlarged  scale.s  of  the  skin 
covering  the  jaws.  They  are  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  have  their  points  directed  backwards. 


II.  THE  SKELETON. 

The  skeleton  of  the  dog-fish  forms  an  important  link 
between  the  exceedingly  simple  condition  seen  in  Amphioxus 
and  the  comphcated  bony  framework  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates. 

In  the  embryo  a  rod-like  notochord  extends  down  the 
back,  immediately  beneath  the  centml  nervous  system  and 
dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal,  similar  to  that  of  Amphioxus, 
except  that  it  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body.  Around  this  notochord  a  sheath  of  cartilage  is  formed, 
which  in  the  head  gives  rise  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  in 
the  body  becomes  divided  transversely  into  segments,  the 
centra  or  bodies  of  the  vertebreB,  the  flexibility  of  this  region 
being  thereby  increased. 

Above  the  centra  neural  arches  are  fonncd,  which  sur- 
round and  protect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  and  below  them 
lismal  arches,  which  tend  to  encircle  the  body-cavity. 

Besides  this  axial  skeleton  a  visceral  skeleton  is  developed 
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around  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  skeletal 
elements  are  also  formed  in  relation  with  the  fins. 

The  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  consists  throughout  life  of 
cartilage.  It  is  hardened  in  many  places  by  deposition  of  cal- 
careous salts.  True  bone  is  developed  in  the  centra  of  the 
vertebne. 

The  skeleton  of  the  dog-fish  is  best  prepared  by  takiiuj 
afresh  specimen,  dipping  it  in  Jiot  water  a  few  degrees  below 
boiling  point  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  soften  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  then  scraping  or  brushing  awav  the  soft  parts 
until  the  skeleton  is  clean.  Specimens  so  prepared  must  not 
be  (Mowed  to  dry,  but  sJiould  be  kept  in  weak  spirit. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Column,  or  '  Backbone/ 

A  typical  vertebra  consists  of  a  centrum,  traversed  by  the 
notochord ;  a  dorsal  or  neural  arch,  surrounding  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  a  ventral  or  hsemal  arch  surrounding  the  body- 
cavity.  The  caudal  or  tail  vertebrie  of  the  dog-fish  are  per- 
fectly typical,  while  the  anterior  or  trunk  vertebrce  have  the 
htemal  arch  modified  or  absent. 

The  structure  of  tlie  vertebral  column  is  best  made  out  by 
cutting  sagittal,  transverse,  and  Jwrizontal  sections  through 
various  parts  of  its  length,and  comparing  these  withoneanother, 

1.  The  centra  are  short  cylinders  of  cartilage,  about  as  long 
as  they  are  wide,  connected  together  by  intervertebral 
ligaments  of  strong  connective  tissue,  which  allow 
slight  movement  between  the  successive  vertebras 
and  free  fiexion  of  the  column  as  a  whole. 

Each  centrum  is  a  ring,  thin  at  its  ends,  but 
thickened  on  its  inner  side  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  so  that  the  cavity  is  hour-glass-shaped 
(fig.  49,  p.  285).  The  inner  surface  of  the  ring  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  bone. 

The  notochord  persists  throughout  the  whole 
length    of   the    column:    it  is  greatly  constricted 

oppofidte  the  zniddie  of  each  vertebra,  \>\i\>  \]iD[v!^<&TV^ 

\?1 
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almost  to  the  full  width  of  the  column  in  the  inter- 
vertebral spaces. 

2.  The  hsBmal  arches. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  oolmim  the 
centra  are  flattened  ventrally,  and  produced  laterally 
into  blunt  horizontal  transverse  processes  which  bear 
at  their  ends  movably  articulated  cartilaginous  ribs 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Further  back  the  transverse  processes  become 
more  prominent  and  project  ventrally  as  hsBmal 
processes,  causing  the  under  surface  of  the  column 
to  appear  grooved. 

In  the  tail  the  ribs  are  absent,  and  the  haemal 
processes  of  each  vertebra  meet  and  imite  mid- 
ventrally,  thereby  completing  the  haemal  arch. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  tail,  opposite  the  caudal 
fins,  the  htemal  arches  are  produced  downwards  into 
median  hsBmal  spines. 

The  haemal  arches  develop  independently  of  the 
vertebral  centra,  but  become  connected  with  them  at 
a  very  early  date. 

8.  The  neural  arches  are  made  up  of  elements  of  three 
kinds :  neural  processes,  neural  plates,  and  neural 
spines. 

a.  The  neural  processes,  forming  the  bases  of  the 

neural  arches,  are  blunt  processes  projecting 
upwards  from  the  sides  of  each  vertebra  opposite 
its  middle. 

b.  The  neural  plates  are  a  series  of  thin  hexagonal 

plates  of  cartilage  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
neural  canal  (figs.  45  and  49).  On  each  side 
there  are  twice  as  many  neural  plates  as  there  are 
vertebrae,  the  neural  plates  being  placed  alternately 
opposite  the  middles  of  the  vertebrae,  and  opposite 
the  intervertebral  intervals.  The  former  or 
vertebral  neural  plates  are  fused  in  the  adult 
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with  the  tops  of  the  neural  processes,  and  have 
their  posterior  borders  notched  for  the  passage  of 
the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
dorsal  roots  of  the  nerves  pass  out  through  notches 
in  the  posterior  borders  of  the  intervertebral 
neural  plates. 

e.  The  neural  spines  are  a  series  of  median  nodules 
of  cartilage,  wedged  in  between  the  dorsal  ends  of 
the  neural  plates  so  as  to  complete  the  neural 
arches  above. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
colunm  there  are  two  neural  spines  to  each 
vertebra,  but  in  places  the  arrangement  is  less 
regular. 

B.  TheSknlL 

The  skull  of  the  dog-fish  remains  cartilaginous  throughout 
life,  thereby  escaping  the  complications  that  result  from  the 
development  of  bone :  in  it,  also,  the  several  factors  of  which 
the  skull  is  made  up  are  more  readily  determined  than  in  the 
higher  forms.  For  these  reasons  it  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
affording  an  important  clue  to  the  complex  condition  met 
with  in  higher  vertebrates. 

The  skull  consists  of,  (1)  an  axial  tube,  the  cranium 
proper,  open  at  both  ends,  which  lodges  the  brain,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  anterior,  unsegmented  continuation  of  the 
vertebral  colunm ;  and  (2)  the  olfEietory  and  auditory  sense 
oapinleSy  which  are  cartilaginous  capsules  investing  the  nose 
and  the  ear  respectively.  These  latter  are  at  first  independent 
of  the  cranium,  but  in  the  adult  fuse  with  it,  forming  lateral 
expansions  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  Tliis  fosion  of 
the  sense-capsules  and  cranium  is  so  complete  that  they  will 
be  described  together. 

1.  Oeneral  Ibnii  of  the  skull. 

The  skull  is  a  somewhat  oblong  box  of  cartilage, 
deeply  hollowed  at  the  sides  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  lod^e  the  eyes,  and  ending  m  {tqw^  \w  ^ 
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short  pointed  rostrum  formed  by  three  converging 
rods. 

The  olfactory  capsules  are  thin -walled  lateral 
expansions  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull,  in  front 
of  the  orbits;  and  the  auditory  capsules  are  more 
massive  projections  behind  the  orbits. 

Examine  the  several  surfaces  of  the  skull  in  succession, 
identifying  the  parts  described  below. 

2.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  skulL 

a.  The  olfactory  capsules  are  a  pair  of  large  oval 

cartilaginous  cups  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull : 
they  have  very  thin  walls  and  are  readily  torn. 
Their  long  axes  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely^ 
and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
median  internasal  septum. 

b.  The  rostrum  is  fonned  by  three  cartilaginous  bars, 

of  which  two  run  forwards  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  olfactory  capsules,  converging  in  front ; 
while  the  third  is  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the 
floor  of  the  cranium,  or  brain-case. 

0.  The  anterior  fontanella  is  a  large,  almost  circular 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  skull,  between  and  behind 
the  olfactory  capsides.    During  life  it  is  closed  by 


Fio.  45.— SeyUiiun  eanicnla.  The  skull  and  viHceral  skeleton  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  seen  from  the  right  side. 
The  labial  cartilages  and  gill -rays  are  omitted,    (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  auditory  caprale.  B,  poHt-orbital  grooTc.  0»  inter-orbital  canaU 
D,  pre-«piracular  ligament :  the  white  ttpot  below  the  reference  line  is  the 
pre-spiracular  cartilage.  £!,  upper  jaw.  w,  lower  jaw.  0>  hvo-mandibular 
cartilage.  H«  cerato-byaL  I.  pliaiyngo-branchiaL  K,  epi-branchiaL  I«,  cerato- 
branchlal.  M,  eztra-branchiaL  TSy  vertebral  neural  plate.  JSIC,  olfactory 
capsule.  Of  centrum  of  vertebra.  P,  intervertebral  neuralplate.  B,  neural 
spine.  8,  foramen  fur  the  ventral  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  T«  foramen  for  the 
dorsal  root  of  the  same  nerve.  U,  orbital  grooves,  lodging  the  ophthalmio 
brandies  of  the  fifth  and  serenth  nerv'CK.  TV, aperture  at  end  of  orbital  groove 
through  which  the  ophtlialmio  brandies  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nenres  leave 
it»6  orbit.    Z,  ethnio-palatlne  ligament. 

H,  optic  foramen.    Ill,  foramen  for  third  nerve.    IV,  foramen  for  fourth 
ncrre.    V,  foramen  for  the  main  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  and 
for  the  sixth  nerva  Va,  foramen  for  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Vila*  ionmea  tor  the  ophthalmio  branch  of  the  setentb  nen^.  XX^lona&KU 
ior  tl»  ninth  or  glogso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
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a  connective-tissue  membrane,  in  connection  with 
the  inner  surface  of  which  is  the  pineal  body. 

d.  The  supra-orbital  crests  are  prominent  curved  ridges 
of  cartilage  running  along  the  sides  of  the  skull 
from  the  olfEkctory  to  the  auditory  capsules,  and 
forming  the  dorsal  boundaries  of  the  orbits. 
Along  the  inner  side  of  each  crest,  between  it 
and  the  cranium,  is  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove 
in  which  lies  a  bundle  of  mucous  canals. 

6.  The  foramina  for  the  ophthalmic  nerves  are  a  pair 
of  small  apertures  behind  and  to  the  outer  sides 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  supra-orbital  crests.  Through  them  the 
ophthabnic  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
nerves  pass  from  the  orbit  to  the  dorsal  surfeu;e  of 
the  olfactory  capsules. 

f.  The  auditory  capsules  are  large  lateral  projections 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull.  They  lodge  the 
auditory  organs,  certain  parts  of  which  can  be 
recognised  without  dissection. 

i.  Between  the  two  auditory  capsules  there  is  a 
median  depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
a  pair  of  holes.  Each  hole  leads  downwards 
and  outwards  into  a  canal,  the  aquednctns 
vestibnli,  which  opens  below  into  the  internal 
ear. 

Pass  a  seeker  down  tJie  aqueductus  vestibuli  on  one  side 
into  the  ear. 

ii.  From  the  outer  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  aque- 
ductus vestibuli  on  each  side,  a  ridge  runs  for- 
wards  and  outwards  across  the  skull-roof  and 
towards  the  orbit  In  this  lies  the  anterior 
vertical  semioiroular  canal  of  the  ear,  which 
can  usually  be  seen  through  the  cartilage. 

iii.  A  similar  ridge,  running  backwards  and  out- 
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wards  from  the  same  point,  lodges  the  posterior 
yertioal  semidroolar  oanal. 

iv.  The  external  or  horizontal  semicircular  oanal 
can  usually  be  seen  through  the  cartilage, 
lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  other  two  canals, 
and  with  its  convexity  directed  outwards. 

S.  The  side  of  the  skulL 

a.  The  rostrum  and  olfactory  capsule  have  already  been 

seen. 

b.  The  orbit  is  the  deep  oval  concavity  at  the  side  of  the 

skull,  extending  from  the  olfactory  to  the  auditory 
capsule,  and  bounded  above  and  below  by  the 
prominent  supra-orbital  and  sub-orbital  ridges. 
It  lodges  the  eyeball  and  its  muscles,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  nerves ;  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  occupied  by  the  large  orbital  blood- 
sinus. 

Identify  the  following  structures  icithin  the  orbit. 

i.  The  orbito-nasal  foramen  is  a  small  round  hole 
at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  orbit, 
through  which  the  veins  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  communicate  with  the  orbital  sinus. 

ii.  The  optio  foramen  is  a  large  hole  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  orbit  and  near  its 
ventral  border.  Through  it  the  optic  nerve 
enters  the  orbit. 

iii.  The  foramen  for  the  third  nerve  is  a  small  hole 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  behind  the  optic  foramen  and  a 
little  above  it. 

iv.  The  foramen  for  the  fourth  nerve  is  a  very 
small  hole  near  the  dorsal  border  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit,  vertically  above  the  optio 
foramen,  or  very  slightly  behind  this. 

y.  The  foramen  for  the  ftfth  and  aey  «n\3DL  TL«rq«ik  \s^ 
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a  large  hole  at  the  posterior  and  ventral  angle 
of  the  orbit,  immediately  in  front  of  the  audi- 
tory capsule.  Through  it  the  main  branches 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  and  also  the 
sixth  nerve,  enter  the  orbit. 

vi.  The  aperture  of  the  inter-orbital  canal  is  a 
small  round  hole  in  front  of  and  a  little 
below  the  foramen  for  the  fifth  and  seventh 
nerves,  and  below  and  behind  the  foramen 
for  the  third  nerve.  The  canal  traverses  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  places  the  orbital  blood 
sinuses  of  the  two  sides  in  communication  with 
each  other. 

vii.  llie  foramina  for  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh  nerves.  These  nerves  enter 
the  orbit  through  two  holes  near  its  hinder 
end,  just  in  front  of  the  auditory  capsule,  and 
above  the  foramen  for  the  main  branches  of 
the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  :  the  aperture  for 
the  ophthahnic  branch  of  the  seventh  nerve 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is  placed  slightly 
above  and  behind  that  for  the  fifth.  From 
these  apertures  shallow  grooves  run  forwards 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  close  to  its 
dorsal  border,  to  the  foramen  by  which  the 
two  nerves  leave  the  orbit :  this  is  situated 
at  the  antero-superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
has  already  been  seen  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  skull. 

0.  The  articular  surface  for  the  hyo-mandibular  car- 
tilage is  a  concave  depression  on  the  side  of  the 
hinder  end  of  the  skull,  below  the  auditory  cap- 
sule. 

d.  The  post-orbital  groove  is  a  deep  horizontal  groove 
immediately  above  the  articular  surface  for  the 
hyo-mandibular  cartilage,  and  overhung  by  the 
projecting  ledge  of  the  auditorY  co^svde  which 
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lodges  the  horizontal  semicircular  canal :  it  lodges, 
during  life  the  venous  canal  through  which  the 
orbital  sinus  communicates  with  the  anterior 
cardinal  sinus. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  groove  is  bridged  over 
bj  the  upper  end  of  the  stout  pre-spiracular  liga- 
ment. 

e.  The  foramen  for  the  gloBso-pharsrngeal  nerve  is  at 

the  hinder  end  of  the  floor  of  the  post -orbital 
groove,  behind  and  below  the  horizontal  semi- 
circular canal  of  the  ear. 

4.  The  ventral  Bnrface  of  the  skull. 

a.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  a  broad  flat  plate  of 
cartilage,  crossed  almost  transversely  a  little 
behind  its  middle  by  a  pair  of  grooves  in  which 
the  carotid  arteries  lie.  At  the  point  of  meeting 
of  the  grooves  in  the  middle  line  is  an  aperture 
through  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters 
the  skull. 

D.  The  apertures  of  the  olfactory  capsules  are  large^ 
but  are  considerably  reduced  by  the  nasal  car- 
tilages, which  are  liable  to  be  torn  in  cleaning 
the  skull.  Within  the  capsules  are  seen  the  large 
foramina,  closed  in  the  natural  condition  by  fenes- 
trated membranes,  through  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  enter. 

5.  The  posterior  end  of  the  skull. 

To  see  this  properly  the  skull  must  be  separated  from  the 
vertebral  column. 

a.  The  foramen  magnum  is  the  large  median  hole 

through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  skull 
before  expanding  into  the  brain. 

b.  The  notoehord  lies  immediately  below  the  foramen 

magnum. 

e.  The  oondjlee  are  a  pair  of  rounded  i^toTSicavaitM' 
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a.  40.— BoyUinm  GBnioiila.  The  skull  and  viaceral  skeleton  seen  from 
the  ycattai  aurface.  The  labial  cartilages  and  giU'raje  of  the  lalt 
side  have  been  cemoved.     (*,  m.  u.) 


A.biUHofikuII.  BB, bniiS-hmiialdiiJ.  BO  1.  BOS,  nnt  and  flftb  oemCo- 
bmiurliMi.  BB  1,  BB  5,  first  miil  nftli  e[rl-t>nuu:>liitl&  BH  1.  Uric  hjpo- 
UnuiahU,  reurueiilnl  ai  tlioii^li  Hen  thranili  Ihs  ccnto-bj^  ^^Sl  """^ 
liyiA-tRuchin],  BFI.BF&pfinit  aiwi  flfih  pliHi^tifD-brHiiDliiaU.  £,  ap]icr 
Jan.  S:B1,BB8,IlB3,em,H«iiid.and  tlilnlrstn-bnnchiBli.  Eli.Ll^. 
mciitodniiKCInKChBlH'nlialTDBnttlionplwTJiiw,  P,  lower  jaw.  FI,,llnmeDt 
ronnectliig  the  two  bnlvm  ol  Die  Tdi*er  Jaw.  O,  gfll-rey.  HB,  lnwi-hjMl. 
HC,  CiTmb-hyiil.  H V.  Iiyo-muidllnilu  cartllK^e.  1. 1,  li  Z,  IsbiBl  cuttliUH. 
N.  nnul  nirtllEite.    SIO.  albnoij  oapnilc.    B.  oieiUaii  bi      ' 
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at  the  sides  of  the  notochord,  and  below  the  fora- 
men magnum :  they  articulate  with  the  first 
vertebra. 

cL  The  foramen  for  the  pneumogastrio  nerve  of  each 
side  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit-like  depression  at 
the  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  below  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  auditory  capsule. 

C.  The  Vifeeral  Skeleton. 

This  consists  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous  hoops  or  arches 
placed  one  behind  another,  and  encircling  the  anterior  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the 
month  and  pharynx,  which  they  surround,  the  hoops  are  wide 
from  side  to  side,  and  compressed  dorso-ventrally. 

The  first  arch  gives  rise  to  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

The  second  or  hyoidean  hoop  is  large,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  slinging  the  jaws  to  the  skull. 

The  third  and  succeeding  hoops  are  more  slender :  they 
sorromid  the  pharynx  and  support  the  gills. 

To  see  the  visceral  skeleton  properly ,  a  roll  of  paper  should 
be  passed  in  at  the  mouth-opening,  and  backwards  through 
the  severed  hoops. 

1.  The  first  or  mandibmlar  arch  is  very  greatly  modified ; 
its  dorsal  part  is  represented  by  the  pre-spiracular 
ligament,  while  its  ventral  part  is  large  and  stout 
and  forms  the  lower  juw.    The  upper  jaw  is  formed 
as  an  outgrowth  from  its  anterior  edge, 
a.  The  pre-spiracnlar  ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous 
band  in  which  is  a  small  nodule  of  cartilage,  and 
which  runs    from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
auditory  capsule  to  the  distal  end  of  the  hyo- 
mandibular-  cartilage,   where    it    blends    with 
ligaments  connecting  the  hyo-mandibular  carti- 
lage with  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  close  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.     An  additional  ligament 
connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  cerato-hyal  a 
short  waj  below  the  angle  of  t\\e  moxxWi. 
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b.  The  upper  jaw  consists  of  a  pair  of  stout  cartilaginous 

rods,  wide  behind  and  narrowing  towards  their 
anterior  ends,  where  they  are  united  across  the 
middle  line  by  ligament.  They  extend  forwards 
as  far  as  the  openings  of  the  ol&ctory  capsules,  and 
arc  connected  by  stout  ethmo-palatine  ligaments 
with  the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  antero-inferior 
angles  of  the  orbits.  They  bear  teeth  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  two- thirds  of  their 
length. 

c.  The  lower  jaw  consists  of  a  pair  of  wide  flattened 

bars  of  cartilage,  which  are  movably  hinged  with 
the  upper  jaw  behind,  and  boimd  together  by  a 
median  ligament  in  front.  It  lies,  when  the  mouth 
is  shut,  parallel  to  and  immediately  behind  the 
upper  jaw.  It  bears  teeth  along  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  length  on  each 
side. 

*2,  The  second  or  hyoidean  arch  is  incomplete  above:  it 
consists  of  a  pair  of  rods  the  dorsal  ends  of  which 
articulate  with  the  sides  of  the  skull,  while  the  ventral 
ends  are  connected  together  by  a  median  plate  of 
cartilage.  Each  rod  is  further  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  segment. 

a.  The  hyo-mandibular  cartilage,  or  upper  segment,  is 
a  short  stout  bar  of  cartilage,  projecting  almost 
horizontally  outwards  from  the  skull,  but  slightly 
downwards  and  backwards.  Its  inner  and  upper 
end  articulates  with  a  concave  surface  on  the  side 
of  the  skull,  near  its  hinder  end,  and  immediately 
below  the  post-orbital  groove :  its  outer  end  arti- 
culates with  the  lower  segment  of  the  arch,  oppo- 
site the  angle  of  the  mouth.  To  its  hinder  border 
are  attached  a  series  of  rods  of  cartilage — the 
gill-rays— which  support  the  gill-folds. 

The  hyo-mandibular  cartilage  in  the  dog-fish 
is  spoken  of  as  the  suspensorium,  because  it 
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forms  the  skeletal  link  between  the  jaws  and  the 
skull. 

Skulls,  like  that  of  the  dog-fish,  in  which  the 
hyoidean  arch  forms  the  suspcnsorium  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  spoken  of  as  hyostylio. 

b.  The  cerato-hyal,  or  lower  segment  of  the  hyoidean 
arch,  is  a  longer  and  more  slender  bar  which  runs 
forwards  and  inwards  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
just  behind  the  lower  jaw,  and  partly  overlapped 
by  it.    It  bears  gill-rays  along  its  posterior  border. 

0.  The  basi-hyal  is  a  broad  median  ])Iate  of  cartilage, 
lying  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  behind  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  rounded  anteriorly,  and  pixxluced 
behind  into  two  horns  which  are  attached  by 
ligaments  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  cerato- 
hyals. 

^.  The  branohial  arches  are  the  remaining  five  visceral 
arches ;  they  diminish  in  size  from  before  backwards, 
and  each  is  divided  into  four  segments  on  each  side. 

a.  The  phar3riigo-brancliial8,  the  most  dorsal  elements, 

are  flattened  rods  nmning  forwards  and  outwards 
in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  The  anterior  ones  are 
connected  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side 
by  ligament ;  and  the  last  two  of  each  side  are 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  fused  together. 

b.  The  epi-branohials  are  short  broad  plates  attached 

to  the  outer  ends  of  the  pharyngo-branchials. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hindmost  they  bear 
gill-rays  along  their  posterior  borders. 

c.  The  cerato-branchials  are  stout  rods  running  forwards 

and  inwards  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
and  bearing  gill  -rays  along  their  posterior  borders. 
The  fifth  or  hindmost  cerato-branchial  is  shorter 
but  much  broader  than  the  others ;  it  has  no  gill- 
rays ;  and  its  posterior  border  is  deeply  notched 
to  lodge  the  Cuvierian  sinus  (p.^SB^ 
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d.  The  hypo-bran cbials  are  small  rods  in  connection 

with  the  inner  i^nds  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
foQi'th  cernto-hranchials.  The  first  hypo- branch  iai, 
which  is  very  araall,  is  directed  forwards,  and 
connects  the  first  cera  to -branchial  with  the  basi- 
hyal.  The  three  hinder  hypo-branchials  are 
larger,  and  iiri3  directed  backwards. 

e.  The  bati-branchial  is  an  elongated  flattened  median 

plate,  pointed  behind.  It  is  connected  with  the 
two  hinder  pairs  of  hypo-branchials  in  front,  and 
at  the  sides  with  the  fifth  cerato-branohialfi.  With 
these  latter,  it  strengthens  and  supports  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  pericardial  canity.     (Fig,  49,  p.  234.) 

f.  The  eztra-branohialB  are  throe  pairs  of  elongated 

cun^ed  rods  lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  and 
beneath  the  si-cond,  third,  and  fourth  branchial 
arches. 
4,  The  labial  cartilages  are  two  pairs  of  slender  cartila- 
ginous rods  in  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  sides  of  the 
month. 

D.  The  Skeleton  of  the  Fine. 
I.  The  median  fins. 

TIlc  skfloton  of  tlie  dorsal  fins  consists  of  a 
of  parallel  rods  of  cartikge,  the  fln-rays,  sloping  up- 
wards !ind  backwards,  and  calcified  along  their  axes. 
The  lower  or  basal  ends  of  the  rods  often  imiUr 
together,  and  the  dorsal  ends  support  one  or  more 
rows  of  closely-fitting  polygonal  plates.  On  each 
Fiide  of  this  median  cartilaginous  skeleton  is  a  aerie^t 
of  slender  elongated  homy  fibres,  derived  from  the 
Hkin. 

The  other  median  fins  are  siiuilar  to  the  dorsal 
ones,  except  that  the  cartilaginous  elements  raay  be 
reduced  to  a  longitudinal  basal  rod,  or  may  e\'en  be 
completely  absent. 
.  The  paired  fins  are  esaentially  similM  to  tV^^af^^A-ii 


sej^l 
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ftnd  are  probably  to  be  regarded  ae  local  enlargements 

of  lateral  finR,  which  originally  extended  along  the 

aides  of  the  body. 

It  ia  convenient  to  take  the  posterior  or  pelvio 

fine  before  the  pectoral,  aa  their  Btructure  is  simpler. 

I.  The  pelvio  ^dle  is  a  nearly  straif^ht  bar  of  cartilage; 

placed  tranaveraely  across  the  ventral  region  of 

the  body,  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  cloaca. 


Khi.  47. -Baylliiiiii  aftaisnl*.  The  pelvic  girdle  and  Rue  o(  a  male. 
Keen  from  the  Tentral  surface  In  the  nght  fln  the  cartilaglnonB 
■kaletoD  ii  BhowD,  in  the  lett  the  muscles  and  the  homy  dermal 
Bbn».     (a.  v.  u.) 

I>.  bmd-j>l*rvKliim.  DO.  [xnWrlcir  Finl  ul  tlic  liutptiryKfoin.  Inrning  tlii- 
■kdctim  of  iIm  cluper.  DF.  Kii-nv.  F,  >ntrrtar<!n-rkj\  utlrulntligi'limnly 
■Ith  Uh  pdTlii  gljMr.    a.  bnmy  llbrn.    H,  miuoln.    FQ.  pelilo  uirdJi'. 

The  ends  of  the  bar  are  produced  forwards  into 
blunt  processes,  and  bear  on  their  posterior 
BurfaceH  the  articnlar  facets  for  the  pelvic  fins. 
b.  The  pelvio  Ana.  The  cartilaginons  .'skeleton  of  eacli 
fin  consists  of  a  slightly  cu^^-ed  basal  rod,  tb<; 
bui-pter^iiui),  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  fin,  and  nrticiilates  in  front  with  the  pelvic 
girdle.    From  the  outer  side  oitUe  Wsv-v^fj^voa. 
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a  seriea  of  pftraUel  cartilaf^nous  fln-rayi,  about 
fourteen  in  uumber,  run  outnaiils  and  liackwardi, 
supporting  at  their  ends  smaller  polygonal  platea. 
The  anterior  one  or  two  of  the  tin-rays  may 
articulate  independently  with  lliy  pelvic  girdle. 
In  the  atliilt  male,  the  posterior  end  of  t 


u.  'IS.^Seylliain  CBniBnla.  The  pectoral  girdle  uiid  Has  oF  a  mule, 
seen  from  the  voatral  aurface.  In  the  riglit  fin  Ihe  cartilii(!inon« 
skeleton  ia  shown,  ia  the  left  the  uiuscleB  uiid  bocnydermal  librcs. 


A,  pro-pier)' jriMti 


AF,  pro-ptrrygia; 
'.     O,  iwt4-pt«rg 
[inrnu   pIhUvl    H.  li"mT  0 
f  puMml  ginUc.    PQ',  ilnri 
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hasi -pterygium  ia  produced  backwards  into  the 
large  apout-hke  skeleton  of  the  claaper. 

Beaiiles  the  cartilaginous  skeleton,  homy  fibres 

like  thoae  of  tlie  median  fins  are  present  in  gi'eat 

numbers  on  both  surfaces  of  the  fin. 

0.  The  pectoral  girdle,  which  liea  immediately  behind 

the  last  branchial  arch,  is  considerably  larger  thojt 
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the  pelvic,  and  consists  of  a  hoop  of  cartilage  in- 
complete above. 

The  ventral  portion  of  the  hoop  is  produced 
forwards  into  a  flattened  process,  which  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  is  hol- 
lowed dorsally  to  receive  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

At  each  side  the  arch  is  thickened,  and  bears 
on  its  outer  border  a  triple  articular  facet  for  the 
basal  cai*tilages  of  the  fin. 

d.  The  pectoral  fin  has  three  basal  cartilages,  the  pro- 
ptery^nm,  meso-pterygiom,  and  meta-pteryginin, 
articulating  with  the  three  facets  on  the  pectoral 
girdle.  Of  these  the  pro-pterygium  is  the  smallest, 
and  the  meta-pterygiiim,  which  extends  along  the 
inner  or  attached  border  of  the  fin,  and  corresponds 
to  the  basi-pterygium  of  the  pelvic  fin,  is  much  the 
largest. 

From  the  outer  borders  of  the  basal  cartilages 
a  series  of  close-set  cartilaginous  fin-rays  diverge  : 
of  these  the  pro-pterygium  supports  a  single  large 
one ;  the  meso-pterygium  also  supports  one,  which 
is,  however,  split  distally  into  two  or  three  ;  while 
the  meta-pterygium  supports  twelve  or  more  much 
narrower  rays. 

To  the  outer  ends  of  the  fin -rays  two  or  more 
rows  of  polygonal  plates  of  cartilage  are  attached, 
forming  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

Homy  fibres  are  present  in  large  numbers,  as 
in  the  pelvic  fins. 


HI.    THE  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY  AND  VI8CEUA. 

Laii  the  dog-fish  on  its  back  on  tlie  dissecting -hoards  and 
pin  it  down  through  the  fins.  Determine  tJie  positions  of  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  by  feeling  them  through  the  skin, 
ilie  pectoral  girdle  beifig  a  little  in  front  of  tlie  pectoral  ^u%^ 

<4*l 
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and  tlie  pelvic  girdle  a  sliort  distance  in  front  of  the  t 

aperture,  

Open  the  abdominal  cavity  hy  a  median  ventral  inciaum, 
extending  from  the  pelvic  girdle  behind  to  tlie  pectoral  girdle 
in  front.  Cut  through  tlie  body-wall  transversely,  juat  beliitu! 
the  pectoral  girdle,  awl  pin  the  two  flaps  down  to  the  disseM 
ing-board.  Cut  through  the  pelvic  girdle  in  tlie  tn^ian plane, 
anil  prolong  the  cut  backwards  to  the  level  of  the  cloacal  aper- 
ture, keeping  a  little  to  its  right  side.  Wash  or  sponge  out 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  ocelom  or  body-oavity  estends  forwards  into  the  head 
in  the  embryo,  but  in-the  adult  ia  reduced  to  the  pericardial 
cavity  which  lodges  the  heart,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  iu 
which  lie  the  principal  viscera.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  !i 
widfi  space  extending  from  the  level  of  the  pectui-al  girdle 
backwards  as  far  as,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  eloacal  aper- 
ture, where  it  comniunieatea  with  the  exterior  through  the 
abdominal  pores  (p.  209|. 

Pass  a  seeker  from  tlie  abdominal  cavity  through  one  of 
the  abdominal  pores  to  the  exterior. 

Identify  the  positions  atid  relations  of  tlie  follounnij  organs 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  dissection. 

1.  The  liver  is  a  very  large  BoUd  organ  of  a  brownisJi  yellow 
colour,  attached  by  a  median  suspensory  ligament  U> 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdominal  canity.     It  consists 
of  two  lobes  of  about  equal  size,  which  are  united 
in  front,  and  extend  back  along  the  sides  of  the  ah- 
dominul  canity  for  the  gi'eater  part  of  its  length. 
2    The  stomach  is  a  wide  U-^^^'^P^'^  tube  lying  between  the 
lobes  of  the  liver,  and  extending  about  two-thirds  thp 
length  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
S.  The  spleeiL  is  a  large  lirowni^ih  red  body  attached  to  the 
loop  of  the  atomacli,  and  sending  a  long  nari'owlobe 
along  its  distal  liinh. 
4.  The  pancieas  is  a  whitiah,  laterally  compressed  body 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  lying  in  the  i 
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between  the  distal  limb  of  the  stomach  and  the  in- 
testine. Its  anterior  end  is  expanded  and  gives  off 
a  small  ventral  lobe,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the 
intestine. 

5.  The  intestine  is  a  wide  and  nearly  straight  tube,  running 
along  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  from  the 
stomach  to  the  cloaca. 

0.  In  the  female  the  ovary  is  single,  and  attached  by  a 
delicate  median  fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  wall  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  contained  ova  give  its 
surface  a  tuberculated  appearance. 

In  the  male  the  testes  are  a  pair  of  elongated 
solid  bodies  of  a  whitish  colour,  lying  along  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.    Their  hinder  portions  fuse  together. 

7.  The  peritoneum  is  the  smooth  membrane  lining  the 

abdominal  cavity,  and  reflected  downwards  firom  the 
mid-dorsal  line  as  a  double  sheet,  the  mesentery, 
which  invests  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  viscera, 
and  attaches  them  to  the  body- wall. 

The  mesentery  is  well  developed  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  is  interrupted  by 
one  or  more  large  fenestne  opposite  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  intestine. 

8.  The  kidneys  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  but  can  be 

recognised  as  a  pair  of  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
ridges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mid-dorsal  line  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extending  nearly  its  whole 
length. 


IV.     DISSECTION  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

In  dissecting  the  alimentary  canal,  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  blood-vessels  in  relation  unth  it :  these  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  the  mesentery. 
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A.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  month  and  pharynx.    The  detailed  examination  of 

these  parts  is  best   deferred  until  the  circulatory 
system  is  dissected. 

2.  The  oesophagns  is  a  short  wide  tube,  which  enters  the 

abdominal  cavity  at  its  anterior  end  and  expands 
almost  at  once  into  the  stomach. 

Pass  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  or  seeker  thro^igh  the  mouthy 
and  down  the  cesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

8.  The  stomach  is  U-shaped.  Its  proximal  limb,  which  is 
very  wide  and  directly  continuous  with  the  oeso- 
phagus, extends  back  nearly  to  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdominal  ca\'ity:  it  then  turns  sharply  forwards 
to  form  the  distal  limb,  which  is  shorter  and  much 
narrower. 

4.  The  intestine  is  separated  from  the  distal  limb  of  the 
stomach  by  a  slight  pyloric  thickening.  Its  proximal 
part  is  about  equal  in  wddth  to  the  stomach,  alongside 
which  it  lies  ;  but  it  soon  dilates  to  form  the  wide 
colon,  the  surface  of  which  is  marked  spirally  by 
blood-vessels,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  attachment 
of  the  spiral  valve.  At  its  hinder  end  the  intestine 
narrows  to  form  the  rectum,  which,  after  a  course 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  opens  to  the  exterior  at 
the  cloacal  aperture. 

a.  The  spiral  valve. 

Open  the  intestine  along  its  whole  length  by  a  longitudinal 
incision  along  its  right  side,  Wa^h  out  its  contents.  Gareftilly 
cut  away  with  scissors  the  ventral  wall  from  the  several  turns 
of  the  spiral  valve,  ami  turn  it  over  to  the  left  side,  so  05  to 
fully  expose  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.     Wash  freely. 

The  spiral  valve  is  a  membranous  fold,  attached 
along  one  edge  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine, round  which  it  runs  spirally.  The  fold  is 
about  an  incVi  and  a  VisAi  \^\&ft  «kX»  \!«3»  ^isiAfcTvyt 
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end,  but  gradnally  diminishes  in  width  towards 
the  posterior  end,  and  disappears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rectum.  The  first  turn  of  the 
spiral  is  a  long  one,  but  the  succeeding  ones,  of 
which  there  are  usually  seven  or  eight,  are  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  valve  is  that  of  a  series  of  cones 
one  within  another,  the  apices  of  the  cones  being 
usually  directed  forwards,  but  sometimes  at  the 
hinder  end  backwards. 

The  valve  ser\'es  to  retard  the  passage  of  food 
down  the  intestine,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of 
its  absorptive  surface. 

B.  The  Olandii. 

1.  The  liver  has  been  described  above. 

a.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  large  irregular  sac  imbedded 

in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
close  to  the  median  plane. 

b.  The  bile-duct  leaves  the  gall-bladder  between  the 

twx)  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  almost  in  the  median 
plane.  It  receives  ducts  from  the  lobes  of  the 
liver,  and  runs  back  along  the  ventral  margin  of 
the  mesentery  to  the  intestine,  along  which  it 
nins  for  a  short  distance  to  open  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon.  The  bile-duct  has  a^ 
total  length  of  about  three  inches. 

Find  the  duct  along  the  edge  of  the  fold  of  mesenteric 
between  the  liver  and  the  intestine :  make  an  incision  in  its 
wallSf  and  inject  it  with  a  coloured  fluid  such  as  Prussian 
blue  injection  :  follow  it  forwards  to  the  liver  and  gall-bladder^, 
and  backwards  to  its  opening  into  the  intestine. 

2.  The  pancreas  has  been  described  above. 

a.  The  pancreatic  dnct  runs  forwards  through  the  pan- 
creas close  to  its  ventral  border.  It  leaves  tho 
gland  at  the  posterior  angle  of  its  ventral  lobe^ 
and  at  once  enters  the  ventral  waW  ol  \Xi^  \xi\ifev 
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tine  about  an  inch  beyond  the  pylorus :  it  runs  in 
the  wall  of  the  intestine  for  about  half  an  inch, 
and  opens  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  spiral  valve. 

Find  the  duct  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  pancreas : 
trace  it  to  the  intestine :  slit  open  the  intestine^  and  trace  the 
duct  backwards  in  its  wall  as  a  white  ridge  ending  in  a  very 
small  papilla.  It  is  easier  to  follow  after  injection  with  a 
coloK/red  fluid. 

8.  The  rectal  gland  is  a  thick-walled  tube,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  lying  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
dorsal  to  the  rectum.  From  its  hinder  end  a  duct 
runs  forwards  along  the  edge  of  the  mesentery  to 
open  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  rectum. 

Cut  the  glaiid  across  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  Note 
the  thickness  of  its  walls  and  the  small  size  of  its  cavity. 
Pass  a  bristle  down  the  gland  and  duct  into  the  rectum;  atid 
slit  open  the  rectum  to  see  the  opening  of  the  duct. 


V.    DISSECTION  op  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

The  dog-fish  breathes  by  gills,  which  are  vascular  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  supported  by  the 
branchial  arches.  Respiration  is  effected  by  streams  of  water, 
which,  entering  at  the  mouth,  pass  between  the  branchial 
arches,  over  the  gills,  and  out  through  the  gill-clefts. 

1.  The  gills. 

Expose  the  gills  on  the  left  side  by  prolonging  the  external 
apertures  upwards  and  downwards  with  scissors. 

The  gills  are  series  of  closely  set,  soft,  and  highly 
vascular  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  radiating  out- 
wards from  the  cartilaginous  branchial  arches,  and 
supported  by  the  gill-rays. 

Gills  are  borne  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
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hyoid  arch,  and  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sur&ces  of  each  of  the  four  following  arches.  The 
inner  borders  of  the  branchial  arches  have  cartilagi- 
nous processes,  which  hinder  the  passage  of  food  to 
the  gill-clefts.  The  last  branchial  arch  bears  no 
gill. 

2.  The  pseudobranohfl. 

Slit  up  the  spiracle  of  tlie  left  side  tn  tJie  same  way  as  the 
gill-clefts. 

The  pseudobraiich  is  a  rudimentary  gill,  consist- 
ing of  about  half  a  dozen  small  parallel  folds,  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  spiracle.  Its  presence  shows 
that  the  spiracle  is  really  a  gill-cleft. 


VI.    DISSECTION  OF  THE   CIBCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Perioardial  Cavity  and  Heart. 

1.  The  pericardial  cavity. 

Lay  the  dog-fish  on  its  back  on  the  dissecting -board,  and 
jnn  it  down  through  the  fins.  Open  the  pericardial  cavity  by 
removing  the  middle  portion  of  the  pectoral  girdle,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  heart,  which  lies  in  close  contact  with 
it.  Cut  away  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cavity  so  as  to  expose  it 
Jully. 

The  pericardial  cavity  is  median,  and  lies  between 
the  gills ;  it  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  the  apex 
directed  forwards,  and  is  almost  completely  filled  by 
the  heart,  of  which  the  globular  ventricle  is  the  most 
prominent  portion.  Its  ventral  wall  is  stiffened  by 
the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  pectoral  girdle,  and 
its  dorsal  wall  by  the  wide  basi-branchial  plate  and 
the  fifth  cerato-branchials. 

2.  The  heart  is  a  single    tube    bent    on    itself    in    an 

S-shape,  and  dilated  to  form  a  series  of  chambers 
Beparated  hy  transverse  constrictiona. 


Tni;  Doo-iasii, 
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Determine  the  position  and  general  characters  of  the 
divisions  of  the  heart  in  order  from  behind  forwards ,  pressing 
them  aside  when  necessary,  but  making  no  further  dissection. 

a.  The  sinns  venonis  is  a  thin -walled  transversely 

placed  tube,  attached  along  its  whole  length  to 
the  posterior  and  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardial 
cavity.  It  receives  laterally  the  veins  returning 
blood  from  the  body,  and  opens  in  front  into  the 
auricle  by  a  median  aperture. 

To  expose  the  sinus  venosus,  press  the  ventricle  slightly 
forwards. 

b.  The  auricle  is  a  large  thin-walled  sac,  occupying  the 

dorsal  half  of  the  pericardial  ca\ity.  It  is  tri- 
angular in  shape,  with  its  posterior  angles  pro- 
duced into  processes  which,  in  the  natural  position 
of  the  parts,  project  laterally  at  the  sides  of  the 
ventricle. 

To  expose  the  auricle,  push  the  globular  ventricle  to  one 
side. 

c.  The  ventricle  is  a  thick- walled  globular  sac  lying 

ventral  to  the  auricle,  and  forming  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  heart. 

d.  The  conns  arteriosns  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  nmning 

forwards  from  the  ventricle  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  pericardial  cavity. 


Fio.  49. — Seyllimn  oanionla.  A  longitudinal  and  vertical  section  through 
the  heaid  and  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  section  of  the  brain 
is  taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  plane,  and  the  spinal 
cord  has  been  cut  across  a  short  way  behind  the  brain.  The  cut 
surfaces  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  are  dotted,    (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  roof  of  the  cranium.  B,  internanal  wptuni.  O.  muootis  canals.  D,  fold 
of  the  wall  of  the  heminphere  in  which  Uch  the  choroid  plexuii.  B,  apertuns 
leading  from  the  cerebral  yeniclo  to  the  olfactory  resicle.  F,  tliird  ventricle. 
O,  stalk  of  the  pineal  bodj.  H,  optic  lobe.  l!,  optic  chia«ma.  IP,  inter- 
Tertebral  neural  [date.  K,  pituitary  body.  Ij.  oerehelluni.  M,  re»tifonn  body. 
MN*,  lower  jaw.  MX*  upper  jaw.  19',  Interorbital  sinuH.  NP.  Tertebral 
neonU  plate  IfS.  neural  dpine.  O,  Imid-hynl,  AupportinK  the  tongue. 
F,  pericardial  cavity.  FO,  perioanlio.peritoneHl  cnnal.  (>.  sinuK  vcnoxua. 
B,  anriclei  B,  ventricle.  T,  conus  arterionua.  TE,  U-eth.  u,  cardiac  aorta. 
V,  aperture  of  afferent  branchial  veiweL  VO.  vertel)ral  centrum.  "W,  flrnt 
braaohial  cleft.    X,  sjAncle,  or  hvo-mandibubir  cAMt     'Y.  iioU>cVtfit<V.    ^ 
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8.  The  pericardio-peritoneal  canal  is  a  median  passage  about 
an  inch  long,  opening  in  front  into  the  hinder  end  of 
the  pericardial  cavity  dorsal  to  the  sinus  venosus,  and 
running  backwards  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
oesophagus,  to  open  behind  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Its  anterior  opening  is  large  and  conspicuous ;  the 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  may  be 
double,  is  smaller  and  slit-like. 

Find  the  pericardial  opening  in  the  middle  line,  imme- 
diately dorsal  to  the  sintis  venosus.  Insert  a  seeker ,  and  pass 
it  down  the  canal  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 

B.  The  Tenons  Syitem. 

The  venous  system  of  the  dog-fish  consists  of  three  great 
divisions  :  (1)  the  veins  opening  into  the  sinns  venosns,  which 
return  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart ;  (2)  the 
hepatic  portal  system,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  pancreas,  and  spleen  ;  (8)  the  renal 
portal  system,  which  conveys  to  the  kidneys  the  blood  from 
the  part  of  the  body  behind  the  cloaca. 

1 .  The  veins  opening  into  the  sinns  venosns. 

These  veins  are  most  readily  traced  by  following 
them  back  from  the  sinus  venosus,  and  they  will  be 
described  in  this  way,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  flow  of  blood  in  them  during  life  is  towards 


Fio.  50. — Seylliimi  oanioula.  Dissection  of  the  venous  system  from  the 
ventral  surface.  The  right  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  (esophagus  back- 
wards have  been  removed,    (a.  m.  h.) 

A,  nortriL  AS,  anterior  caniinal  sinnii.  B,  riifht  olfactory  orgnu. 
BV,  sabclaTian  vein.  O,  left  lialf  of  lower  jaw.  D,  fifth  nerve  croafdng  the 
orbit  DC  Cuvierian  ahum.  E,  right  eye.  F,  cut  edge  of  floor  of  mouth. 
O,  flnst  branchial  cleft.  H.  ventricle.  HS,  left  hepatic  »inuH.  HV,  left 
hepatic  vein.  I,  auricle.  jV,  left  inferior  jugular  sinu&  JV',  ofioning 
of  right  inferior  jugular  sinus  into  sinns  renosun.  El,  pericardial  cavity. 
Ij.  left  lobe  of  liver.  ILV.  right  Uteral  vein.  M,  oesopliaguM,  cut  acroHt*. 
MV,  hvoidean  sfnua.  N*,  kidney  or  mctanephros.  O.  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  posterior  cardinal  sinuses.  OS,  orbital  sinus.  P,  post- 
orbital  sinus.  PS,  posterior  caniinal  sinus.  PV,  posterior  caniinal  vein. 
H8,  apertures  of  renal  veins  into  posterior  caniinal  veins.  SA,  aperture 
from  linus  venosus  to  auricie.    SV,  sinus  venosus. 
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the  sinus  venosus.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  enormous  size  in  places,  the  dilated  portions 
being  spoken  of  as  sinufles. 

To  dissect  the  veins t  slit  open  the  ventral  wall  of  the  sinus 
venosus  transversely ,  and  wash  out  the  contained  blood :  then 
follow  the  veins  with  a  seeker,  slitting  them  open  along  their 
ventral  walls,  and  washing  out  the  blood.  If  preferred^  they 
may  be  injected  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  they  may  be  inflated 
toith  air, 

a.  The  hepatic  sinoBes  open  into  the  sinus  venosus 

by  a  pair  of  apertures  in  its  posterior  wall,  close 
to  the  median  plane  and  near  the  dorsal  surface. 
The  apertures  lead  into  a  pair  of  wide  sinuses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  imperfect 
septum,  and  lying  immediately  behind  the  peri- 
cardium, between  it  and  the  liver,  and  ventral 
to  the  oesophagus. 

Slit  op&ii  one  of  the  hepatic  sinuses,  and  follow  it  back  into 
the  corresponding  lobe  of  tJie  liver,  noting  its  large  size  and 
the  numerous  veins  opening  into  it. 

b.  The  Cnvierian  sinuses  are  a  pair  of  rather  narrow 

tubes,  forming  lateral  continuations  of  the  sinus 
venosus,  the  wall  of  the  pericardium  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  two.  Each  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  curv^es  upwards  from 
the  sinus  venosus  round  the  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
lying  in  a  notch  in  the  posterior  border  of  the 
fifth  cerato-brancliial  cartilage.  Each  Cuvierian 
sinus  receives  about  the  middle  of  its  course  the 
inferior  jugular  sinus,  and  at  its  dorsal  end  the 
great  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  sinuses. 

i.  The  inferior  jugular  sinus,  which  is  of  small 
size,   can    be    traced    forwards  and  inwards 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  pericardial  ca\dty ; 
and  then  forwards,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  * 
ventral  to  the  gill-arches. 
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ii.  The  anterior  cardinal  ainns  opens  into  the 
Cuvierian  sinus  by  a  small  aperture  placed 
immediately  behind  the  fifth  cerato-branchial 
cartilage,  and  guarded  by  a  very  perfect  valve 
of  which  the  ventral  flap  is  much  the  larger. 

From  this  opening  the  sinus  extends  for- 
wards as  a  wide  irregular  space,  immedi- 
ately above  the  gill -arches.  In  front  of 
the  first  gill  this  sinus  communicates  with 
the  orbit  by  the  narrow  post-orbital  sinus. 
This  passes  above  the  spiracle  and  below  the 
ear,  and  opens  in  front  into  the  large  orbital 
sinus  which  surrounds  the  eyeball  and  its 
muscles,  and  is  UKually  filled  with  blood-clots. 
The  orbital  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  the  inter-orbital 
sinus,  which  runs  across  in  the  floor  of  the 
skull,  between  the  hinder  parts  of  the  orbits. 

Just  in  front  of  the  first  gill  the  anterior 
cardinal  sinus  receives  the  large  hyoidean 
sinus,  which  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  hyo-mandibular  cartilage,  and 
may  be  followed  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  inferior  jugular  sinus. 

Fitid  the  openhigof  the  left  anterior  cardinal  sinus  into  the 
K3uvierian  sinus  ;  insert  a  seeker  into  it,  turn  the  fish  over^  and 
lay  open  the  cardinal  sinus  along  its  whole  length  by  slitting 
through  its  dorsal  wall ;  wash  out  the  blood-clotSf  and  follow 
it  forwards  to  the  orbit.  Follow  the  hyoidean  sinua^frmn  the 
anterior  end  of  the  cardinal  sinus,  downwards  along  the  hyo- 
mandibular  cartilage  to  tJie  floor  of  Die  mouth. 

iii.  The  posterior  cardinal  sinus  extends  back  along 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdominal  cavity  close 
to  the  median  plane,  its  dorsal  wall  being 
finnly  united  to  the  body-wall,  and  its  ventral 
surface    covered    by    the    peritoneum..      ItA 
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anterior  end  forma  a  very  large  tlim-waUed 
sac,  three -quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
width.  In  front  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the 
a>sopbagUB,  and  close  to  the  hepatic  dnaa  ; 
further  back  it  lies  dorsal  to  the  oeaophagua. 
and  alongside  its  fellow  of  the  other  side,  nritli 
which  it  communicates  freely.  Behind  thiw 
point,  i.e.  about  two  inches  behind  the  peri- 
cardium, the  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  narrow 
considerably,  and  run  back  side  by  side  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying 
between  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  draw 
blood  by  nnmerons  renal  veins.  The  right 
sinus  extends  to  the  binder  end  of  the  kidneys. 
butthe  left  usually  commences  further  forwarder 

Slit  njHin  tlie  ventral  walls  of  both  sinuses  at  tltdr  anterior 
ends,  and  wash  out  tJie  blood ;  note  the  enormous  size  of  thu 
sinuses  and  tlieir  free  comTnunication  uiith  each  other,  dorsal 
to  theixsophagus.  Pass  a  seeker baohwards  along  the  right tiiata 
to  its  cojmitenccment  between  the  posterior  ends  of  the  kidneys 
[ftij.  50) :  but  do  not  lay  it  open  in  this  hinder  part,  lest  the 
rej^roduciive  organs  and  llie  cloaca  should  be  injured. 

At  its  antovior  end,  immediately  to  the 
outer  side  of  its  opening  into  the  Cuvierion 
sinus,  the  iHisterior  cardinal  sinus  receives 
the  subclavian  vein,  which  returns  blood 
A'om  the  pectoral  fin  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  body-wall,  and  runs  in  a  groove  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pectoral  girdle.  A  little 
way  further  back  it  receives  the  lateral  vein, 
which  runs  in  the  body-waU  alongside  the 
lateral  line  ;  and  further  back  still,  just  beliind 
the  point  where  the  ojsopbagus  passes  between 
the  two  posterior  cardinal  sinuses,  each  of 
these  latter  has  on  its  ventral  snrfaee  th<; 
opening  of  the  genital  ainna,  which  surrounds 
the  reproductive  organ. 
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3.  The  rmtl  porUl  lyrtem. 

The  blood  from  the  tail  is  retnmed  b;  the  nndal 

Tflin,   which  hefi  below  the  caudal  artei;  in  the 

hemal  arches  of  the  vertebne.     Opposite  the  hiDiler 

ends  of  the  kidnevs  the  caudal  vein  divides  ioto  the 

rif  tat  and  left  ratal  portal  tou,  which  nin  forwards 

along  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  rigbt  and  left  kidneys 

reepectivelj,  receiving  branches  from  the  bodj-wall, 

and  entering  the  kidneys  along  their  whole  length. 

The  dUiection  of  the  renal  portal  lytlem  thould  be  pott- 

jmned  till  after  that  of  the  vrino-genilal  tyxtem,  in  order  to 

acoid  damaging  the  cloaca. 

Cut  acroii   the  tail  about  ttvo  inches  behind  the  cloaca. 
Find  the  caudal  vein  lying  in  the  hamal  arches  of  the  vertebra, 
ventral  to  the  caudal  artery ;  trace  the  vein  forirards  with  a 
seeker,  or  inject  it,  and  then  dissect  it  out. 
8.  The  hiepatio  portal  lyiteiiL 

The  taepatio  portal  T«in  ia  formed  b;  the  onion  of 

two  veins,  one  from  the  main  lobe  of  the  spleen  and 

the  other  &om  the  intestine.     It  nms  forwards  in  the 

mesentery  along  the  dorsal  border  of  the  pancreas  ; 

and,  receiving  veins  from  the  pancreas  and  &om  the 

stomach,  enti-rs  the  liver  a  little  to  the  right  ot  the 

median  plane. 

Find  the  hepatic  jiortal  rem  at  the  point  where  it  enters 

the  Hver,  a  little  to  tin:  right  of  the  juiKtioti  of  the  two  lobes 

tmd  follow  it  backwardg,  turning  aside  the  viscera  as  may  be 

necessary,  but  not  cuttinij  anything. 

C  Tho  Aitarial  STstam. 

The  arterial  Byntcni  may  conveniently  be  deHtribed  under 
three  heads:  (1)  the  afferent  branchial  VMiels,  which  carr)- 
tbe  Tenons  blood  from  tin'  hinrt  to  tliL'  gills  to  be  airated  ; 
(2)  the  sflbrent  hnuiohial  vwiels,  which  collect  tlie  aerated 
blood  from  the  gills  ;  and  (8j  tlin  donal  aorta,  which  is  formed 
bj  the  nnion  of  the  efferent  branchial  Tessele,  and  co'n.'^«^» 
mrtenel  blood  to  the  Iwdy  generally. 
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1.  The  afRnrent  branchial  vessels. 

The  afferent  branchial  vessels  are  most  readily  followed  by 
injecting  them  from  tlie  contis  arteriosus j  but  this  must  not  be 
done  if  the  heart  is  to  be  dissected  in  the  same  specimen. 

Trace  the  cardiac  aarta  forwards  from  the  conu^  arteriosus, 
and  follow  its  brafiches  on  the  left  side  to  the  gills,  removing 
as  much  of  the  muscles  of  the  under  surface  of  the  head  and 
of  the  gills  as  is  necessary  to  expose  the  vessels  thoroughly, 

a.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  direct  continuation  forwards 

of  the  conus  arteriosus.  It  is  a  median  vessel 
lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
and  deeply  placed  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  under 
part  of  the  head.  It  is  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  and  gives  off  laterally  the  five 
pairs  of  bmnchial  arteries. 

b.  The  branchial  arteries    arise  in  pairs  from  the 

cardiac  aorta,  and  carry  the  blood  from  it  to  the 
gills.  The  two  hindmost  pairs  arise  close  together, 
or  sometimes  by  a  common  trunk,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  third  pair 
arise  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further  forwards. 


Ffo.  51. — Beylliimi  eatulut.  Dissoction  from  below  to  show  the  arterial 
sysiem.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  has  been  out  through  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  median  plane,  and  the  left  half  turned,  outwards.  The 
lower  jaw,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hyoid  arch,  and  the  whole  of  the 
branchial  skeleton  have  been  removed  on  the  left  side.  The  floor  of 
the  brain-oase  and  that  of  the  left  orbit  have  been  removed.  On 
the  right  side  the  skin  and  muscles  and  portions  of  some  of  the  gills 
have  been  removed,    (c.  h.  h.) 

AA,  pcricanlial  cavity.  AV,!»inu4TenoMi«.  AF,  auricle.  AH,  vontrinle. 
/kJT.  conns  arteriosus.  AT*i  AM,  and  AN,  flrttt,  second,  and  third  l)ranchial 
arteries,  in  hyoid,  and  first  and  second  l>ranchlal  an*liOH  respectively.  AO,  canliac 
anna.  OJL,  hyoidean  or  anterior  carotid  artery.  OB,  external  carotid  artery. 
OP,  internal  or  posterior  carotid  artery.  Oy.camtld  artery.  BA^POst-spiracuIar 
artery.  BB,  anterior  limb  of  flrHt  efferent  branchial  loop.  BO,  oomnmnicat- 
injC  vessel  between  seonnd  and  third  efferent  branchial  loops.  BB|  fourth 
epibnuichlal  artery,  bringing  blood  from  frills  of  fourth  and  fifth  clefts.  HA, 
d(vr«a  aorta.  HB,  subclavian  artery.  HF,  cneliac  artery.  N A,  nostril.  NB, 
nasal  fiap :  in  this  species  the  two  flaps  are  not  united  as  in  S.  omicula.  O, 
eyebalL  TA,  hyo-mandibnlar  cartilaKe  cut  acntss.  V A,  »pta1>ft\e^fV^,Yl  ^MraAA- 
ijnneh.  ITS,  »ad  W,  Ant  and  fifth  branchial  clefts,  vf,  V^^^AtvL  t^t^« 
eat  aerom,  with  •  porthn  of  the  muscles  uf  the  peetonl  fin. 
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At  its  anterior  end,  about  midway  between  the 
pericardial  cavity  and  the  mouth,  the  cardiac 
aorta  divides  into  right  and  left  branches,  each  of 
which  again  divides  into  the  two  anterior  bran- 
chial arteries  of  its  side. 

The  first  or  anterior  branchial  artery  runs 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  hyoid  arch,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  its  dorsal  end,  and  giving  off 
branches  to  the  gill  borne  by  the  arch. 

The  four  hinder  branchial  arteries  follow 
similar  courses  along  the  outer  borders  of  the 
first  four  branchial  arches,  extending  almost  to 
their  dorsal  ends,  and  giving  off  numerous  anterior 
and  posterior  branches  to  the  gills  borne  by  these 
arches. 

2.  The  efferent  branchial  vessels. 

The  efferent  branchial  vessels  can  readily  be  injected  from 
th^  caudal  artery  in  the  follovmig  manner.  Cut  across  the  tail 
ahotit  a  couple  of  inches  behind  the  cloaca.  Fiftd  the  caudal 
artery  in  the  hcemal  arches  of  the  vertebral  column,  lying 
immediately  below  the  vertebral  centra,  and  dorsal  to  the 
caudal  vein.  Inject  the  caudal  artery  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
coloured  loith  carmine,  and  rapidly  strained  to  remove  any 
particles  large  enmvgh  to  plug  the  vessels.  Lay  the  animal  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour. 

Insert  one  of  tJie  blades  of  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  into  the 
mouth,  and  cut  back  horizontally  along  the  left  side  through 
the  gill-arches,  as  far  back  as  the  last  gill-arch;  from  the 
Mnder  end  of  this  incision  cut  transversely  across  the  floor  of 
the  pharynx,  behind  tJie  heart,  to  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  opposite  side.  Turn  the  fioor  of  tJie  mouth,  with  the 
lieart,  over  to  tJie  right  side. 

Wash  the  mouth  and  pharynx  thoroughly.    Dissect  off  the 

m/ucous  membrane  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  find  the  efferent 

branchial  vessels  running  inwards  and  backwards  from  tJie 

gill-slits,  and  follow  them,  on  the  right  side,  outwards  to  the 

gills  J  and  inwards  to  the  dorsal  aorta  \u  Wkz  m\ddU\\iws . 
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The  efferent  branchml  vessels  form  loops,  one  of 
which  runs  round  the  margin  of  each  of  the  first 
four  branchial  clefts,  and  receives  the  arterial  blood 
from  the  gills  of  that  cleft.  A  single  vessel,  i^.  a 
half-loop,  nms  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
fifth  bnuichlal  cleft,  and  opens  into  the  loop  of  the 
fonrth  cleft.  Each  loop  commnnicates  with  the  nest 
one  abont  the  middle  of  its  length  hy  a  short  hori- 
zontal vessel. 

From  the  ventral  ends  of  the  loops  small  arteries 
arise,  which  supply  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  adja- 
cent parts. 

Prom  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  loops,  four  main 
efferent  tnmlu,  or  epibranohial  artcriei,  arise  on 
each  side :  these  run  backwards  and  inwards  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  middle  line,  where  they 
unite  in  pairs  to  fonn  the  median  donal  aorta. 

I.  The  ovotid  artery  is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  on 
each  side  from  the  dorsal  end  of  the  efferent  vessel 
of  the  hyoidean  gill,  just  in  front  of  the  origin  of 
the  first  efferent  trunk.  It  rtins  forwards  an<l 
inwards  across  the  ventral  surface  of  the  skull, 
opposite  the  hinder  border  of  the  orbit;  and 
divides,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  middle 
line,  into  external  and  internal  eantid  arteries. 
Of  these  the  former  runs  forwards  and  outwards 
across  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  supplies  the 
upper  jaw  and  snout ;  white  the  latter,  continuing 
ite  oourse  in  a  groove  in  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  skull,  passes  through  a  median  foramen  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  foramen  the  two 
internal  carotids  cross  each  other,  each  uniting 
within  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  hyoidean 
artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

'.  The  hyoidean  artery  arises  from  the  anterior  limb 
of  the  first  loop  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
in  line  with  the  connecting  veBaels  \k^^«i«>&  *^ 
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successive  branchial  loops,  and  runs  forwards  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  spiracle,  where  it  gives 
branches  to  the  pseudobranch.  It  then  con- 
tinues its  course  forwards  and  inwards  across 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  crossing  ventral  to  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  skull  by 
a  small  hole  ^  inch  in  front  of  the  inter-orbital 
foramen,  joins  with  the  internal  carotid  artery  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  divides  into  branches 
supplying  the  brain. 

8.  The  dorsal  aorta  and  its  branches. 

The  anterior  pair  of  efferent  branchial  vessels 
unite  about  the  level  of  the  inner  openings  of  the 
fourth  gill-clefts,  forming  the  dorsal  aorta,  into 
which  the  hinder  vessels  open  in  pairs. 

In  front  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  first  efferent 
branchial  vessels  the  aorta  is  continued  forwards 
beneath  the  skull  as  a  slender  vessel :  after  a  short 
course  this  divides  into  right  and  left  branches  which, 
running  outwards,  join  the  carotid  arteries  just  before 
their  division  into  external  and  internal  carotids. 

The  dorsal  aorta  runs  backwards  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  lying  in  the  trunk  just  below  the 
vertebral  column,  and  in  the  tail,  where  it  becomes 
the  caudal  artery,  in  the  haemal  arches  of  the  ver- 
tebraB.  It  gives  off  branches  supplying  the  whole  of 
the  body  behind  the  head. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  aorta  should  he  dissected  between 
the  kidneys  ;  the  posterior  part,  which  is  deeply  placed  between 
and  behind  the  kidneys,  is  best  seen  by  dissecting- one  of  the 
kidneys  front  the  body-wall  and  turning  it  inwards.  The 
posterior  part  is,  however,  best  left  until  the  excretory  system 
is  dissected. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  dorsal  aorta  are  the 
following. 

i.  The  subclavian  arteries  are  a  pair  of  vessels, 
which  arise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
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aorta  l>etween  tlie  third  and  fourth  pairs  of 
efferent  branchial  veesels,  and  run  outwards 
and  liackwarda  in  the  body-wall  and  along 
the  liinder  border  of  the  pectoral  girdle  to 
the  pectoral  fina,  which  they  supply. 
.  The  ealiao  artery  is  a  large  median  vesBel 
arising  from  the  ventral  aurfoce  of  the  aorta. 


VwB.  63. — Icjlliiuii  eaaienla.     TransvetBe  section  puBUig  (hrongh  the 

poaleiior  donal  fin.    [k.  u.  h.) 

A,  boniT  tbrt.    B.  nu'inf  of  the  donuil  In.    O.  myotomH.     D,  nnnl 

miat.  HbMnolnramlKi-li.   P.  noioehanl.   O,  cnlcWci  portton  d(  cmmun. 

fi,ha^ui:tL   I.arinil  cnrl.    K,  Utenl  rrin.  Ih  audal  via?.    K,  gudkl 


about  half  an  inch  behind  the  openings  of  the 
last  pair  of  efferent  branchial  veasels.  It  runs 
backwards  in  the  mesentery  close  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  Btomach,  and  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  thu 
proximal  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver, 
and  the  other  the  first  part  of  the  intestine 
and  the  pancreas. 
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iii.  The  anterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  median 
veBsel  arising  from  the  aorta  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  behind  the  coeliac  artery.  It  supplies 
the  intestine  and  rectum,  and  gives  branches  to 
the  genital  organs. 

iv.  The  lieno-gastric  artery  is  a  median  vessel 
arising  from  tlie  aorta  inmiediately  behind  the 
mesenteric  artery.  It  supplies  the  loop  of 
the  stomach  between  its  proximal  and  distal 
limbs,  and  also  the  spleen  and  part  of  the 
pancreas. 

V.  The  posterior  meienteric  artery  is  a  small  median 
vessel  arising  from  the  aorta  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  behind  the  lieno-gastric,  and  run- 
ning backwards  in  the  mesentery  to  the  rectal 
gland,  which  it  supplies. 

vi.  The  parietal  arteries  are  small  paired  vessels 
arising  at  inter\'als  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  aorta,  and  supplying  the  body- walls. 

vii.  The  renal  arteries  are  small  paired  vessels 
arising  from  the  parietal  arteries,  and  supplying 
the  kidneys,  which  they  enter  from  the  dorsal 
surface. 

Hie  dissection  of  Die  renal  arteries  should  he  postponed 
until  after  the  dissection  of  the  reproductive  organs  and 
cloaca, 

Tq  se$  the  arteries,  dissect  one  kidney  away  from  the  body- 
watt  and  turn  it  inward^^  so  as  to  expose  its  dorsal  surface. 

viii.  The  iliac  arteries  are  a  pair  of  small  vessels 
leaving  the  aorta  near  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body-cavity,  and  running  outwards  in  the  body- 
walls  to  the  pelvic  fins,  which  they  supply. 

D.  Dissection  of  the  Heart. 

Remove  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  with  the  heart  and  pert- 
ca^ium ;  and  pin  it  down  in  a  dish  under  water,  unth  the 
ventral  surface  upwards.     Open  and  cxanix^xA  tKe,  ^eueroki 
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cavitiea  of  the  heart  in  the  order  given  below,  vxishivg  o%tt  the 
contained  blood  by  a  stream  of  water. 

Open  the  ventricle  by  a  horizontal  incision,  ajtd  continue 
the  cut  fonpardi  along  the  right  side  of  the  conus  arterioatia 
to  iti  anterior  end.  Turn  the  ventral  portions  of  both  ventricle 
and  comu  over  to  the  left  side, 

1.  The  ooniu  ftrterionu  contains  two  sets  of  valves,  each 
set  condstia^  of  three  valvee. 

The  posterior  set  is  jnst  in  front  of  the  ventricle, 
and  the  anterior  and  larger  set  about  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  conus.     Each  valve  is  thick  in  Ha 
central  part,  thin  and  membranous  at  the  edges. 
&  The  Tflntiiole  has  very  thick,  muscular  and  spongy  wallsi 
and  a  small,  nearly  globular,  central  cavity.    The 
opening  from  the  auricle  ia  a  transverse  slit  guarded 
by  a  two-lipped  valve,  and  is  placed  in  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  ventricle  near  its  hinder  end,  and  slightly 
to  the  left  side. 
tt.  Theftvriola. 
Citt  across  the  conns  at  its  anterior  end ;  open  the  auricle  by 
horisontal  ineisiont  along  its  lateral  and  anterior  borders,  turn 
ike  ventral  wall  back,  and  wash  out  the  blood  from  the  cavity. 
The  walls  of  the  auricle  are  thin,  with  radiating 
museular  bands  ;  the  cavity  is  very  large  and  tri- 
angular in  shape.    The  opening  leading  from  the 
sinus  venosus  is  a  vertical  slit  in  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  auricle ;  and  the  transverse  aperture  leading  to 
the  ventricle  is  in  the  ventral  wall,  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  median  plane. 
4.  The  nnu  itaaota*  has  already  been  laid  open.    Its  walls 
are  thin,  with  a  very  feebly  developed  museular  net- 
work.    The   sinn-auricular  aperture  is  a  median 
vertical  slit  in  the  anterior  wall,  to  the  left  ef  the 
ventral  end  of  which  is  a  small   aperture  from  the 
eonmary  ainu,  which  returns  to  the  sinus  venosoa 
the  l^ood  bom  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
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VII.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  RENAL  AND  REPRODUCTIVE 

SYSTEMS. 

These  two  systems  have  already  been  seen  in  part,  but 
may  now  be  examined  more  fidly.  They  are  originally  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  but  in  the  course  of  development 
become  associated,  owing  to  the  genital  ducts  being  formed 
from  parts  of  the  kidney-ducts. 

The  kidneys  are  paired  organs,  lying  side  by  side  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity- 
Each  consists  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development  of  a 
number  of  convoluted  tubules,  placed  one  behind  another, 
and  opening  at  one  end  into  the  abdominal  cavity  :  at  their 
other  ends  they  open  into  a  longitudinal  duct,  the  segmental 
duct,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  kidney,  and  opens 
in  front  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  behind  into  the  cloaca. 

During  development,  each  kidney  becomes  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  an  anteiior  part  or  pronephros,  which  is  rudimentary 
or  absent  in  the  dog-fish  and  other  Elasmobranchs,  but  largely 
developed  in  most  ordinary  fish ;  a  middle  portion  or  meso- 
nephros,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
primary  kidney;  and  a  posterior  portion  or  metanephros, 
formed  from  its  hinder  part. 

The  ducts  also  undergo  division.  The  segmental  duct 
becomes  split  longitudinally  into  two  separate  ducts,  the  Mill- 
lerian  duct,  which  loses  its  connection  with  the  kidney ;  and  the 
Wolffian  duct,  into  which  the  kidney  tubules  open.  At  a  later 
stage  several  of  the  hinder  kidney  tubules  unite  to  form  an 
independent  duct,  the  metanephric  duct  or  ureter. 

In  the  female  the  right  and  left  Miillerian  ducts  iinite 
in  front,  so  as  to  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  single 
median  aperture,  and  become  converted  into  the  oviducts ; 
the  mesonephros  is  small  and  unimportant;  while  the 
metanephros  and  its  ducts  form  the  functional  kidney  and 
ureters  of  the  adult. 

In  the  male  the  Miillerian  ducts  are  rudimentary  and 
functionless  ;  the  mesonephric  tubules  become  connected  with 
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the  testis,  and  act  as  vasa  efferentia,  conveying  the  sperma- 
tozoa to  the  mesonephrio  duct  which  acts  as  vas  deferens. 
The  metanephros  and  metanephric  ducts,  as  in  the  female,, 
beoome  the  functional  kidney  and  ureters. 

TABLB  SHOWnCO  THX  XMBBTOMIC    AMD    ADULT  CONDITIONS  OF  THE   KIDNST8- 

AND   THSIB  DUCT8. 


Pronephros  . 
MesonephroB 
MeUnephroB 
Mfillerian  doot 
WdUOandnot 


Metanephric  ducts 


FenuUo 


Male 


Absent. 

Rudimentary. 

Kidney. 

Oyiduct. 

Small  in  front, 

I  dilating  behind  to 

form  urinary  sinus. 

I  Ureters. 


Absent. 
Mesonephros. 

Kidney. 

Rudimentary. 

Yas  deferens, 

urino-genital  sinus, 

and  sperm-sac. 

Ureters. 


A.  The  Female. 

1.  The  ovary,  which  is  single,  is  an  elongated,  soft,  lobu- 
lated  mass,  varying  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  usually 
about  two  or  three  inches  long  in  specimens  of  the 
size  described.  It  lies  in  the  abdominal  cavity  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  plane,  and  is  attached  to- 
the  dorsal  wall  by  a  narrow  fold  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  very  readily  torn.  The  ova  form  conspicuous 
rounded  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and 
when  fully  formed  are  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

2.  The  oviducts,  which  are  formed  from  the  Hllllerian 
ducts  of  the  embryo,  are  a  pair  of  tubes  running 
along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,, 
ventral  to  the  kidneys,  and  not  far  from  the  median 
plane.  Their  anterior  ends  curve  inwards  round  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus,  and  unite  immediately  in 
front  of  the  liver,  to  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
by  a  median  ventral  sUt,  through  which  the  ova  enter 
the  oviducts  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

About  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  anterior  end,. 
each  oviduct  expands  to  form  the  t\i\e\L-^^<^  ^m.- 
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ducal  ffland,  which  secretes  the  homy  capsules  of 
the  eggs.  Behind  the  glands  the  oviducts  are  large 
and  dilatable,  with  longitudinally  folded  walls :  their 
posterior  ends  unite,  and  open  by  a  large  median 
aperture  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  shallow  cloaca, 
immediately  behind  the  rectum.  This  aperture  is 
closed  in  the  young  female  by  a  thin  membrane,  the 
hymen. 

Find  the  anterior  opening  of  the  oviducts  in  the  suspemory 
ligament  of  the  liver,  immediately  behind  the  perieaardial 
wall :  insert  a  seeker  through  it  into  the  oviducts,  andfoUow 
one  of  these  back  to  the  cloaca,  slitting  through  its  venirtU 
wall, 

8.  The  kidneys  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  lying  dorsal  to  the  peritoneum,  and 
one  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  an- 
terior half  or  more  of  each  kidney,  the  mesonephros, 
is  rudimentary,  and  appears  as  an  ill-defined  tract 
of  soft  yellowish-brown  degenerate  gland-tissue,  ar- 
ranged in  patches  corresponding  to  the  vertebras. 

The  metanephros,  which  forms  the  posterior  third 
or  so  of  the  kidney,  is  a  well-developed,  compact, 
laterally  compressed,  and  lobulated  mass  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  extending  back  as  fax  as  the  level  of  the 
cloaca. 


Fio.  58.— BeyUium  eanionla.  Dissection  of  a  female  from  the  yentral 
surface,  to  show  the  renal  and  reproduclive  systems.  The  right 
lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  oesophagus  to 
the  rectum  have  been  removed.  An  arrow  is  passed  up  the  left 
oviduct,  which  is  cut  open  to  show  its  point    (a.  m.  m.) 

Fia.  54. — Further  dissection  of  the  renal  aiid  reproductive  systems. 
The  left  oviduct  is  removed ;  and  the  right  oviduct  and  the  urinary 
sinuses  are  hud  open.    (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  auricle.  AF,  abdominal  pore  B,  .pericardial  cavity.  C>  cloaca. 
B,  (Bsophagna.  F,  p^vio  fin.  G.glU-sllt.  L,  Uver.  0,OTary.  OD,  ovi- 
duct. OD',  oviduct  laid  open.  OG,  oviducal  Rland.  O  V ,  ripe  ovnm  in  the 
oviduct.  F,  abdominal  opening  of  oviduct.  FQ,  pelvic  frirdle.  B,  rectum. 
RO,  opening  of  rectum  into  cloaca.  8,  memnephroa.  81>i  Wolfllan  duct. 
T,  metanephros.  TD,  metanephric  ducts  or  ureters.  TO,  openings  of  ureters 
into  urinary  sinos.   TTPt  nrinaxj  va^KQaw  'U^-qs\x»x^  tikuov  "^  ^^«i^iek<eL<^ 
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Dissect  off  the  peritoneum  from  the  ventral  surface  of  one 
of  the  kidneys,  so  as  to  expose  it  along  its  whole  length.    At 
the  hinder  &nd  dissect  the  metanephros  along  its  outer  side 
Jrom  the  body-wall,  so  as  to  see  its  full  size. 

4.  The  WoUBlan  ducts  are  a  pair  of  straight  narrow  tubes 

lying  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  kidneys  along 
their  whole  length.  Their  posterior  ends  are 
enlarged  to  form  a  pair  of  tubular  sacs,  the  urinary 
sinuses,  which  run  h&ck  side  by  side,  unite  together 
posteriorly,  and  open  into  the  cloaca  at  the  apex  of 
the  small  urinary  papilla  in  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  opening  of  the  oviducts. 

FiTid  the  openinxj  at  the  apex  of  tlie  urinary  papilla :  pass 
/I  seeker  through  tJie  opening  and  forwards  along  the  urinary 
sinus  of  one  side  :  slit  up  tJie  ventral  wall  of  the  sinus  along 
its  whole  length, 

5.  The  metanephric  ducts  or  ureters  are  slender  tubes, 

usually  four  to  six  in  number  on  each  side,  which 
run  from  the  metanephros  to  open  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  urinary  sinus  by  four  to  six  slit-like 
apertures  lying  along  the  septum  between  the  two 
sinuses.  The  anterior  ureter  is  much  longer  than  the 
others. 

Find  the  ureters,  lying  on  the  ventral  surface  of  tJie  meta- 
nephros, and  trace  tJiem  back  to  the  urinary  sinus.  Slit  up 
the  sinus,  unless  this  Ivas  already  been  done,  and  examine  its 
dorsal  wall  to  see  the  openifigs  of  the  ureters. 

6.  The  cloaca  is  a  shallow  depression  between  the  pehdc 

fins.  In  the  female  there  are  three  openings  into 
it :  the  rectum  in  front,  the  genital  aperture  in  the 
middle,  and  the  urinary  sinus  behind. 

B.  The  Hale. 

1.  The  testes  are  a  pair  of  soft  elongated  bodies  lying  along 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  the 
adult  united  with  each  o^eit  ^\i  \)tifevt  \3MAKt  ^scA^^. 
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Like  the  ovary  they  are  attached  to  the  body-wall  by 
delicate  folds  of  peritoneum  which  are  vei;  readily 
torn,  BO  that  in  many  specimens  the  testes  appear  to 
lie  free  in  the  abdominal  ca^'ity. 

9.  The  Tua  eflbrentia  are  a  number  of  very  slender  ducts 
which  arise  on  each  side  from  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  testis,  and  nm  forwards  in  the  fold  of  peritoneum 
to  the  mesonephros,  which  they  enter  at  its  anterior 
end. 

8.  The  kidneys.  Each  kidney  is,  as  in  the  female,  divided 
into  an  anterior  part  or  mesonephros,  forming  about 
half  of  its  entire  length ;  and  a  posterior  part  or 
metanophroB.  The  mesonephros  differs  from  that 
of  the  female  in  being  a  well -developed  lobulated 
glandular  body  along  its  whole  lengtli.  The  meta- 
nephros,  as  in  the  female,  is  a  laterally  compressed 
mass  of  considerable  size,  especially  thick  at  its 
hinder  end. 

Dissect  off  the  periloneiim  from  the  ventral  surface  of  one 
■of  the  kidnet/s,  so  as  to  expose  it  alomj  its  whole  length.  At 
the  hinder  end  dissect  the  mclanephros  from  the  body-wall 
■along  its  outer  side,  so  as  to  sec  its  full  size. 

4.  The  Wolffian  ducts  are  a  pair  of  thick-walled  tubes 
running  in  a  very  sinuous  course,  one  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  whole  length  of  each  meso- 
nephros, from  which  it  receives  numerous  segmen- 
tally  arranged  tubules.  Opposite  the  junction  of 
mesonephros  and  nietancpliroa  it  dilates  rather 
suddenly  into  a  wide  thin-wa!led  tube,  the  veiicnla 
■amilialii,  which  runs  straight  back  along  the  ventral 
sur&ce  of  the  iiietanephros  to  open  into  the  nrint^ 
genital  linni,  just  in  front  of  the  cloaca.  The  walls 
of  the  vesicula  seminalis  ore  marked  by  close-set 
tnuisverse  lines,  corresponding  to  internal  foldings  ' 
of  its  lining  membrane 

The  WolfRan  duct  acts  as  vai  &«{«!«&%,  coTi^eL'j\iv% 
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to  the  exterior  the  apenuatozoa  from  the  testis,  besides 
acting  as  the  excretory  duct  for  the  mesonephros. 
Diattct  the  Wolffian  duct  of  one  side  au-ay  from  the  ventral 
aurfacs  of  the  vtesonephros,  noting  the  tubules  it  receives  from 
f&u ;  arid  follow  it  back  to  the  cloaca. 

5.  The  ipermiaoiareapair  of  thin-walled  tubeslyifig  alon^ 

the  ventral  surfaces  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  vesiculi^ 
seminales,  to  which  they  are  closely  attached,  and 
which  they  about  equal  in  len|>th.  Each  sperm  sao 
ends  blindly  in  front,  and  dilates  behind  to  form  tho 
urina-|>enital  xinus. 
Dissect  airay  tlie  s^wnit  s<x  from  llie  vcstcula  scmiiialis, 
and  follow  it  back  to  the  urhio-ijcnilal  shius. 

6.  The  vmo-genitsl  ainiu  of  each. side  is  the  posterior 

end  of  the  Kpenn  Hac :  the  vesicula  seminalia  and 
the  ureter  open  into  it.  About  a  (piartcr  of  an 
inch  behind  these  openinfni  the  sinnws  of  the  two 
sides  unite,  and  then  open  into  the  clonca  by  a  umall 
aperture  at  the  apex  of  thi>  uiiio-geiiital  papilla, 
which  is  situated  ininic<liiituly  behind  the  opening  of 
the  rectum. 

Fiu.  65.— Sarllinm  eanionlk.  IliHHcction  uf  a  tnolc  fioiii  the  ventrsi 
iurface.  10  show  the  reiinl  and  rcproiluctivc  8y<itoinR.  The  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  alimentary  canal  rrom  the  iPHophiiRug  to 
the  rectum  have  been  removed.  Thi;  exci-etorj  oruanii  of  tlio  left 
Bide  only  are  ahown.  An  arrow  iiuhsli.  through  Ihu  left  abdominal 
pore  into  the  abdominal  cavity,     (a.  >i.  j[.) 

Fio.  SO.— Farther  diHKcction  of  the  renal  and  reproductive  organo. 
The  liver  and  the  greater  part  of  tlic  Ic'iIih  have  been  rem oveil. 
The  right  metanephric  duct  is  Hliown  in  iu  natural  putiition;  the 
left  duct  has  been  diKplaced  outvardv.  The  uriiio-tienital  ainuaes  of 
both  sides  have  been  laid  apfti.     {/,.  m.  m.) 

AP.  aNIumii^ii  P-Ti-.    CP.rlHgm.    OH.CT'-v- iiM'liu.|*r.    C8,  mcfon- 

lE'wrtir  i,.  llwr    P.  .i.l-iiiii.i.riiiiruli."""('"siiiliVl!'Bu"riiK.i;.    PD,  rudi- 
■imtaiy  MUllPriwi  il>B.t,   PG,  }*:rt"  Klr.1.'.    B.  m'luiii.    HO.mlHl  eUnd. 

or  w  ilrliinK.  SO.'  OFHiilmt  nf  Widmrni  ilo.-i  'luti.  iirliuhin'nlI>ii°Plnu>. 
BS-  Kpfnii  w.  T.  inMiuir|>liiiM.  T2).  nMiuii'i-lirir  ihu't  m  nrripr.  TIX, 
OiKt*  fmm  liln>liT  jart  •■!  iiiptiuirpliriH,  jiiinluir  tlir  urclrr  aa  It  rucbn  Ihs 
nriniknnlUt  i4»Uii.  TO.  n|-«iliiK  xf  HFMiT  llllli  unnn.gFUlul  •Iniu.  ^VB, 
I  ftV^llK.  CS. 'irlh.-iTMiliii'  »lni-.^  ■VE,  ^MH  tOHMH.'Lv,  ^%, 
(m.7^  tlKf  .(I.KU-J  liiijikT  dill  nf  ilii'  WuHUhi  iwA. 
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Find  the  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  urino-genital  papilla  : 
pass  a  seeker  through  the  opening,  and  forwards  along  the 
urino-genital  simis  and  sperm  sac  of  one  side :  slit  up  the 
ventral  wall  of  tJie  siiius  and  sac  along  their  wJwle  length : 
examine^  and  pass  a  seeker  into  the  orifices  of  the  vesicida 
seminalis  and  ureter. 

7.  The  metanephric  ducts  are  usually  five  in  number  on 

each  side ;  they  arise  from  the  outer  border  of  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  metanephros  at  intervals  along 
its  length.  The  four  anterior  ducts,  after  a  short 
course,  unite  to  form  a  wide  tliin -walled  tube,  the 
ureter,  which  runs  backwards  along  the  inner  side 
and  dorsal  surface  of  the  vesicula  seminaUs  to  open 
into  the  urino-genital  sinus,  immediately  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  opening  of  the  Wolffian  duct;  just 
before  reaching  the  sinus  the  ureter  is  joined  by  the 
fifth  or  hindmost  duct,  from  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  ki<hiey.  From  three  to  five  smaller  ducts  open 
separately  into  the  urino-genital  sinus  a  little  further 
back. 

Tlie  nietanephric  ducts  are  more  easily  folloiccd  after 
injecting  them  with  a  coloured  fluid  from  th-c  ureter,  which 
is  a  wide  tube,  readily  found  along  tJie  inner  side  of  tite 
vesicula  seminalis, 

8.  The  cloaca  is  the  shallow  depression  between  the  pelvic 

fins  into  which,  in  the  male,  the  rectum  opens  in  front 
and  the  urino-genital  sinus  behind. 

9.  The  Mtlllerian   ducts    are    rudimentarv  in   the  male, 

their  anterior  ends  alone  being  present.  A  small 
pocket-like  sac  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver, 
between  it  and  the  pericardium,  represents  the  ab- 
dominal opening  of  the  oviducts  of  the  female. 
From  this  sac  the  ducts  can  be  traced  a  short  dis- 
tance round  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus. 

10.  The  claspers  (see  p.  208). 
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Tin.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

For  this  purpose  a  dmj-fish  should  be  taken  which  has  been 
hardened  in  spirH,.t}ie  roof  of  the  skull  having  been  previously 
removed  go  as  to  allow  Die  spirit  free  access  to  the  brain. 
Th^  specimen  must  be  moistened  from  lime  to  tiiue  to  prcrcnt 
the  nerves  drying  up,  or  else  slu>uld  be  dissected  in  water  or 
weak  spirit. 

The  nervous  aystein  consists  of,  (1)  a  central  portion,  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  lodf^d  within  the  skull  anil  vertebral 
«otiimn  respectively  ;  and  (2)  a  peripheral  portion,  the  nenes 
themselves,  which  connect  the  liniin  and  spina)  cord  with  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

From  the  mode  of  its  development  the  central  nervous 
system  is  tubular ;  and  it  retains  this  character  throuf^hout 
life.  The  central  canal  is  very  small  in  the  spinal  cord,  but 
widens  out  considerably  in  the  brain,  its  locul  dilatations 
being  spoken  of  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

A.  The  Dorsal  Bnrfaoe  of  the  Brain. 

Remote  the  skin  front  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the  liead. 
Dissect  away  the  eyelids  on  the  ri'jht  side  so  as  to  open  vp  tJie 
orbit.  Slice  atpay  the  roof  of  the  cranium  so  as  to  ej-jtose  tlie 
brain  fully,  slicing  through  the  auditory  capsule  on  tlie  right 
side,  but  leaving  it  uninjured  on  the  left. 

The  bnun  nearly  fills  the  cranial  cavity :  it  is  narrow 
between  the  orbits,  but  expands)  consi<lerably  in  front  of  them. 
As  seen  from  above,  the  following  parts  are  visible  in  oi-der 
from  before  backwards. 

1.  The  proieneephalon  is  the  most  anterior  and  the  largest 
division  of  the  brnin.  It  is  a  smooth,  somewhat 
globular  mass,  lying  in  the  expanded  anterior  jmrt  of 
the  cranial  cavity,  between  the  olfactory  capsules  and 
the  orbits.  Itis  marked  in  front  b^atOnaWo^TnibiaAi^ 
groove;  and  is  sharply  sepaialed  \K:\mi4  bottv  'Coa 
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succeeding  part  of  the  brain.  It  corresponds  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  of  higher  vertebrates. 

*2.  Tlie  oUkotory  lobes  are  a  pair  of  large  oval  masses,  arising 
by  stont  stalks  from  the  sides  of  the  prosencephalon, 
their  distal  surfaces  being  closely  applied  to  the 
olfactory  capsules. 

3.  The  ihaiameneephalon  is  the  narrow  portion  of  the  brain 

immediately  l)ehind  the  prosencephalon  ;  its  roof  is 
very  thin,  so  that  the  cavity,  or  third  ventriole, 
can  be  seen  through  it.  From  the  hinder  part  of 
the  roof  arises  the  pineal  body,  a  slender  tubular 
process  which  extends  fom^ards  over  the  prosen- 
ceplialon,  and  ends  in  a  slightly  dilated  knob  attached 
to  the  membranous  roof  of  the  skull  some  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  optic  lobes  are  a  pair  of  closely  apposed  ovoid 

protuberances,  lying  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
cranial  ca\4ty  opposite  the  middle  of  the  orbits.  Their 
posterior  halves  are  overlapped  and  concealed  by  the 
cerebellum. 

6.  The  oerebellnm  is  a  long  flattened  oval  body  arising  from 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain  immediately  behind 

Fio.  57. — Styllinm  eatuliu. — Dissection  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves 
from  the  dorsal  surface.  The  right  eye  has  been  removed.  The  cut 
surfaces  of  the  cartilaginous  skull  and  vertebral  column  are  dotted. 
About  two-thirds  the  natural  size.     (a.  m.  m.) 

B,  proaeiicepluJon.  BB<  piiicftl  iMxly.  BC,  (^orctielliim.  BO.  olfactorj 
Inbe.  B8t  >plnal  conl.  BT,thalanK>noephnloii.  CA.  attditorj  CHpKulc.  00« 
*Afmetorj  caiMole.  X,  eye.  F.1-F.6,  flriit  U*  fifth  hranrlHal  rlcftn.  H. 
l-JEL'  4,  flrnt  tn  fourtli  lirmnrliial  an>lic!(.  MH.  external  or  iKirizotita]  Mcmieir* 
cuJarcanaL  irC.A"t(*ii<ir  caztllnal  Riiiiu.  NH.  oii«*tiliiK  of  )iyoid««ii  t^imtciiito 
Miterior  canlinftl  lUini*.  IfF,  p(»M -orbital  xiiiuit.  0«  oMm'Uirj  (»rvuii.  OI, 
oliltquiu  inferior.  OS.  ohliquun  »U[icrior.  BI.  rertuii  inttmuH.  8D,  <lor^al 
niot  of  tfiiiial  ner\'C.  SF.  hyouiaii<iibular  cleft  or  iipinu'le.  8V,  vi'iitral  riMit 
of  tipliMU  iienre.  __ 

II..  optic  nerre.  III^  tliinl  nerro.  IV..  fourth  uoTxe.  V.  VII.  A, 
oplitlwlinic  brancbe*  of  fifth  aii<l  M'veiith  iierrcM.  V.  R.  Trmxilliir\  hrarK'h  of  fifth 
iienre.  V.  C,  maiHlilnilar  hranrh  of  fifth  lUTtv.  VII.  B,  piilatiiie  hmtich  of 
•preiith  nerve.  VII.  <',  hyoI«l«»ii  brwm'h  of  M*%'cntli  nerve,  VII.  I»,  pre- 
^pirarular  branch  of  aevtiith  nervi*.  VIII..  aiiWitorj-  nrrve.  IX.,  ninth  or 
irlofliKvpliaryiiireal  nerve.  X^  tonth  nr  |»nennK>»raMtrir*  nifrvf.  X  A.  brancli  </f 
pnenmogaMric  oen-e  to  «<N>tiil  bniii«<hiitl  cleft.  X  H.  braneh  of  piK^nmoKaKtric 
nerre  to  thinl  branchial  cW#t.  X  D.  t>rani>h  of  pnennio^raitt rir  nrrvn  to  fifth 
brmcbial  clefL  X.  E,  i^naeh  ot  |iii^inio|r.iMric.  ihtv«  Ut  \aleT«Ci  Wwt*. 
rhetnU  Itnneb  of  paenmotfwnric  Der\>. 
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the  optic  lobes,  and  extending  forwards  over  them, 
and  backwards  for  an  equal  distance  over  the 
medulla  oblongata.    Its  surface  is  slightly  grooved. 

6.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  part  of  the  brain  behind  the 
cerebellum.  Its  roof  is  very  thin,  and  liable  to  be  torn 
away  so  as  to  expose  its  cavity,  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Its  sides  are  thickened,  especially  in  front,  where 
they  give  origin  to  the  roots  of  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  cerebral  nerves.  Immediately  above  these 
roots,  and  below  the  posterior  projection  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  medulla  is  produced  into  a  pair  of  large 
lateral  wing-like  processes,  the  restiform  bodies, 
which  are  united  with  each  other  beneath  the  over- 
hanging cerebellum. 

B.  The  Orbit. 

TJiis  shmdd  be  examined  before  the  dissection  of  the  nerves 
is  ijroceeded  with.  If  the  eyelids  have  been  removed  as 
directed  above,  no  futtller  dissect  if m  is  necessary.  Wash  out 
tJte  blood-clots  *fro7n  tlie  orbital  sinus  with  a  stream  of  water, 
avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves. 

1.  The  eyeball  is  almost  hemispherical  in  shape,  its  outer 

or  corneal  surface  being  very  flat. 

2.  The  eye-muscles,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eye 

are  effected,  are  six  narrow  muscular  bands  which 
arise  from  the  skull- wall  and  are  inserted  into  the 
eyeball :  they  are  arranged  in  two  groups. 

a.  The  recti  muscles  are  four  in  number.  They  arise 
close  together,  near  the  hinder  end  of  the  orbit, 
and  diverge  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
eyeball. 

i.  The  rectus  superior  runs  outwards  and  forwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
eyeball. 

ii.  The  rectus  intemus,  or  anterior,  runs  forwards 
between  the  skull-wall  and  the  eyeball,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  antetiox  svjxfe.<i.^  ot  \»\i<^\a.M-^^^ 
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iii.  The  rectus  ezternns,  or  posterior,  is  the  hind- 
most of  the  eye-muscles,  and  runs  directly 
outwards  behind  the  eyeball,  to  be  inserted 
into  its  posterior  surface. 

iv.  The  rectus  inferior  runs  outwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  eyeball,  and  is  inserted  into  its 
ventral  surface. 

Hie  origin  of  the  rectus  inferior  can  be  seen  from  above^ 
between  the  other  recti  vmsclcs  ;  to  see  its  insertion,  turn  the 
eyeball  up. 

b.  The  obliqui  muscles  are  two  in  number.  They 
arise  close  to«(ether  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
orbit,  and  run  backwards  and  outwards  to  the 
eyeball. 

i.  The  obliquus  superior  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  just  in  front  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  rectus  superior. 

ii.  The  obliquus  inferior  is  inserted  into  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  just  in  front  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  rectus  inferior. 

To  see  the  obliquus  inferior,  turn  the  eyeball  up, 

C.  The  Cranial  Nerves  (fig.  57). 

These  should  be  dissected  before  the  Irraln  is  removed,  in 
order  that  their  entire  course  may  he  seen. 

Dissect  the  nerves  on  the  r  if/ lit  side,  Ira  ring  the  left  side 
for  the  dissection  of  the  sense-organs. 

The  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves^ 
which  run  through  the  orbit  close  to  the  skull -wall,  ami  dorsal 
to  all  the  eye-mv^cles,  should  be  ixlentified  at  once  ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  them  (see  pp.  205  and  267). 

1.  The  olfactory  serves  arise  on  each  side  in  two  large 
bundles  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  olfactory 
lobe,  and  pass  at  once  through  the  sieve-like  mem- 
brane separating  the  cranial  cavity  from  the  nose. 
They  end  in  the  folds  of  the  large  oVlaeto^  Qit%^x\» 
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Dissect  the  olfactory  nerves  from  the  dorsal  surface^  tuhing 
oare  to  ineserve  ths  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves^  which  run  forwards  across  the  olfactory  lobe, 
hut  separated  from  this  by  the  cartilaginous  cranium, 

2.  The  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit  through  a  foramen  in 
the  side-wall  of  the  skull,  near  its  ventral  surface, 
and  about  midway  between  the  origins  of  the  recti 
and  of  the  obhqui  muscles.  In  the  orbit  it  is  enclosed 
in  a  very  tough  connective-tissue  sheathi  and  runs 
straight  outwards  to  the  eyeball. 

Press  the  eye-muscles  aside  to  see  the  optic  nerve  between 
the  recti  and  obliqui.  The  course  of  tJie  nerve  within  the 
skull  will  be  seen  when  the  brain  is  removed. 

8.  The  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  is  a  rather  slender  nerve 
which,  arising  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain 
below  the  optic  lobes,  runs  outwards  and  slightly 
backwards  to  the  skull-wall,  which  it  perforates 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  optic  nerve, 
and  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  origins  of  the  recti 
muscles. 

In  the  orbit  it  di^ides  at  once  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  first  supplies  the  rectus  intemus,  and 
the  middle  one  the  rectus  superior.  The  hindmost 
branch  passes  downwards  between  the  rectus  superior 
and  rectus  extemus  close  to  their  origins,  and  then 
forwards,  ventral  to  the  rectus  inferior,  which  it 
supplies,  to  the  obliquus  inferior,  in  wHich  it  ends. 
As  it  crosses  the  rectus  inferior  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

Gently  press  away  the  optic  lobe  from  the  skull-wally  so  as 
to  see  tlie  third  nerve  within  the  skull,  and  also  tlie  point  at 
which  it  enters  the  orbit.  In  the  oi'bit  the  branches  to  the 
'rectus  intemus  ami  rectus  superior  are  readily  dissected  from 
above.  To  trace  the  branch  to  the  obliquus  inferior  plaice  the 
fish  on  its  side,  and  turn  the  eyeball  uinoards  so  as  to  ex])ose 
the  nerve  from  below. 
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4.  The  fourth  or  pathetic  nenre  is  a  very  slender  nerve 

which  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain,  in 
the  angle  between  the  optic  lobe  and  the  cerebellum, 
and  almost  in  the  median  plane.  From  the  brain 
it  runs  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  skull-wall, 
which  it  perforates  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of 
the  orbit,  dorsal  to  the  optic  ncr\'e,  and  immediately 
ventral  to  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nen^es.  In  the  orbit  it  runs  outwards  and 
forwards  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  obliquus 
superior,  in  which  it  ends. 

TJiough  very  slender^  the  fourth  nerve  is  easy  to  trace. 

Lift  up  the  front  end  of  the  cercheUum   to  see  its  origin 

between  the  cerebellum  and  the  optic  lobes ;  trace  it  forwards 

within  the  skully  and  in  the  orbit  outwards  to  the  obliquus 

-superior » 

m 

5.  The  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  arise  very  close 

together  from  the  side  of  the  medulla  at  its  widest 
part,  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  eif^'hth  or  auditory  nerve,  which  is  the  hindmost 
of  the  three,  enters  the  auditory  capsule  at  once ; 
while  the  fiftli  and  seventh  nerves  pass  outwards 
through  the  skull-wall,  by  a  foramen  at  the  posterior 
and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  immediately  behind  the 
origins  of  the  recti  nmsclea. 

Gently  press  away  the  medulla  from  the  skull-wall  until 
the  nerve-roots  come  into  view,  and  then  carefully  cut  away 
the  skull-^all  and  the  atulitory  capsule  until  the  roots  are 
Jully  exposed. 

a.  The  fifth    or  trigeminal    nerve  has  three  main 
branches. 

i.  The  ophthalmis  branch  arises  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  root  of  the  nerve,  close  to  the 
brain.  It  runs  forwards  and  upwards  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  skull, 
and  then  perforattfS  llie  ft\raV\-'««5\  \o  etL\j^T 
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the  orbit,  above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the 
origins  of  the  recti  muscles. 

In  the  orbit  it  runs  forwards  close  to  the 
skull-wall,  alongside  of  and  immediately  below 
the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  seventh  nene, 
and  dorsal  to  all  the  eye-muscles.  At  the 
anterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  it  passes 
through  a  canal  between  the  olfactory  capsule 
and  the  cranium,  crosses  the  olfactory  lobe, 
and  continuing  its  course  forwards  di>'ides  into 
branches,  which  supply  the  mucous  canals  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  snout. 

Gefitly  press  aicay  the  brain  from  the  skull-wall  to  see  the 
root  and  the  part  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium,  taking  care 
not  to  confound  it  u'ith  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  seventh 
nerve  which  lies  immediately  dorsal  to  it.  In  tJie  orbit  dissect 
front  the  side,  and  in  front  of  the  orbit  from  above. 

The  main  stem  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  entering 
the  orbit  runs  forwards  and  outwards  across  it* 
floor  as  a  broad  riband-like  band,  easily  mistaken 
in  spirit  specimens  for  a  muscle.  Near  the  outer 
margin  of  the  orbit  this  divides  into  the  maxillary 
and  mandibular  branches. 

Turn  tlie  eye  up  ;  trace  the  nerve  across  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  follow  its  branches  to  tlieir  distribution. 

ii.  The  maxiUary  branch,  which  is  the  anterior 
and  larger  of  the  two,  turns  over  the  upper 
jaw  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbit,  and 
divides  into  branches  w'hich  run  forwards^ 
to  supply  the  mucous  canals  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  snout. 

iii.  The  mandibular  branch,  the  posterior  and 
smaller  of  the  two,  crosses  the  upper  jaw,  and 
then  curving  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  lies  very  close  to  the  surface,  nins 
forwards  along  the  lower  jaw.  It  supplies  the 
muscles  moving  \Ja^\o^«t  \«c^  • 
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6»  The  sixth  nenre  is  very  slender,  and  arises  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  medulla  near  the  median  plane^ 
and  a  short  way  behind  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  neries;  it  passes  out  through  the  same 
foramen  with  these  ner\'es,  lying  below  them  and 
separated  from  them  by  dense  connective  tissue.  It 
supphes  the  rectus  externus. 

To  see  the  part  of  the  sixth  nerve  within  the  skull  cut 
through  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves ^  and  press 
the  brain  aside.  In  the  orbit  the  nerve  can  be  seen  uIojkj  the 
inferior  border  of  the  rectus  externus. 

7.  The  seventli  or  facial  nerve,  like  the  fifth,  has  three 
main  branches. 

i.  The  ophthalmic  branch  arises  from  the  dorsal 
edge  of  the  medulla,  immediately  behind  the 
cerebellum.  It  runs  forwards  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  skull,  and  then 
enters  the  orbit  through  a  foramen  above  an<l 
a  little  behind  the  origins  of  the  recti  nniscles. 
In  the  orbit  it  runs  forwards  close  to  the  skull - 
wall,  alongside  of  and  dorsal  to  the  ophthal- 
mic branch  of  the  fifth  nene,  which  it  accom- 
panies to  its  distribution. 

To  see  the  rooty  which  is  large,  press  the  brain  away  from 
the  skull.  The  dissection  is  the  same  as  for  the  correspondimj 
branch  of  the  fifth  mrve. 

The  main  stem  of  the  seventh  ner\e  enters  the 
orbit  immediately  behind  the  fifth,  and  divides  almost 
at  once  into  two  main  branches. 

Turn  the  eye  up  and  dissect  the  nerve  front  the  side,  fol- 
lowing  the  branches  to  their  distribution. 

ii.  The  palatine  branch  is  a  slender  nerve  which  runs^ 
forwards  and  outwards  across  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  immediately  behind  the  main  stem  of 
the  ££th  nerve :  it  tlieu  Uw'iva  ioic\{?o:^'A  X^'^- 
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neath  this  nerve  and  runs  along  the  upper  jaw, 
sending  branches  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

iii.  The  hyoidean  or  poft-spiraeular  branch  is  a 
much  stouter  nerve,  which  runs  straight  out- 
wards along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  orbit 
towards  the  spiracle.  Continuing  its  course 
outwards  and  backwards,  in  close  contact  with 
the  ant^i-ior  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule,  it 
passes  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
spiracle,  where  it  hes  just  beneath  the  skin, 
and  then  runs  downwards  and  backwards 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyoidean 
arch,  giving  branches  to  the  muscles  of  these 
parts. 

Close  to  its  origin  it  gives  off  a  number  of 
small  pre-spiracular  branches  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  spiracle  and  to  the  pseudobranch. 

8.  The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve,  immediately  after  its 

origin,  enters  the  auditory  capsule  through  a  hole  in 
the  anterior  end  of  its  inner  wall,  and  di\ides  into 
branches  supplying  the  several  parts  of  the  internal 
ear. 

Slice  awmj  the  auditory  capsule  doion  to  tJie  level  of  the 
root  of  the  auditory  n4*rx'e,  and  trace  the  nerve  into  it. 

9.  The  ninth  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  the  side 

of  the  medulla,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
auditory  nerve  and  nearer  the  ventral  surface.  It  at 
once  enters  a  foramen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  auditor>* 
capsule  and  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  passinjr 
horizontally  outwards  and  backwards  along  a  canal 
in  the  floor  of  the  capsule,  emerges  at  its  posterior 
and  outer  angle,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
brancliial  cleft,  where  it  di^^de8  into  two  branches. 

i.  The  anterior  or  hyoidean  branch  is  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  runs  down  the  posterior 
border  of  the  Vi^o\i5Le»xi  %xc)tv. 
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ii.  The  p«Mterior  or  brmnohUl  bruicbiH  larger,  and 

runs  down  the  anterior  border  of  the  firxt 

branchial  arch. 

Preit  away  tlix  medttUafrom  the  sknll-u-all  to  see  the  root 

of  the  ti#7T(,  aboiii  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the  aiiditorif 

nerre ;  ttice  away  the  aiiditory  capmile  horiioniallif  to  expoxe 

the  nerve  in  the  canal,  and  then  follow  the  branches  alimij  the 

branchial  arches. 

10.  The  ^euaogutrio  nerre  or  vagai  ia  a  lar^^'c  nene, 
which  arises  by  a  number  of  roots  from  the  aide  of  the 
binder  part  of  the  medulla,  the  moHt  anterior  root 
being  immediately  behind  and  dorsal  to  that  of  the 
glosso-  pharynf^eal. 

The  nen-y,  foniied  by  the  union  of  these  roots, 
mna  outwards  and  biickwar<1s  through  the  nknll- 
wall,  emerging  at  its  hinder  end  between  tlie  cranium 
and  the  auditory  capsule.  It  then  nins  horizontally 
backwards,  parallel  to  the  vertebral  eolimni,  and  a 
short  distance  to  its  outer  side,  lyin^;  along  the  iiiDfr 
wall  of  the  anterior  cnrdinnl  sinus,  and  giving  otl' 
QQmerouH  branches. 

Preis  away  the  medulla  from  llm  skull-wall  to  see  the 
roots  of  origin  of  the  raijus.  Slice  away  liorizontally  the 
himler  end  of  the  skull  to  expose  the  nerve  in  this  jiart  of  its 
course.  Lay  open  tlie  anterior  cardiiml  sinus  by  slitting  up 
its  dorsal  wall :  wash  out  the  contained  bloo<l,  and  identify 
the  branches  of  the  vagun  runnivij  alornj  its  inner  wall  and 
across  its  floor.  Dissect  these  branches  out,  and  follow  them 
to  their  distribution. 

i.  The  branchial  nerves,  which  are  four  iu  numljer, 
run  biickwHrdu  and  outwards  in  tlio  tloor  of  thi> 
anterior  cardinal  sinus  to  the  upper  ends  of  the 
foar  hinder,  i.e.  second  to  fifth,  branchial  clefts. 
Each  then  divides  into  a  smaller  anterior  and  a 
larger  posterior  branch,  which  supply  the  two 
borders  of  tlie  corresponAing  cMl,  ^u&\.  6.^  ^3qki 
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glosso-pharyngeal  supplies  the  two  borders  of 
the  first  branchial  cleft. 

ii.  The  visceral  nerves  are  continuations  backwards 
of  the  trunk  from  wliicb  the  branchial  ner\'e8 
arise ;  they  give  off  several  branches,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  cardiac  nerves 
to  the  heart,  and  the  gastric  nerves  to  the 
stomacli. 

iii.  The  nerve  of  the  lateral  line  arises  from  the 
vagus  near  its  root:  it  lies  dorsal  to  the 
branchial  nerves,  and  behind  these  it  runs 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  body- wall  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
line,  the  sense-organs  of  which  it  supplies. 

1).  Dissection  of  the  Brain. 

1.  Removal  of  the  brain* 

CiU  across  live  viednlla  a  slwrt  way  behind  tJie  roots  of  the 
vagm.  Cut  through  the  olfactory  nerves  so  as  to  separate  the 
olfactory  lobes  from  the  nasal  capsules  ;  and  cut  through  tlu 
several  cranial  nerves  one  by  one,  about  midway  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull-walL  Turn  met  the  brain  from  tJie  cranium, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  tJie  pituitary  body :  this  latter  lies 
on  tJie  under  surface  of  the  brain,  opposite  to  tlie  optic  lobes, 
and  in  a  hollow  of  tJie  skull-floor,  to  which  it  is  firmly  at- 
tached, and  from  ivhich  it  must  be  dissected  away. 

Examine  the  skull  after  removal  of  tJie  brain,  and  identify 
ilic  several  nerve-stumps  ami  llieir  foramina  of  exit. 

2.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  brain. 

Place  tlie  brain  in  spirit,  with  the  ventral  surface  upwards, 
and  identify  the  folUnoing  structures. 

a.  The  prosencephalon  is  marked  by  a  shallow  median 

groove  ;  posteriorly  it  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  thalamencephalon. 

b.  The  olfactory  lobes  have  much  the  same  appearance 

as  from  the  dorsal  awYiae^. 
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c.  The  optio  chiatma  is  fomicd  by  the  decussation  of  the 

optic  Qenes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thalaiD- 
encephalon.  Beyond  tlie  chiasma  the  nerven 
diverge  outwanls  towards  the  foramina  in  the 
skull-wall  which  lead  to  tlie  orbits, 

d.  The  infandlbnliuii  consists  of  a  pair  of  prominent 

o^-al  swellings,  sometimes  called  lobi  inferiorei, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tbalamencephaloD, 
immediately  behiml  the  optic  cbiasina. 

e.  The  pitnitary  body  is  a  tbin-walled  sac  immedi- 

ately behind  the  4ufundibnlum,  and  attached  to 
it.  It  is  produced  Intcinlly  into  two  thin-walled 
pouches,  the  aaoci  vucaloii ;  and  it  has  along 
its  ventral  surface  a  median  tubular  l)ody  of 
unknown  function,  the  anti'rior  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  inttnidibnhim,  and  the  pos- 
terior end,  in  tlie  natural  condition  of  tlie  parts, 
attached  to  the  floor  of  the  skull. 

f.  The  root*  of  the  third  nerves  arise  from  the  ventral 

surface  of  the  brain  close  to  the  middle  line,  and 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  infundibulum  with 
the  pituitary  body. 
Lift  up  the  pituitary  bo<!i/  anil  inftiiuUhuhim  so  aa  to 
expote  the  third  neries  fully. 

g.  The  medulla  oblon^ta  is  narrow  in  front :  it  widens 

considerably  opposite  the  i-ootR  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  neneu ;  and  then  narrows  again  as  it 
passes  back  into  the  ispinnt  conl. 
h.  The  roota  of  the  lixth  nerres  arise  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  medulla,  near  the  middle  line,  and 
a  short  distance  behind  the  level  of  the  roots  of 
the  fifth  and  seventh  nenes. 
8.  The  oavitiei  of  the  brain. 
Bisect  the  brain   by  a  median  rerlical  incision  along  its 
whole  length.     Slice  airoy  the  inner  surface  of  ow  half  of  the 
prosencephalon  until  the  cavity  u-Hhin  it  is  /uUij  exposed.. 
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The  brain,  as  already  noticed,  is  tubular,  and  its; 
cavity  is  continued  into  all  the  principal  lobes  or 
processes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  fold- 
ings of  its  wall,  or  rather  by  unequal  growth  at 
various  parts.  The  roof  of  the  brain  varies  greatly 
in  thickness  at  different  parts,  but  the  floor  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout  (c/.  fig.  49,  p.  284). 

a.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  a  pair  of  large  laterally 

compressed  cavities  in  the  prosencephalon,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  niedian  vertical 
septum.  Posterigrly  they  open  into  the  cavity 
of  the  thalamencephalon,  and  on  their  outer 
sides  they  are  prolonged  into  the  olfactory  lobes. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  prosencephalon, 
just  in  front  of  and  above  the  thalamencephalon, 
is  produced  on  each  side  into  a  very  thin-walled 
fold,  which  projects  forwards  into  the  lateral 
ventricle  nearly  to  its  anterior  end.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  the  fold  arc  numerous  blood- 
vessels forming  the  choroid  plexus. 

b.  The  third  ventricle  is  the  cavity  within  the  thalam- 

encephalon :  it  communicates  in  front  witli  tlie 
lateral  ventricles,  at)ove  with  the  verv  narrow 
cavity  of  the  stalk  of  the  pineal  body,  behind 
with  the  cavity  beneath  the  optic  lobes,  and  Ix*- 
low  with  the  infundibulum. 

c.  The  pituitary  body  is  a  sac  with  very  thin  walls. 

standing  in  this  res])ect  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  infundibulum,  which  has  thick  walls.  Its 
cavity  communicates  in  front  with  that  of  the  in- 
fundibulum, and  behind  with  that  of  the  tubular 
body  which  lies  on  its  ventral  surface. 

d.  The  optic  lobes,  cerebeUum,  and  restiform  bodies 

are  all  hollow  outgi-owths  from  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  brain.  Their  walls  are  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, excepting  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  restifonu 
bodies,  which  are  very  tlim. 
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e.  The  fonrth  ventriela  ia  the  ca\'it7  in  the  meaulla, 
beneath  and  bohind  the  cerebellum :  its  sides 
and  floor  are  thick,  its  roof  very  thin. 

E.  ThflS]niul  Cord  and  Ferrei. 

Slice  away  tiie  roof  of  the  neural  canal  liorizonially,  so  at 
to  expose  the  dorsal  sur/acc  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Gently  press  the  cord  away  from  the  side  of  tlie  canal,  t(i 
expose  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

1.  The  ipinal  oord  lies  in  the  neural  canal  of  the  vert<-hral 
oolunin.  It  is  flattened  dorso -vent  rail}- ;  marked  by 
median  longitudinal  grooves  or  fisBures  along  its 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces ;  and  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  narrow  eantral  canal,  continuous 
in  front  with  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
2.  The  •pinftl  aervei  arise  in  pairs  from  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  a 
donal  or  sensory  root,  and  a  ventral  or  motor  one  : 
of  these  the  dorsal  root  is  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  corresponding  ventral  one,  the  successive  dorsal 
and  ventral  roots  alternating  at  about  equal  intervals 
along  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  dorsal  root  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  as  a 
«ngle  trunk  with  a  ganglionic  enlargement  on  it,  and 
passes  out  from  the  neural  canal  through  a  notch  in 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  inter\'ertebral  neural  plate. 
The  corresponding  ventral  root  arises  by  three  or 
more  rootlets  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  passes  out 
from  the  neural  canal  through  a  smaller  notch  in  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  vertebral  neural  plate.  Outside 
the  vertebral  column  the  two  roots  unite  to  form  the 
spinal  nerve. 
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DC.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  SENSE  ORGANS. 

A.  The  Vose. 

Dissect  out  one  of  the  olfactory  organs  from  its  capsule  : 
cut  it  across  transversely  about  the  middle ;  wash  it^  and 
examine  its  structure. 

The  olfactory  organ  is  a  sac,  the  walls  of  which  are  thro^sn 
into  a  large  number  of  transverse  folds  attached  in  pairs  to 
a  median  septum.  Each  fold  is  covered  by  a  soft  mucous 
membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  increased  by  secondary 
foldings.  The  olfactory  nerves  enter  the  organ  from  the 
dorsal  surface,  and  spread  out  in  the  folds. 

The  great  size  of  the  olfactory  organ,  and  of  the  ner\es  it 
receives,  is  very  characteristic  of  Elasmobranch  fishes. 

B.  The  Eye. 

Bemove  one  of  the  eyes  by  cutting  across  tlie  eye-muscles 
and  the  optic  nerve.  Snip  off  the  remains  of  the  muscles,  and 
divide  the  eye  into  an  inner  aiid  an  outer  half  by  cutting  all 
rotind  it  equatorially.  Place  the  two  halves  under  water  in  a 
dissecting  dish. 

The  walls  of  the  eye  consist  of  three  concentric  layers,  and 
within  its  cavity,  near  the  outer  side,  is  the  spherical  lens, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

!•  The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  thin 
and  cartilaginous.  It  invests  the  whole  of  the  eye 
except  the  part  covered  by  the  cornea. 

2.  The  cornea  is  an  oval  patch  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eye,  through  which  the  light  enters.  It  is  about  half 
an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  almost  flat.  It  consists  of  transparent  connective 
tissue,  and  is  continuous  at  its  edges  with  the 
sclerotic. 

8.  The  choroid  is  a  black  opaque  membrane,  lying  within 
the  sclerotic.    It  adheres  closely  to  the  sclerotic,  and 
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is  firmly  attached  to  the  lino  of  union  of  sclerotic  and 
comea.  Beyond  this  Une  it  is  continned  into  the 
irU,  which  lies  free  behind  the  cornea,  and  is  per- 
forated in  its  centre  by  an  elongated  oval  slit,  the 
papil,  through  which  light  passes  to  the  interior  of 
the  eye. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  especially  in 
the  inner  half  of  the  eye,  is  covered  by  a  glistening 
silvery  membrane,  the  tapetom. 

4.  The  retina  is  a  deUcate  membrane  lying  on  the  inner 

snr&ce  of  the  choroid,  and  readily  separable  from  it 
except  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
where  it  adheres  firmly,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
nerve.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  eye  sensitive  to 
light. 

5.  The  laui  is  a  solid  spherical  body,  suspended  in  the  eye 

immediately  behind  the  pupil.  Daring  life  it  is  trans- 
parent, and  serves  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focua 
on  the  retina. 

The  spherical  shape  of  the  lens,  together  with 
the  flatness  of  the  cornea,  are  very  characteristic  of 
aquatic  animals. 

C.  The  Eur. 

The  ear  consists  of  a  membranous  sac,  or  veitibale,  filled 
with  fluid,  and  proiluced  into  three  curved  tubes,  the  leini- 
einmlar  eanaU,  which  lie  in  planes  of  which  each  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  two.-  Each  canal  opens  at  both  its  ends 
into  the  vestibule. 

The  whole  sac  is  lodged  within  the  cartilaginous  auditory 
capsole,  which  is  firmly  united  with  the  side  of  the  hinder 
end  of  the  sknll. 

Scrape  clean  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull,  so  as  to  expose  the 
left  auditory  capside  fully.  Note,  on  Oie  dorsal  surface,  the 
prominent  ridget  lodging  the  anterior  and  poiterior  vertical 
•amudnnilar  canals,  tlie  former  running  backx>:a.rd%  aixd  m- 
wards  /rom  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  t>>*  \aX\jex 
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backwards  aiid  outwards  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  skulL 
Note  also,  at  the  inner  side  of  tlie  point  of  meeting  of  the  two 
canals,  a  hoh  leading  dowmoards  and  outwards  into  a  canal, 
the  aqueduotns  yestibnli. 

Hold  the  skull  in  your  left  hand  and  carefully  pare  away 
the  cartilage  with  a  sharp  scalpel  until  tJie  several  parts  of 
the  auditory  organ  are  fully  exposed.  Owing  to  the  trans- 
potency  of  the  cartilage,  the  parts  can  he  seen  before  they  are 
met  with,  and  the  dissectiofi,  though  requiring  care,  is  not 
difficult. 

1.  The  vettibTile  is  a  laterally  compressed  sac,  lying  in  the 

lower  and  inner  part  of  the  auditory  capsule.  It  is 
paiiiially  divided  into  two ;  contains  milky  calcareous 
concretions  ;  and  communicates  with  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  head  by  the  aqueductos  vestibuli,  which 
is  a  persistent  relic  of  the  involution  of  the  dorsal 
integument  from  which  the  ear  is  developed. 

Pass  a  seeker  down   the  aqueduct  us   vestibuli  into   the 
vestibule, 

2.  The  semicircular  canals  are  three  in  number.     They 

open  at  both  ends  into  the  vestibule,  and  each  is 
dilated  at  one  end  into  an  oval  ampulla,  which  re- 
ceives a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

i.  The  anterior  vertical  canal  has  its  ampulla  at 
the  anterior  end  close  to  the  orbit. 

ii.  The  posterior  vertical  canal  is  the  longest  of 
the  three,  and  forms  an  almost  complete  circle. 
Its  ampulla  is  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  end, 
on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  skull. 

iii.  The  horizontal  canal  hes  in  the  wing-like 
lateral  process  of  the  auditoryj  capsule,  behind 
the  orbit :  its  ampulla  is  at  its  anterior  end, 
close  to  that  of  the  anterior  vertical  canal. 

8.  The  auditory  nerve  enters  the  auditory  capsule  on  its 
inner  side,  and  at  once  divides  into  branches,  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  vestibule  and  to  the  ampullaB 
of  the  scmicircuW  cMi«(\^. 
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D.  The  Mneoiu  CanaU. 

These  ore  loDg  tubea,  each  openin<^  by  one  end  on  the 
surface  of  the  bead,  while  the  other  end  ie  cloaed  and  dilated 
into  an  oval  ampulla,  which  is  subdivided  internally  by 
partitioDB,  and  receives  nerve -branches. 

The  ampullte  are  collected  into  a  large  maRS  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  snout,  in  front  of  the  cmaial  cavity ;  and  two 
smaller  masses  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  between  the  nose  and 
the  orbit.  From  these  masses  the  tubes  diverge  to  their  ex- 
ternal openings,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  head.  The  tubes  are  filled  with  a 
transparent  gelatinous  matter,  which  can  rea^bly  be  squeezed 
out  from  their  opening's. 

Their  function  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  they  are 
generally  beUeved  to  be  sense  organs  of  some  kind.  The  nerves 
sapplying  them  are  the  ophtbahuic  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  ner^-es,  and  the  uiaxillury  division  of  the  fifth. 

Squeeze  the  head  of  afresh  specimen,  so  as  to  make  the 
gelatinous  matter  exruie,  and  so  render  the  openinijs  visible. 

Remove  tlie  skin  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
head,  an  operation  mwh  facilitated  by  dipjiing  the  ftead  into 
hot  water  for  a  few  motnents:  identify  the  masses  of  ampnlla 
and  the  nerves  in  conitectiott  with  them,  and  trace  the  titbet 
outwards  and  bachvards  to  their  openirujs.  Some  of  tlie  tubes 
which  run  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  skull,  between  the 
cranium  and  the  orbit,  are  some  inches  in  lenijth. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  viass  of  ampidlie  :  put  it  on  a 
slide  in  a  drop  of  water :  separate  the  parts  with  needles  : 
cover,  and  examine  -under  lite  viicroscope.  Note  the  avipulla, 
their  internal  divisions,  the  nerves  supplying  them,  and  the 
tubes. 
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Chapter  XII. 
THE   SKELETON  OF  THE   EABBIT. 

LepuB  cuni<ndus. 

In  the  eaxly  stages  of  development  the  skeleton  of  the  rabbit 
consists  entirely  of  cartilage.  This  primary  cartilaginous 
skeleton  a>grees  in  general  plan  with  the  skeleton  of  the  dog- 
fish, and  may  be  taken  as  representing  a  corresponding  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  mammals. 

The  skeleton  of  the  adult  rabbit  is  made  up  of  bone,  to- 
gether with  a  small  amount  of  cartilage.  The  bone^  are  of 
two  chief  kinds. 

(1.)  Cartilage-bones  are  so  called  from  their  arising  in 
direct  relation  with  the  pre-existing  cartilage.  They  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  adult  skeleton. 

(2.)  Membrane-bones  are  developed  independently  of  the 
primary  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  are  almost  confined  to 
the  head.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  dermal  bones  which 
have  lost  their  connection  with  the  skin,  and  become  in 
many  cases  firmly  united  with  the  underlying  cartilage  and 
cartilage-bones  :  they  are  morphologically  equivalent  to  the 
bony  plates  forming  the  bases  of  the  scales  in  the  dog-fish. 

The  sesamoid  bones  form  a  third  class.  These  are  small 
nodules  of  bone  developed  within  the  tendons  of  certain  of 
the  limb-muscles,  close  to  the  joints  :  they  modify  the  action  of 
these  muscles  by  altering  the  direction  in  which  they  pull. 

The  teeth  of  the  rabbit  are  cutaneous  structures,  com- 
parable to  the  scales  ot  le^lYi  ol  >i\i^  <\a^-^'^\  ^^^-^  's^^^ 
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however,  in  the  adult  so  intimately  associated  with  the  bones 
of  the  jaws  that  they  may  conveniently  be  described  with  the 
skeleton.  The  hairs  and  claws,  which  are  special  develop- 
ments of  the  epidermis,  or  surface-layer  of  the  skin,  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  rabbit*s  skeleton  may  be  divided,  like  that  of  the  dog- 
fish, into  axial  and  appendicular  portions,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  successively. 

The  following  points  in  the  rabbit's  skeleton  should  be 
noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  mammals, 
and  separating  them  from  lower  vertebrates. 

Epiphyses  are  present  at  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  centra, 
:a8  well  as  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  Umbs  ;  and  th« 
successive  vertebrae  are  connected  by  inter- vertebral  ligaments : 
the  cervical  vertebrae  are  seven  in  number.  The  sternum  is 
transversely  jointed.  In  the  skull,  there  is  a  completely  ossi- 
fied occipital  ring,  with  two  condyles :  the  cranial  and  olfactory 
•cavities  are  separated  by  a  bony  cribriform  plate :  there  is  not 
a  distinct  para-sphenoid  on  the  under  surface  of  the  skull :  the 
lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with  the  squamosal :  there  are 
three  or  four  small  but  distinct  auditory  ossicles,  of  which  the 
incus  probably  represents  the  quadrate  of  lower  vertebrates. 
The  teeth  form  a  single  but  discontinuous  row  round  the  margin 
•of  each  jaw.  In  the  shoulder  girdle,  the  coracoid  is  reduced  to 
a  small  process  of  the  scapula  ;  and  there  is  no  inter-clavicle. 
The  ankle-joint  is  situated  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  above, 
and  the  proximal  tarsal  bones  below :  the  fourth  and  fifth 
-carpalia,  and  the  corresponding  tarsalia,  fuse  to  form  a  single 
bone  in  each  limb :  the  preaxial  digit,  corresponding  to  the 
thumb,  has  two  phalanges,  while  the  others  have  each  three. 
In  the  rabbit  the  first  digit  of  the  hind  limb,  corresponding  to 
the  great  toe  in  man,  is  rudimentary  :  in  other  mammals  it 
has  two  phalanges  like  the  thumb. 

Examine  the  jyrepared  skeletons  ajid  make  drawings  'to 
scale  of  the  several  parts. 
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I.    THE   AXIAL  SKELETON. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Column  or  '  backbone.' 

This  consists  of  a  series  of  bony  rings  or  vertebne,  placed 
end  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  stiffens  the  back,  and 
lodges  and  protects  the  spinal  cord.  The  successive  vertebrsB 
are  movably  articulated  with  one  another,  and  their  centra 
are  separated  by  intervertebral  discs  of  fibro-cartilage,  except 
in  the  sacrum,  where  a  certain  number  are  fused  together  to 
support  the  pelvis. 

The  vertebrae  fall  readily  into  five  groups,  named  as  follows, 
from  before  backwards  : — 

(1.)  The  cervical  or  neck  vertebrae. 

(2.)  The  thoracic  or  chest  vertebrae,  which  bear  movably 
articulated  ribs. 

(8.)  The  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
series,  and  bear  no  ribs. 

(4.)  The  sacral  vertebrae,  which  are  fused  together  and 
support  the  pehds. 

(5.)  The  caudal  or  tail  vertebrae. 

1.  General  characters  of  a  vertebra. 
Examine,  as  a  type,  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

a.  The  vertebra  is  tubular,  the  cavity  or  neural  canal 

being  traversed  during  life  by  the  spinal  cord. 

b.  The  centrum  or  body  is  the  thickened  ventral  wall 

of  the  tube,  forming  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal. 
It  corresponds  in  position  to  the  notochord  of  the 
embryo,  which  it  replaces  (c/.  p.  210). 

c.  The  epiphyses  are  two  thin  plates  of  bones  applied 

to  the  ends  of  the  centrum,  with  which  they  fuse 
after  the  animal  is  full  grown. 

d.  The  neural  arch  forms  the  sides  and  roof  of  the- 

neural  canal,  and  presents  at  each  end,  close  to 
the  centrum,  a  pair  of  intervertebral  uotcbfi^  for 
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the  passage  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  posterior 
notches  being  much  the  deeper. 

e.  The  neural  spine  or  spinoiu  proceas  is  a  median 

dorsal   crest,   projectiDj;  upwards   and   forwai'd$ 
from  the  top  of  the  neural  arch. 

f.  The  hypapoptayais  is  a  median  ventral  proceas  from 

the  under   surface    of   the    centrum,  projecting 
downwards  and  forwards. 

g.  The  tranirerM  prooeuea  are  a  pair  of  large  flattened 

processes  with  expanded  ends,  projecting  forwards, 
downwards,  and  outward.')  from  the  aides  of  the 
centrum, 
b.  The  zygapophyiea  or  articalar  proceasei  are  home 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  neural  arch  :  they  articulate 
with  those  of  tlie  adjacent  vertebrie,  so  as  to  limit 
torsion  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  lateral  dis- 
placement of  contiguous  vertebrs. 
i.  The  pre-zygapophyHa,  or  anterior  articalar  pro- 
cesses, project  upwards  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  neural   arch.    The  articular  surfaces 
are  concave,  and  turned  inwards  towards  each 
other ;  above  them  the  processes  extend  up- 
wards to  form  the  stout  metapophyies. 
ii.  The  post-zygapophyiei,  or  poiterior  articiilar 
proceues,  project  backwards  from  the  top  of  the 
hinder  end  of  the  neural  arcli.    The  articular 
surfaces  are  slightly  convex,  and  face  outwards 
and  downwards, 
j.  The   anapophyaes  are  a  pair  of  small,  backwardly 
directed   processes  from  the  hinder   end  of  the 
neural   arcli,    below    the  post-zygapophyses  and 
above  the  interv'ertebi'al  notches. 

S.  The  cerrioal  vertebm. 

These  are  seven  in  number  in  the  rabbit,  as  in 
almost  all  other  mammals.     As  &  grouv  \\\%"j  m* 
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uhar&cteriaed  by  the  shortness  of  their  centra ;  the 

small  size  of  their  spinous  processes ;  and  the  fusion 

of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebric  to  form  the  perforated 

tnum-erae   processes,  through  which  the  vertebral 

arteries  run. 

a.  The  flrit,  or  atlaa  vertebra,  differs  very  markedly 

from  all  theothem:  its  more  important  cbanicterB 

are  as  followH. 

i.  The  neural  oaual  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  into 

two  parts  by  a  transverse  ligament,  which  is 

usually  presened  in  the  dried  skeleton :  of 

these,  the  upper  and  larger  is  the  true  neural 

canal,  gi^'inl!  passage  to  the  spinal  cord  ;  while 

the  lower  and  smaller  one  lodges  the  odontoid 

procesa  of  the  second  vertebra. 

ii.  The  oentruin   i^   prohalily  represented   by  the 

odontoid  process,  whicti  has  become  detached 

from  the  attaR,  and  fused  with  tlie  centrum 

of  the    second  vertebra.      The   raid-ventral 

portion  of  the  atlas  is   very  narrow,  and   is 

produced  backwards  into  a  short  process. 

iii.  The  nenial  spine  is  ao  inconspicuous  ndge, 

most  prominent  in  front. 
iv.  The  traoBvene  prooeswi  are  broad  horizontal 
lameHte,  perforated  at  their  bases  by  longi- 
tudinal vertebrarterial  canals.      In  front  of 

Fia.  60. — Lepni  flnniGnlm.  Selected  vertebrrv.  (a.  u.  h.) 
I.  First  eerricBl  vertebra,  or  atlus ;  dorsal  surface.  II.  Second 
oerricftt  vertebra,  or  axis,  from  the  ri^ht  niile.  III.  Fitth  cervical 
vertebra ;  anterior  Burlnce.  IV.  Fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  from  the 
rigbi  sidiB.  V.  Fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  fourth  pair  of  ribs ; 
anterior  snrlace.  VI.  Second  lumbar  vertebra,  Ironi  the  right  side. 
Tn.  Second  lumbar  vertebra ;  anterior  surface. 

AP.  Bii«i«pliv>if<.  AZ.  HiiI.Tiur  or  ii"' it^P"!'''."!"-  O.  'mtrnin. 
OB.  rpIpliJ-xU  or  <'iM>lniiii.  OB,  Lvrrical  rili.  TB.  Ui-n  la-  oi^iiluni  nr 
h«l of  tlie Innitli  rib.  VH',  Am.'I  Ws^ilBnlnmaf  the  lirtli  rlh.  VO.IiKet 
for  vlonlold  piuseni.  3^.  lanH  fur  luhoele  nl  Inmtli  rlti.  HP,  hvminnh.rtili. 
ICF.  DuMpniihiHiii,  N8.  unnl  ■pine,  nr  «pliniiii  ]iniwH.  OP,  ivlntitnlil 
procM,  PZ,  purt.iyBiiiinplixtii'.  BO.  CB|>ltiiluiii  or  hnd  of  rib.  BP,  piv- 
esa  If  rib  for  UUrlimmi  nl  riciinirntii.  BB.  i>ieni*l  Hn^A™i  at  i\b.  KC. 
.    ..      -    .  .^^^    TTAi*™""*" 
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each  transverse  process  the  canal  is  continued 
upwards  as  a  groove  to  a  foramen  in  the 
neuml  arch,  through  which  the  vertebral 
artery  enters  the  neural  canal  and  the  first 
spinal  nerve  leaves  it. 

Along  the  inner  and  hinder  border  of  each 
transverse  process  is  a  deep  groove,  corre- 
sponding to  an  intervertebral  notch,  for  the 
passage  of  the  second  spinal  nerve. 
V.  The  articular  surfaces.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
atlas  has  two  very  large,  deeply  concave  sur- 
faces, for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of  the 
skull :  the  posterior  end  has  two  much  smaller 
facets  for  the  second  vertebra. 

b.  The  second  or  axis  vertebra. 

i.  The  centrum  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  produced. 
in  front  into  the  conical  odontoid  process, 
which  is  probably  the  centrum  of  the  atlas 
vertebra.  The  suture  between  the  odontoid 
process  and  the  body  of  the  axis  is  readily 
seen  in  young  rabbits. 

ii.  The  neural  spine  forms  a  large  vertical  crest, 
very  prominent  in  front,  and  bifid  behind. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  small,  backwardly 
directed  spines,  perforated  at  their  bases  by 
the  vertebrarterial  canals. 

iv.  The  anterior  articular  surfaces  are  large  and 
convex,  and  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  centrum. 

V.  The  post-zygapophyses  project  backwards  from 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  neural  arch,  their 
articular  surfaces  facing  downwards  and  out- 
wards. 

c.  The  remaining  cervical  vertebrse : — third  to  seventh* 

i.  The  centra  are  short,  broad  from  side  to  side^ 
thin  from  a\>o\fe  ^o^ntc^wc^,  ^\A  ^3vX\q^^cj 
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truncated  at  the  ends.  The  centrum  of  the 
seventh  vertebra  bears  at  its  panterior  end  a 
pair  of  fficets,  which  form  parts  of  the  articular 
BurfaceB  for  the  heads  of  tliu  &Tst  pair  of 
thoracic  rihs. 

ii.  The  neural  spinu  are  sninll,  excepting  that  of 
the  seventh  vertebra. 

iij.  The  tntturerse  procestea  are  perforated  at  their 
bases  by  the  vertcbrarterial  canuls :  beyond 
these  they  divide  into  dorsal  and  ventral  por- 
tions, of  which  the  latter,  the  inferior  lamellte, 
fomi  prominent  liony  plates,  except  in  the 
seventh  vertebra,  from  which  they  are  absent. 

iv.  The  cygfapOphyHi  are  borne  on  the  sides  of  the 
neural  arclies ;  the  anterior  facing  upwards 
and  inwards,  the  posterior  downwards  and 
slightly  outwards. 

V.  The  tlioraoio  vertebrro. 

These  are  usually  twelve,  sometimes  thirteen,  in 

number,  and  are  characterised  by  bearing  movably 

articulated    ribs.      The    neural    npines    are    long, 

especially  in  front :  that  of  the  tenth  or  anticlinal 

vertebra  is  nearly  vertical,   those  in   front  of   it 

sloping  backwards,  and  those  behind  forwards.    The 

posterior  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebne  are  larger 

than  the  others,  and  gradually  approach  the  lumbar 

vertebrm  in  size  and  shape. 

a.  A  typical  thoracic  vertebra  :— any  one  of  the  first 

six. 

i.  The  oentrom  is  short,  and  thick  from  above 

downwards.    On  each  side  in  front  is  a  small 

facet,  which,  with  a  simitar  one  on  the  hinder 

edge  of  the  vertebra  next  in  front,  forms  the 

articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  rib.    At 

the  posterior  end  are  a  similar  pair  of  facets 

for  the  ribs  of  the  succeeding  vetUibTi. 
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ii.  The  nenral  arch  is  notched,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  short,  stout,  and 
horizontal,  and  bear  on  their  under  surfjEkces 
the  articular  feusets  for  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs. 

iv.  The  neural  spine  is  long  and  slender,  and 
slopes  obliquely  backwards. 

V.  The  zygapophyses. '  The  pre-zygapophyses  fieLce 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  post-zygapophyses 
downwards  and  inwards. 

b.  The  posterior  three  or  four  thoracic  vertebrsB. 

i.  The  centra  are  larger  than  in  the  anterior 
thoracic  vertebraj :  the  facet  for  the  head  of 
each  rib  is  confined  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
centrum,  the  posterior  end  ha^^ng  no  articular 
surface. 

ii.  The  neural  spines  are  lower  than  in  the  anterior 
vertebrae,  but  longer  from  before  backwards. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  placed  further 
back,  and  have  no  articular  facets  for  the 
ribs. 

iv.  Metapophyses  appear  in  the  ninth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  increase  considerably  in  size  in 
the  succeeding  ones. 

4.  The  lumbar  vertebrse. 

These  are  usually  seven  in  number :  the  most 
anterior  one  may,  however,  bear  ribs,  in  which  case 
it  is  reckoned  as  a  thirteenth  thoracic  vertebra,  and 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  then  reduced  to  six. 

The  characters  of  a  typical  lumbar  vertebra  have 
already  been  described  :  as  a  group  they  are  charac- 
terised by  their  large  size,  and  the  great  development 
of  their  processes,  especially  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses. They  increase  in  size  from  before  backwards,, 
the  last  but  one  being  the  lo^r^e^tv    Tha  ^rst  two 
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hftve  hfp&pophjses :  the  last  one  has  a  abort  stout 
oentram,  and  a  stoat  crest- like  nbural  spine. 

5.  The  iMntl  vertebre. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  sacral  vertebree  are  those 
of  which  the  expanded  ribs  directly  support  the 
pelvis  ;  and  of  these  the  mbbit  has  only  one,  or  at 
most  two.  A  certain  number  of  the  succeeding;  ver- 
tebne,  which  are  fused  with  one  another  and  with  the 
last  tme  eacral  vertebra,  are,  however,  commonly 
included  under  the  same  name,  the  whole  fused  mas»t 
being  spoken  of  as  the  taomm.  Beckoned  in  thiH 
way  the  rabbit  has  three  or  more  sacral  vertebrte,  thu 
lines  of  boundary  between  which  can  easily  bo  made 
out,  in  spite  of  their  fusion. 

a.  The  flnt  tacral  vertebra  is  much  the  largest,  and  is 

produced  laterally  into  a  pair  of  large  wing-like 
expansions  which  support  the  pelvis,  and  are 
probably  modified  ribs  fused  with  the  vertebra. 
The  neural  spine  is  large  and  nearly  vertical. 

b.  The  hinder  saoral  vertebra  are  much  smaller,  and 

decrease  in  size  from  before  backwards.  Their 
number  is  variable,  increasing  with  age  through 
fusion  with  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrie. 

The  anterior  outer  border  of  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  just  touches  the  pelvis,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  trae  costal  element  is  present  in  it. 

6.  The  caudal  vertebre. 

These  are  about  sixteen  in  number :  they  decrease 
in  size  &om  before  backwards,  gradually  losing  all 
their  processes,  and  ultimately  the  neural  arches  as 
well ;  the  hindmost  vertebrie  being  reduced  to  meiv 
rod-like  centra. 
B.  The  Bibi  and  Btemnm. 

These  form,  with  the  thoracic  vertebree,  the  skeletal  frame- 
work of  the  wail  of  the  thorax,  which  ploja  ua  «%%^tiM\'i& 
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part  in  tlie  mechanism  of  respiration,  besides  protecting  the 
thoracic  viscera,  autl  giving  origin  to  some  of  the  extriiidc 
muscles  of  the  fore-limbs. 

1.  The  ribs  are  ciu'ved  bony  rods,  movably  Eirticulated  with 
the  vertebitB   above,  and  connected  at  ttieir  lower 
ends   with  the  stenmm.     There  are  in  the   rabbit 
twelve,  or  Roiuetinits  thirteen,  pairs. 
a.  A  typical  rib,  siich  us  the  fifth,  consistB  of  tno 
portions   of  very  unequal   size,  joined   togethei' 
fihnowt  at  right  angles. 
i.  The  vertebral  portion,  which  is  the  larger  part 
of  the  lib,  ia  a  flattened  rod  of  bone,  strongly 
carved  above,  nearly  straight  below.      The 
dorsal  end  or  capitnlnm  articulates  with  a 
concave  surface,  fumislied  partly  liy  the  cen- 
trum of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  and  partly 
by  that  of  the  vertebra  next  in  front.    A  short 
way  beyond  the  capitulum,  and  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  lih,  is  the  tubercle  or  Burfai^ 
for  articulation  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  corresponding  vertebra ;    and  imme- 
diately beyond  the  tubercle  is  n  short  vertical 
projection  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
ii.  The  sternal  portion  is  a  short  bar  of  calcified 
or  imperfectly  ossified  cartilage,  connecting 
the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  portion  with 
the  sternum. 
h.  The  ribs  in  general.     The  nbs  increase  in  length 
from  the  first,  which  is  very  short,  to  the  sixth, 
behind  which  they  diniinifiii.     The  first  nine  pairs 
of  ribs  have  both  capitular  and  tubercular  articu- 
lations with  the  vertebne  :  in  the  remaining  three 
(or  four)  pairs,  which  are  more  slender  than  the 
anterior  ones,  tire  tubercles  are  absent,  and  the 
capitular  articulations,  which  alone  are  present, 
are  confined  to  the  coiTCsponding  vertebrffi. 
The  sittvT\o.l  fovliwQs  o^  Vcia  &v^t  «i^oci  ■ 
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artioulate  directly  with  the  sternum :  the  remain- 
ing ones  do  not  reach  the  sternum,  though  those 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ribs  in  front  of  them. 

i2.  The  sternum  is  an  elongated,  laterally  compressed 
median  rod,  situated  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  thorax, 
and  divided  transversely  into  segments  or  stemebrcB. 
It  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  ventral  ends 
of  the  ribs,  and  consists  at  first  of  right  and  left 
halves. 

The  anterior  segment  or  manubrium  is  much  the 
largest,  and  is  produced  ventrally  and  in  front  into  a 
prominent  keel. 

Behind  the  manubrium  come  four  segments  of 
about  equal  length,  then  a  very  short  segment,  and 
finally  the  xiphistemum,  a  long  slender  bony  rod 
ending  behind  in  a  horizontal  plate  of  cartilage. 

The  first  pair  of  ribs  articulate  with  the  sides  of 
the  manubrium,  and  the  succeeding  six  pairs  between 
the  several  stemebraa. 

G.  The  Skull. 

In  the  adult  rabbit,  the  original  cartilaginous  skull  is  al- 
most completely  replaced  by  bone.  In  addition  to  these  oarti- 
lage-bones,  membrane-bones  are  largely  developed ;  and  the 
two  groups  of  bones,  though  primitively  distinct,  become  in- 
timately and  immovably  united  to  form  a  complex  structure,  in 
which  the  several  morphological  components,  and  even  the 
boundaries  of  individual  bones,  are  difficult  to  determine,  and 
of  which  the  essential  composition  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  study  of  the  embryonic  stages. 

In  the  following  description  the  membrane-bones  are 
described  in  connection  with  the  cartilage-bones  with  which 
they  are  most  closely  associated,  and  their  names  are  printed 
in  italics.  Though  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  the  membrane- 
bones  in  this  way,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  primitivelj  independent  of  the  carti\&gaiou<&  ^<^<^\x2rc\.^ 
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any  attempt  to  group  tlietu  according  to  the  divisions  of  ttiia 
primary  skeleton  must  le  more  or  lesa  arbitrary, 

1.  The  Cianium  proper  or  brain. wise  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  skull ;  and  is  Bitiiated  ahiioat  completely 
behind  the  orbits,  or  sockets  for  the  eyeballs.  The 
anterior  or  facial  part  of  the  skull  ia  not  in  a  line 
with  the  base  of  the  ci'anituu,  but  is  deflected  down- 
iTorda  through  au  angle  of  about  60*. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  proper  ai-e  ariunged  in 
a  series  of  segments  or  rings,  one  ui  front  of  tha 
other  :  of  these  the  hindmost  or  occipital  segmeat 
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is  the  most  obvious,  and  is  very  readily  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  skull  as  a  bony  ring. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  coni^se  these  segments 
with  vertebrsB,  with  which  they  do  not  correspond. 

a.  The  occipital  segment  consists  entiiely  of  cartilage- 

bones,  which  may  fuse  together  inseparably. 
i.  The  basi-occipital  is  a  flat  median  bone,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  It  forms  the  ventral  boundary  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  a  small  part  of 
each  occipital  condyle. 

ii.  The  ez-occipitals  bound  the  foramen  magnum 
laterally,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
condyles.  Each  is  produced  at  its  outer  side 
into  a  long,  downwardly  directed  par-ocoipitaL 
process,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  tjrmpanic  bulla. 

iii.  The  supra-occipital  is  a  large  median  bone, 
which  completes  the  occipital  segment  above. 
The  whole  bone  is  markedly  cancellous,  and  its 
outer  surface  is  raised  into  a  prominent  shield- 
shaped  elevation,  giving  attachment  to  the 
muscles  raising  the  head. 

b.  The  parietal  segment  consists  of  both  cartilage- 

bones  and  membrane -bones.  It  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  occipital  segment,  with  which  it  is  in 
contact  above  and  below  ;  while  at  the  sides  the 
two  segments  are  separated  by  the  interposition 
of  the  auditory  capsules  and  the  squamosal 
bones. 

i.  The  baai-sphenoid  is  a  median  bone  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  basi-occipital,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage.  Seen 
from  below  it  is  triangular,  with  the  apex 
directed  forwards.  On  its  upper  or  dorsal 
surface  is  a  depression,  the  sella  turcica : 
tbia  lodges  the  pituitary  body,  aTki3L\&\^xni\^\ 
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behind  by  the  largo  overban^ng  posterior 
clinoid  process  ;  wbile  its  Soor  remains  (in- 
oasified  >in  tlie  pituitary  foramen. 
ii.  The  ali-sphenoids  are  n  pair  of  wing-like  bones 
anltyloaed  with  the  sides  of  the  baai- sphenoid, 
and  forming  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  From  the  ventral  surface  of  each 
ali-spheuoid  there  projects  downwards  a  ver- 
tical plate  of  bone,  tbu  external  pterygoid 
process,  which  is  placeii  nearly  transversely 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skull,  and  is 
coimected  along  its  inner  edge  with  the  pala- 
tine bone  :  it  is  perforated  at  its  base  by  three 
foramina,  of  which  the  innermost  and  largest 
transmits  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and 
vein, and  the  two  outerOTies  transmit  bi'anches 
of  the  matkdibular  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Between  the  ali-sphenoid  and  the  anterior 
end  of  the  basi-aphenoid  on  each  side  is  a 
large  slit-like  notch,  the  foramen  lacemm 
anterios  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  through  which 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  ni?n-es,  and  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  pass  out 
from  the  cranial  cavity  into  the  orbit. 

At  the  posterior  border  of  each  ali-sphenoid 
is  a  deep  notch,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the 
passage  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
iii.  The  parietah  are  a  pair  of  flattened  uieni- 
brane-hones,  meeting  each  other  in  the  mid- 
dorsal  line  at  the  sagittal  suture,  and  forming 
a  gi'eat  part  of  the  roof  of  the  cranial  oavitj. 

From  the  posterior  and  outer  angle  of  eacJi 
parietal  a  thin  plate  nms  down  on  the  inner 
surfiice  of  the  squamosal,  which  latter  bone 
separates  the  parietal  from  the  it1i -sphenoid. 
iv.  The  interparietal  is  a  small  median  bone  in  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  between  the  parietals  a 
tht  supvn. -OC(i\\rt\.a\. 
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e.  The  frontal  segment  surrounds  the  anterior  end  of 
the  brain :  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  parietal 
segment,  with  which  it  articulates  closely. 

i.  The  pre-sphenoid  is  a  median,  laterally  compressed 
bone  in  front  of  the  basi-sphenoid,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  cartilage.  It  forms  the 
lower  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  a  large 
aperture  through  which  the  optic  nerves  enter 
the  orbits  from  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  two 
orbits  communicate  in  the  dried  skull  with  each 
other.  The  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
pre -sphenoid  is  produced  backwards  into  the 
small  anterior  clinoid  processes,  which  bound 
the  sella  turcica  in  front.  In  front  of  the  optic 
foramen  the  pre-sphenoid  is  continued  for- 
wards as  a  pair  of  vertical  laminae,  diverging 
from  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  and  forming 
parts  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  orbits. 

iL  The  orbito-sphenoids  are  a  pair  of  lamellar  bones» 
which  are  fused  with  the  pre-sphenoid,  the 
boundary  l)etween  the  two  being  indistinguish- 
able. They  surround  the  optic  foramen,  be- 
hind which  they  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
cranium  and  of  the  orbits,  uniting  suturally 
with  the  ali -sphenoids  and  with  the  frontals 
and  squamosals. 

iii.  The  frontals  are  a  pair  of  large  membrane-bonea 
completing  the  frontal  segment.  They  unite 
suturally  with  each  other  in  the  mid-dorsal 
line,  with  the  parietals  beliind,  and  with  the 
orbito-sphenoids  and  pre-sphenoids  below. 

The  frontals  form  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranial  ca\'ity,  and  meet 
each  other  on  its  floor  in  front :  they  extend 
forwards  into  the  region  of  the  nose.  The 
outer  surface  of  each  frontal  forms  the  upper 
p&rt  of  the  wall  of  the  oy\)\\.,  wiQl  \>«m%  ^ 
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prominent  orescentic  supra-orbital  procesi,  in 
front  of  which  it  sends  forwards  a  slender 
process  between  the  maxilla  and  premaxilla. 

d.  The  ethmoidal  region  lies  entirely  in  front  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
olfactory  organs. 

i.  The  mes-ethmoid  is  a  median  vertical  plate  of 
cartilage,  which  extends  forwards  and  down- 
wards in  &ont  of  the  pre- sphenoid  as  the 
septum  narinm,  separating  the  right  and  left 
olfactory  cavities  from  each  other. 

Its  upper  and  posterior  border  is  ossified 
and  expanded  laterally  into  the  cribriform 
plate,  which  is  placed  obliquely  across  the 
anterior  end  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  the  plane 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  perforated  by 
a  number  of  holes  through  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  nose. 

2.  The  sense-capsules.  Each  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
has  in  the  embryo  rabbit,  as  in  the  dog-fish,  a  protect- 
ing investment  of  cartilage  or  strong  connective  tissue. 
In  the  case  of  the  olfactory  and  auditory  organs  these 
capsules  are  closely  connected  with  the  cranium,  and 
in  the  adult  are  more  or  less  extensively  ossified. 
Membrane-bones  are  also  developed  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  sense -capsules,  and  may  conveniently 
be  considered  witli  them. 

a.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  olfactory  capsules.     The 

olfactory  capsules  are  very  -large  in  the  rabbit, 
and  occupy  a  great  pai*t  of  the  facial  portion 
of  the  skull.  They  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  ethmoidal  region  and  with  the  upper 
jaw,  that  cei-tain  of  the  bones  may  be  referred, 
mth  equal  propriety,  to  either  of  these  di\asions. 

i.  The  nasals  are  a  pair  of  elongated  membrane- 
bones,  ioTOviivg  iVv^  too!  c>i  \kv^  xi^.'^^  ^:;^^^s^k<^'€i, 
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They  unite  suturally  with  the  f rentals  behind, 
and  with  each  other  in  the  median  plane. 

ii.  The  ethmo-tnrbinals  are  intricately  folded  laminaB 
of  bone,  fused  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cri- 
briform plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  occupying 
the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  each  nasal 
cavity. 

ill.  The  mazillo-tnrbinals  are  a  pair  of  somewhat 
similar,  but  more  delicate  and  more  complex 
bones,  lying  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  in  front  of  the  ethmo-turbinals. 

iv.  The  naso-ttirbinals  are  a  pair  of  thin  laminae  of 
bone,  folded  to  form  pouches,  and  fused  with 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  nasal  bones. 

V.  The  vomers  are  a  pair  of  slender  blade-like  bonesi 
fused  with  each  other  along  their  ventral 
margins,  and  embracing  the  lower  edge  of 
the  mes-ethmoid  cartilage.  Behind  they  are 
expanded  laterally,  and  connected  with  the 
ethmo-turbinals. 

1).  Bones  in  relation  with  the  optio  oapsoles. 

The  lacrymals  are  a  pair  of  small  lamellar  bones 
fonning  part  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  orbits, 
and  loosely  wedged  in  between  the  frontals 
and  the  maxillae.  I'^acli  is  notched  at  its  outer 
border  for  the  passage  of  the  lacrymal  duct, 
which  is  supported  by  a  process  of  the  bone 
which  extends  forwards  into  the  nose. 

The  lacrymals  correspond  to  the  most 
anterior  of  a  aeries  of  small  bones,  bordering 
the  orbits  in  bony  fishes. 

€.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  auditory  capsules  (cf. 
fig.  68,  p.  827). 

i.  The  periotios  are  the  bones  which  replace  the 
cartilaginous  capsules  enclosing  the  organs  of 
hearing  in  the  embryo.    "Ewib.  o^&A^^  Itwxv 
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three  centres  ;  but  the  several  bonea^pro-otio. 
epiotic,  opiattiotic — early  anite  to  fonu  an 
irregular  masH,  which  fits  loosely  into  the 
side-wall  of  the  cranium,  between  the  occi- 
pital eegnient  and  the  squamosal,  and  which 
readily  falls  out  from  tlie  drierl  skull. 

In  each  periotic  there  may  be  distingulsheii 
a  dense  petrous  portion,  enclosing  the  essential 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing :  and  a  porous 
mastoid  portion,  which  forms  its  outer  and 
posterior  part,  and  ia  produced  downwards 
into  the  mastoid  process,  lying  immediately 
in  front  of  the  par-occipital  process  of  the  es- 
occipital  bone. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  each  periotic,  as 
seen  in  a  bieected  skull,  there  are  two  depres- 
sions. Of  these  the  upper  and  larger  one, 
the  floecular  foBSa,  lodges  the  lloccular  lol)ti  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  lower  one  is  tlivided  by  a 
ridge  of  bone  into  two,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  opening  of  the  aquednctos  FallopU, 
transmitting  the  facial  nerve;  nnd  the  posterior 
one  is  that  of  the  meatus  auditorias  interauB. 
through  which  the  auditory  neiTe  enters  the 
interaaJ  ear. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  periotic  is  pro- 
duced inwards  into  a  prominent  crest  of  bone 
which  projects  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and, 
together  with  a  similar  but  smaller  ridge  on 
the  supra -occipital,  separates  the  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  fossa  from  each  other. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
ot  the  periotic,  and  seen  only  aft«r  removal  of 
the  tympanic  bone,  are  two  small  apertures. 
Of  these  th«  anterior  and  more  conspicuous 
one  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in  which  the  stapes 
often  remains  wedged  ;  while  the  posterior 
and  more  irvegv\\w4  %V.^V^*\  Qi 
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rotnnda,  which  ia  close  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  hone,  and  overhung  hy  the  maatoid 
proceaB.  Immeiliately  below  the  fenestra 
ovalia  ia  a  rounded  swelling,  the  promontory, 
within  which  the  ooohlea  liea, 
ii.  The  tympanict  are  a  pair  of  somewhat  flask- 
shaped  bonea,  imperfect  on  their  inner  sides, 
and  closely  applied  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
periotics.  The  expanded  body  of  the  flask, 
or  bulla,  encloses  tlie  tympanic  cavity  ;  and 
the  upwardly  directed  neck,  or  meatus  aadi- 
torini  externva,  supports  the  cartilage  of  the 
large  external  ear.  Within  the  bulla,  at  the 
baae  of  the  lueatua,  is  an  incomplete  bony 
ring,  across  which  the  tympanic  membrane  ia 
stretched  during  hfe. 

The  Eustachian  tube  leaves  the  tympanic 
canty  by  an  aperture  at  the  antero-inferior 
angle  of  the  tympanic  bone,  between  it  and  the 
periotic ;  and  passes  forwards  to  the  posterior 
nasal  chamber  (p.  320). 

The  bony  canal  by  which  the  facial  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  runs  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tympanic,  between  it  and  the 
maatoid  process  of  the  periotic,  and  opens 
below  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tympanio 
bone,  near  its  inner  border,  ia  a  conspicuous- 
foramen,  throTigh  which  the  internal  carotid 
artery  enters  the  skull. 
iii.  The  auditory  ossicles  are  most  conveniently 
examined  with  the  bones  of  the  auditory  cap- 
sules, on  account  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  organs  of  hearing ;  though,  morpho- 
logically, they  belong  to  the  mandibular  and 
byoidean  arches. 

They  form  on  each  side  a  chain  of  small 
bones  stretching  across  \M&  tiym^Kian  cn.'^'^ 
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from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  fenestra 

ovalis. 

a.  The  malleus  consists  of  a  small  body  and  two 
processes.  The  larger  process,  or  manu- 
brium, is  blade-like,  and  is  attached  along 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  to  the  tym- 
panic membrane,  the  tip  being  near  the 
centre  of  the  membrane.  The  shorter  pro- 
cess, which  is  anterior,  articulates  with  a 
small  fossa  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tympanic  bone. 

p.  The  incas  is  a  minute,  somewhat  pyriform 
bone  :  its  head  bears  in  front  a  saddle- 
shaped  articular  surface  for  the  body  of 
the  malleus,  and  is  produced  behind  into 
a  shoi-t  process,  which  articulates  with  a 
fossa  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  periotic 
bone,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  narrow  end  or  stalk  of  the  incus 
projects  downwards:  its  tip  is  bent  in- 
wards, and  has  attached  to  it  a  very  small 
bony  disc,  the  08  orbiculare. 

y.  The  stapes  is  a  very  small  stirrup- shaped 
bone,  articulating  by  its  arch  with  the  os 
orbiculare,  and  attached  by  its  basal  plate  to 
the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  morphological  value  of  the  auditory 
ossicles  has  been  much  debated,  and  is  not 
yet  determined  with  certainty.  The  incus 
and  malleus  are  said  to  be  developed  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  mandibular  arch;  the  incus 
being  derived  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
arch,  and  corresi)onding  to  the  quadrate  bone 
of  otlier  vertebrates ;  while  the  malleus  is 
formed  from  the  part  of  the  arch  below  the 
incus. 

The  ^ta.'^e^  \^  ^\.\VL  TW3t^  ^^^.x^W,  \jci  ^<^^x- 
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mine ;  it  is  said  to  be  developed  from  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  hyoi- 
dean  arch. 

■3.  nie  Jawft.  The  cartilaginous  maxillary  and  mandibular 
arches  of  the  embryo,  corresponding  to  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  of  the  dog-fish,  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely during  development ;  the  jaws  of  the  adult 
rabbit  consisting  of  membrane-bones  developed 
around  and  in  front  of  these  arches. 

a.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  maxillary  arch.  These 
are  very  closely  connected  with  the  craniimi  and 
with  the  olfactory  capsules. 

i.  The  pterygoids  are  a  pair  of  narrow  vertical 
plates  of  bone,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
skull  at  the  junction  of  the  basi- sphenoid  with 
the  a li- sphenoids.  The  posterior  border  of 
each  pterygoid  is  free,  and  ends  below  in  the 
curved  hamular  process,  while  the  anterior 
border  unites  Vith  the  palatine  and  ali-sphe- 
noid.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  pter^'goid, 
between  it  and  the  external  pterygoid  process 
of  the  ali-sphenoid,  is  the  triangular  pterygoid 
fossa. 

ii.  The  palatines  are  a  pair  of  nearly  vertical  plates 
of  bone,  attached  above  to  the  ventral  border 
of  the  pre -sphenoid,  and  behind  to  the  ptery- 
goids and  ali -sphenoids,  thus  completing  the 
anterior  boundaries  of  tlie  pterygoid  fosssB. 
They  fonn  the  side-walls  of  the  posterior 
narial  passage,  which  they  separate  from  the 
orbits.  In  front  they  are  produced  inwards 
into  the  horizontal  palatal  processes,  which 
meet  each  other  in  tlie  median  plane  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  opposite  the  grinding  teeth, 
forming  the  posterior  third  of  the  bridge  of 
bone  supporting  the  hard  pa\a.\je. 
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ii.  The  maxill(E  are  a  pair  of  large  irregular  b 
forming  a,  large  part  of  tliu  skeleton  c 
upper  jaw  and  of  the  face. 

The  body,  or  alveolar  portion,  of  each 
maxilla  projects  into  the  front  part  of  the  orbit, 
anil  is  excavaleil  by  the  alveoli  or  aockets  for 
the  grinding  teeth.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered 
by  the  palatine  behind ;  and  in  front  is  pro- 
duced inwaj'da  into  the  horizontal  palatal 
procGES,  which  meets  its  fellow  in  the  median 
plane,  and  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  bony 
bridge  anjijiortini;  tlie  Kurd  paliite. 

From  tht'  outer  side  of  the  bodyarisefl^ 
Btout  zygomatic  process,  wliich  is  proloi 
upwards  into  the  orbital  proceBB,  fonning  £1 
anterior  houndary  of  the  orbit.  In  front,  the 
maxilla  ia  prolonged  into  tlie  large  fenestrated 
facial  plate,  which  forms  the  lateral  bound- 
ary of  the  cilfactorj-  chamber,  and  is  per- 
forated just  above  the  first  i^inding  tooth  by 
the  in&a-otbital  fcrameo,  for  the  passage  of 
tlie  maxilliu-y  di\ision  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
7,  The  premaxillw  are  a  pair  of  bones  forming'  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  lodging 
incisor  teeth  :  they  articulate  with  the  n 
behind,  and  with  each  other  in  the  mei 
plane  in  front. 

The  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  esAh 
premaxilla  is  prwlueed  backwards  into  8 
long  nasal  prooess,  which  hes  along  the  outer 
border  of  tlie  uatial  bone,  and  above  the 
maxilla  and  tlie  anterior  process  of  the  frontal. 

On  the  under  surface  of  the  skull,  bounded 
laterally  liy  the  premaxillip  and  inaxillee. 
and  behind  by  the  hard  palate,  is  a  large  tri- 
angular aperture,  divided  longitudinally  into 
the  sht-like  anterior  palatine  foramina  by 
the  TjalataV  ^tocftMes  «";.  'Oi\e  -^jiwvviv-i-Ssse.-a.^sA-t 
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of  thin,  loD^tuilinally  rolled  lamintB  attached 
in  front  to  the  preniaxiUee,  and  enclosing  the 
accessory  organs  of  smell  known  as  Jacobson's 
organs. 
T.  The  jugals  or  malars  are  a  pair  of  laterally  cora- 
presseil  hnrs  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  wliich  bound 
the  orbits  below.  Their  antenor  ends  are 
fused  with  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the 
maiillffi,  and  posteriorly  they  articulate  along 
their  dorsal  edges  with  the  aquamoaala. 

.  Bonu  ia  relation  with  the  mandibular  arch. 

The  iippemiost  part  of  the  inandilmlar  arch  is 
said  to  give  rise  to  the  inoua  and  malleus,  which 
have  already  been  d^^serihcd  in  connection  with 
the  auditory  capsule  (p.  '2!)8). 
i.  The  iquamosats  are  a  pair  of  slightly  curved 
bony  plates,  which  complete  the  side-walla 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  lying  in  front  of  the 
periotics,  and  articulating  with  the  parietals, 
frontals,  orbito- sphenoids,  and  ali- sphenoids. 
From  the  hinder  border  of  each  si^uamoaol 
a  slender  poit-tympanic  process  arches  back- 
wards   over    the   ext^nial   auditory   meatus, 
lying  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  periotic. 

From  the  outer  HUrface  of  the  squamosal 
arises  a,  stout  zygomatic  process,  which  bears 
on  its  under  surface  the  articular  facet  for 
the  mandible :  beyond  the  facet  it  benda  down- 
wards, to  articulate  by  an  expanded  end  with 
the  jugal  bone,  and  so  complete  tlie  zygomatic 
arch. 
ii.  The  mandible,  or  lower  jaw,  consists  of  a  pair  of 
somewhat  triangular  plates  of  bone,  firmly 
united  in  front,  and  articulating  by  theit 
posterior  and  upper  angles  with  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  squaraosaVa. 
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The  anterior  portion  of  each  half  or  ranras 
is  stout ;  it  lodges  an  incisor  tooth  in  fronts 
and  farther  back,  on  its  upper  margin,  the 
grinding  teeth.  The  hinder  part  of  the  ramus 
is  much  thinner :  its  postero-inferior  border, 
or  angle,  is  rounded,  and  inflected  along  its 
margin  ;  its  posterior  border,  above  the  angle, 
is  deeply  notched:  its  upper  border  is  thickened 
to  form  the  longitudinally  elongated  condyle, 
which  articulates  with  the  squamosal  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  jaw 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  very  restricted 
movement  from  side  to  side :  its  anterior 
border  is  deeply  grooved,  the  outer  lip  or 
coronoid  process  being  inflected. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  each  ramus,  just 
behind  the  grinding  teeth,  is  the  inferior 
dental  foramen,  through  which  the  mandi- 
bular nerve  enters  to  supply  the  teeth. 

4.  The  hyoid  bone  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of 

the  mouth,  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible. 

It  consists  of  a  median  body,  and  two  pairs  of 
backwardly  projecting  comna,  of  which  the  posterior 
are  the  larger. 

The  anterior  comua  are  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
hyoidean  arches,  the  dorsal  ends  of  which  are 
possibly  represented  by  the  stapes  :  the  posterior 
comua  are  the  lower  ends,  and  only  persistent  parts, 
of  the  first  pair  of  branchial  arches. 

5.  Apertures  on  the  surface  of  the  skull. 

After  the  several  bones  have  been  examined,  the 
positions  of  the  more  impoi*tant  foramina  should  be 
determined,  most  of  which  have  already  been  seen. 
Except  when  otherwise  stated,  the  several  apertures 
arc  paired. 

a.  Foramina  for  the  passage  of  cranial  nervea 

i.  The  optic  foramen  is  a  large  round  median  hole 
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neirea ;  and  Id  the  dry  EkuU  puts  the  two 
orbits  in  communication  with   the   cranial 
oavity  and  with  each  other, 
ii.  The  fomnen  laoanun  uitariiu,  or  iphenoidal 
fluure,  IB  a  vertical  slit  helow  and  behind  the 
optic  foramen,  and  between  the  basi-aphenoid 
and ali-Bphenoid.  Through  {tthethird,foiirth, 
and  siztil  nerves,    and  the  ophthalmio  and 
maxillar;  dirisiona  of  the  fifth,  enter  tlie 
orbit  from  the  cranial  cavity.    In  moat  mam- 
mals the  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
leaves  tho  skull  by  a  separate  aperture,  the 
foramen  rotnndnm,  which  in  the  rabbit  is 
oonfluent  with  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
iii.  The  intemml  orbital  foramen  perforates  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  at  the 
anterior  end  of  a  groove  which  cun'es  back 
over  the  optic  foramen  towards  the  sphenoi<1al 
fissure.     Through  it  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophtbafanio  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes 
from  the  orbit  into  the  cranial  cavity,  which 
it  enters  just  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cribriform  plate, 
iv.  The  infraiOrbital  foramen  is  on  the  side  of  the 
£ace,  in  front  of  the  zyftomatio  process  of  the 
maxilla:  it  transmits  the inAra-orbital branch 
of  the  maxillary  divitiion  of  the  fifth  ner\-e 
from  the  orbit  to  the  face. 
T.  The  Ulterior  palatine  foramen  or  foramen  in- 
oittTom  is  a  large  slit-like  aperture,  extendinf* 
from  the  bony  bridge  of  the  palate  almost  to  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  imperfectly  separated  from 
its  fellow  by  the  palatal  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxillte.     Through  it  pass  the  naso-palatise 
branch  of  the  maxillary  division  of  the  fif 
nerve,  and  the  naso-paUlm«  ckobX. 
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vi.  The  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  a  small 
hole  in  the  bony  palate,  at  the  junction  of  its 
maxillary  and  palatine  portions  :  it  transmits 
the  anterior  psdatine  branch  of  the  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  palate, 

vii.  The  foramen  lacemm  medium  is  an  irregular 
aperture  on  the  under  surface  of  the  skull, 
between  the  ali-sphenoid  and  the  periotic,  just 
n  front  of  the  tympanic  bulla.  Its  anterior 
part,  which  represents  the  separate  foramen 
ovale  of  other  mammals,  transmits  the  man- 
dibular division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

viii.  The  stylomastoid  foramen  is  a  small  aperture 
about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tympanic  bone,  between  it  and  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  periotic.  Through  it  the  main 
trunk  of  the  seventh,  or  facial,  nerve  leaves 
the  skull. 

• 

ix.  The  foramen  lacerum  posterius  is  an  irregular 
fissure  on  the  under  suriace  of  the  hinder 
end  of  the  skull,  between  the  occipital  condyle 
and  the  tympanic  bulla.  It  transmits  the 
glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastrio,  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

x/  The  condylar  foramina  are  a  couple  of  boles 
running  obliquely  through  the  ex-occipital, 
just  in  front  of  the  condyle.  They  transmit 
the  two  divisions  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and 
are  best  seen  through  the  foramen  magnum. 

b.  Other  important  apertures  in  the  skulL 

i.  The  anterior  narial  opening  is  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  skull,  and  is  bounded  by  the  nasals 
and  the  premaxillae.  It  is  single  in  the  dried 
skull,  but  divided  in  the  natural  condition  by 
the  vertical  cartilaginous  septum  nariom. 
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ii.  The  UoryHial  foramen  is  formed  by  a  deep 
notch  in  the  outer  border  of  the  lacrymal 
bone,  completed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process 
of  the  maxilla.  It  leads  into  the  cajial  along 
which  the  laorymal  duct  runs  into  the  nose. 

iii.  The  pituitary  foramen  is  a  median  hole,  per- 
forating the  floor  of  the  pituitary  fossa  in  the 
centre  of  the  basi-sphenoid :  in  the  natural 
condition  it  is  closed  by  membrane. 

iv.  The  carotid  foramen  perforates  the  ventral 
surfoice  of  the  tympanic  bone  near  its  in- 
ner border,  close  to  the  occipital  condyle : 
through  it  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters 
the  skull. 

V.  The  opening  of  the  Eustachian  canal  is  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  skull,  at  the  anterior  and 
inner  angle  of  the  tympanic  bone,  imme- 
diately behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium :  through  it  the 
Eustachian  tube  passes  from  the  tympanic 
cavity  to  the  posterior  narial  chamber. 

vi.  The  external  auditory  aperture  is  the  large 
upwardly  directed  opening  of  the  neck  of  the 
tympanic  bone,  round  the  edge  of  which  the 
cartilage  of  the  external  ear  is  attached. 

vii.  The  foramen  magnum  is  the  large  median 
bole  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull,  surrounded 
by  the  bones  of  the  occipital  segment.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord. 

6.  The  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  cutaneous  structures  developed 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  They 
consist  of  an  extremely  hard  outer  layer  of  enamel, 
which  is  epidermal  in  origin ;  and  a  central  less  hard 
portion  of  dentine,  which  la  de^elo^^  tsoxsi  >Scl<^ 
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dermis.  The  dentine  is  liollow,  its  cavity  con taining 
the  pulp  of  the  tooth,  which  receives  vessels  &nd 
nerves  through  the  Icirge  aperture  at  its  base.  8Dr< 
rounding  tlie  lower  part  of  the  tooth,  and  filling  up 
the  folds  of  its  surfaco,  is  a  thin  layer  of  bone,  tfaa 
cniata  petrosa  or  cement. 

It  ia  chiuTicteriatic  of  the  teeth  of  the  rabbit  tbat 
tilt;  aperture  at  the  base  of  each  does  not  become 
conetricteil,  but  remains  wide  open,  the  teeth  con- 
tinuing to  grow  throughout  life :  whereas  in  nioBl 
mammals  the  base  of  the  tooth  sooner  or  later  be- 
comes narrowed  to  form  a  root  or  fang;,  the  aperture 
becoming  almost  obliterated,  and  tlio  ^on-th  of  the 
tooth  ceasing  entirely. 

The  teeth  of  the  rabbit  do  not  form  a  continnoud 
series,  as  in  mau,  but  the  front  teeth  or  incison  are 
separated  by  a  great  gap  or  diastema  from  the  group 
of  grinding  teeth  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  moiitli. 
The  rabbit  has  no  teeth  corresponding  to  the  canine 
teeth  of  other  mammals, 
).  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

i.  The  incisors  are  two  pairs  of  teeth  at  the  front 

of  the  upper  jaw,  lodged  in  alveoli  in  the  pre- 

maxillBP. 

a.  The  anterior  incisors  are  long,  and  curved 

almost  into  semicircles,  the  greater  part  of 

eni'Ii  being   lodged  in   au  alveolus    which 

extends  almost  to   the  hinder  end  of  tins 

bone.       Along    the    anterior    surface    the 

enamel  is  thick,  and  folded  so  as  to  form 

a  longitudinal  groove.     Behind  and  at  tbe 

side  it  is  much  thinner,  and  hence  wears 

anay  sooner,  rendering   the   cutting  edge 

chisel- shaped, 

/).  The  posterior  incisors,  which  are  lodged  in 

alveoli    immediately    behind    the    anterior 

ones, are  ro.vuAiaBMilie'c.a.TiifXv^'i'j  c.\v;s(!&. 
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ii.  The  grinding  teeth  form  &  set  of  six  teeth  oo 

each  side,  borne  bj  the  maxilla,  and  divisible 

into  two  groups. 

a.  The  premolar!  ore  the  three  anterior  grinders 

of    each  side,  and  are  diBtingaished   from 

the  posterior  ones  by  the  fact  that,  like  the 

inciaora,  they  are  preceded  in  early  life  by 

'  milk '  or  deciduous    teeth,  which    in  the 

rabbit  are  shed  shortly  after  birth. 

Each  premolar  is  flattened  firom  before 
backwards,  and  each  of  tlie  two  hinder  ones 
has  a  deep  groove  along  its  outer  surbee 
which  carries  tlie  enamel  almost  across  the 
tooth,  giving  rise  to  a  prominent  ridge  on 
the  grinding  surface. 
/3.  The  molars  are  the  three  posterior  grinders 
on  each  side;  they  differ  from  the  premolars 
in  having  no  deciduous  predecessors.  The 
first  two  are  similar  to  tbe  premolars  ;  the 
last  is  small  and  not  grooved. 
V  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 

i.  The  incison  are  two  in  number,  and  project  for- 
wards from  the  anterior  end  of  the  mandible. 
They  are  similar  to  the  lari:;e  upper  incisors,  but 
are  leas  strongly  curved  and  are  not  grooved : 
the  alveoli  in  which  they  are  lodged  extend 
back  in  the  jaw  as  far  &s  the  anterior  grinders, 
ii.  The  grinding  teeth  fonn  a  set  of  five  on  each 
side,  placed  opposite  those  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  like  these  are  divisible  into  two  groups. 
They  differ  from  the  upper  grinders  in  being 
curved  so  as  to  be  convex  instead  of  concave 
outwards. 
a.  The  premolars  are  the  two  anterior  grinders 
on  each  side.    They  are  somewhat  similar 
to  tlie  upper  ones,  but  narrower  &ota  avl* 
to  aide.    The  outer  surface  ot  &«  ^nKii-wVos^ 
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is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  marked  by  two 
deep  longitudinal  grooves,  and  that  of  the 
second  by  a  single  groove.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  each  is  less  deeply  grooved  than  the 
outer. 

)3,  The  molars  are  the  three  hinder  grinders  on 
each  side ;  they  are  similar  to  the  second 
premolars,  but  have  no  deciduous  pre- 
decessors :  the  posterior  one  is  smaller  and 
simpler  than  the  other  two. 


II.  THE  APPENDICULAR  SKELETON. 

The  appendicular  skeleton  comprises  the  bones  of  the  two 
pairs  of  limbs,  and  the  girdles  which  support  them.  The 
bones  of  the  limbs  are  mostly  elongated,  and  provided  with 
epiphyses  at  their  ends. 

A.  The  Pectoral  Oirdle. 

This  lies  outside  the  ribs,  and  is  attached  to  the  axial 
skeleton  by  muscles  and  ligaments  only.  In  the  rabbit,  as 
in  nearly  aU  other  mammals,  it  is  very  incomplete :  the  dorsal 
or  scapular  portion  on  each  side  is  well  developed,  but  the 
ventral  or  coracoid  portion  is  almost  entirely  absent,  being 
represented  merely  by  a  small  knob  of  bono  fused  with  the 
scapula :  the  clavicles  also  are  imperfect. 

i.  The  scapula  is  a  triangular  plate  of  bone,  of 
wliich  the  apex  is  directed  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  is  expanded  and  hollowed  on  its 
ventral  surface  to  form  the  shallow  glenoid 
cavity,  with  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
articulates. 

Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  or 
coracoid  border  is  nearly  straight ;  the  pos- 
terior or  glenoid  is  slightly  concave ;  and  the 
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of  the  three,  is  oonvez  mid  sapporta  the  osr- 
tUaffinous  anpTMoapola. 

The  ipine  is  a  prominent  ridge  running 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  scapula,  nearly 
parallel  to  and  a  short  distance  behind  the 
Goracoid  border.  It  ie  continued  ventnUly 
into  a  free,  downwardly  directed  process,  the 
aoromloa,  from  the  posterior  border  of  which 
the  lon^  metaoromion  projects  backwards. 

The  coracoid  border  is  continuous  below 
with  the  ooraooid  prooeu,  which  overhangs 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  produced  inwaids 
into  a  blunt  hook.  This  is  a  distinct  bone  in 
the  young  rabbit,  and  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  coracoid  portion  of  the  pectoral 
girdle, 
ii.  The  clavicle  in  a  slender  ciirv'ed  membrane-bone, 
rather  less  than  an  inch  In  length,  and  formed 
by  ossification  in  the  ligament  running  trom 
the  scapula  to  the  sternum. 

Small  cartila^nous  nodules  occur,  one  at 
the  outer  and  two  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
cla^icle. 

B.  Th«  Fon-Idmb. 

The  fbre-Umb  of  the  rabbit  correspands  to  the  upper  limb 
of  man,  and  may  be  divided,  like  this,  into  arm,  forearm,  wrist 
and  band.  The  relative  positions  of  these  several  divisions 
are  considerably  altered  from  the  primitive  condition,  and  are 
best  understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  human  arm  in 
the  following  manner. 

Extend  yonr  right  arm  horizontally  outwards  from  the 
shoulder,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  vertical  and  the  thumb 
apwarda :  there  may  now  be  distinguished  a  ventral  or  fiexor 
Burfiace ;  a  dorsal  or  ezttmsor  surface ;  a  preaxial  border,  along 
which  are  the  thumb  and  the  radius ;  and  a  postaxial  border, 
along  vhich  are  the  httle  finger  and  the  ulna. 

Next  bend  the  elbow  at  right  ang\es,  ao  t.\w.\,  ^^  ^a^gi 
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point  forwards,  and  bring  the  whole  ami  down  to  the  sdde, 
rotating  it  through  90'',  so  that  the  preaxial  border  becomes  the 
outer  and  the  postaxial  border  the  inner  one.  Now  pronate  the 
hand,  turning  it  through  180^,  so  that  the  thumb  is  brought 
to  the  inner  side,  and  the  palm  directed  downwards.  Place 
the  rabbit's  skeleton  in  front  of  you,  with  the  vertebral  column 
vertical,  the  head  directed  upwards,  and  the  limbs  pointing 
away  from  you,  and  the  right  fore-limb  will  correspond  in 
position  to  your  own  right  arm.  Note  that  the  preaxial  border 
is  on  the  outer  side  in  the  arm,  and  on  the  inner  side  in  the 
hand,  while  in  the  forearm  the  two  bones  cross  each  other 
obliquely.  The  hand  in  the  rabbit  is  fixed  permanently  in  the 
prone  position — that  is,  with  the  palm  turned  downwards. 

1.  The  arm  contains  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  humerus  is  an  elongated  bone,  articulating 
by  its  enlarged  proximal  head  with  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  at  its  distal  end,  by 
the  trochlea,  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

At  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  in  froni 
of  the  head,  is  the  longitudinal  bicipital 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle : 
this  is  bounded  on  its  inner  side  by  the  leaser 
tuberosity ;  and  on  its  outer  side  by  the  greater 
tuberosity,  a  large  roughened  projection  con- 
tinued as  a  ridge  down  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bone  as  far  as  its  middle. 

The  trochlea  at  the  distal  end  of  the  bone 
is  an  oblique  pulley-like  surface,  divided  in 
front  by  a  ridge,  and  articulating  with  the 
radius  and  ulna  to  form  the  elbow-joint. 
Immediately  above  the  trochlea,  in  front  and 
behind,  are  the  supra-trochlear  fosssd,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the 
Bupra-trochlear  foramen:  the  posterior  or 
olecranon  fossa  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  lodges  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna 
when  the  arm  is  e^tervdad. 
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2.  The  finreann  contains  two  bones,  of  about  equal  size, 
immovably  articulated,  though  not  ankylosed,  with 
each  other. 

i.  The  radius,  or  preaxial  bone,  lies  in  front  of 
the  ulna  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  forearm, 
but  in  the  distal  half  lies  along  its  inner  or 
preaxial  side. 

It  is  an  elongated  bone,  sHghtly  convex 
forwards.  Its  proximal  end  or  head  articulates 
with  both  grooves  of  the  trochlea  of  the 
humerus,  and  also  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ulna :  its  distal  and  larger  end  articu- 
lates with  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

ii.  The  ulna,  or  postaxial  bone  of  the  forearm,  has 
a  greatly  enlarged  proximal  end,  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  which  is  the  sigmoid  notch 
for  articulation  with  the  trochlea,  and  also 
two  small  articular  surfaces  for  the  radiu8« 
Behind  the  elbow-joint,  the  bone  forms  the 
large,  laterally  compressed  oleoranon  process. 
The  distal  end  of  the  ulna  is  small,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  carpus. 

S.  The  wrist  In  the  rabbit  the  wrist  or  carpus  consists 
of  nine  small  bones,  of  which  one,  the  pisiform,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone  or  ossifica- 
tion in  the  tendon  of  a  muscle,  but  by  some  anato- 
mists is  considered  to  be  a  rudiment  of  a  sixth  digit. 
The  arrangement  of  the  remaining  eight  can  only  be 
imderstood  by  comparison  with  more  primitive  types. 
The  typical  carpus  consists  of  nine  bones,  arranged 
in  a  proximal  row  of  three,  articulating  with  the 
radius  and  ulna ;  a  distal  row  of  five,  each  of  which 
supports  one  of  the  digits ;  and  a  central  bone  wedged 
in  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows.  In  the 
rabbit  the  arrangement  is  as  follows. 

s.  The  proximal  row  of  oarpals  consists  of  the  three 
typical  bones. 
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i.  The  radiale,  or  toaphoid,  is  placed  on  the  inner  or 
preaxial  side,  and  articulates  with  the  radius. 

ii.  The  intermedium,  or  semilunar,  is  the  middle 
hone  of  the  three,  and  articulates  with  the 
radius. 

iii.  The  nlnare,  or  cuneiform,  is  the  outer  or  post- 
axial  bone  of  the  proximal  row,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  ulna. 

b. .  The  central  bone. 

i.  The  oentrale  is  a  small  bone,  articulating  with 
the  distal  surfaces  of  the  intermedium  and 
radiale,  and  appearing  to  belong  to  the  distal 
row  of  carpals. 

e.  The  diital  row  of  carpals  consists  of  four  bones,. 

the  two  outermost  of  the  typical  carpus  having 

fused  to  form  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  first  carpale,  or  trapezium,  is  on  the  inner  or 

preaxial  side  of  the  wrist ;  it  articulates  with 

the  radiale,  and  supports  the  first  metacarpals 

ii.  The  second  carpale,  or  trapezoid,  articulates 
with  the  radiale  and  centrale,  and  supports 
»  the  second  metacarpal. 

iii.  The  third  carpale,  or  os  magnum,  is  very  small : 
it  articulates  with  the  intermedium,  the  cen- 
trale and  the  third  metacarpal. 


Fio.  60. — Lepnfl  ounioiiliii.    Skeleton  of  the  left  hand,  extensor  Rur- 
tece.    The  pisiform  bone  is  not  seen  in  this  view.    Natural  size. 

(C.  H.  B.) 

A«  radius.  B«  epinhyidii  of  nulina.  C.  iilnn.  D,  epiphyvi*  of  vdnn,  E. 
radiale.  F,  iDtenneiiium.  G,  uliiarc.  H,  ceiitnile.  iCl.  K2,  K3,  flritt 
three  carpalia.  K4,  uuciform  Imue.  Ml.  M2,  M5,  tlrot,  Recond.  and  flftli 
metacarpals.  PA,  proximal  phalaiifrra  of  flriit  and  flfth  diKit«.  PB.  PC. 
■dddle  and  ongoal  plialanges  of  flftli  diirit.    T,  claw. 

Fio.  61.— Lepui  onnioului.    Skeleton  of  the  left  foot,  extensor  surface. 

Natural  size.    (c.  h.  h.) 

S,  aftmgBhtt.  Q,  oaleaneum.  H,  navicnlare  K,  proccM  renreaentins: 
Ant  tanale.  KZ,  K3,  Mcond  and  third  tarmLlia.  K4,  cuboid.  Ml,  M2, 
fint  (mdimentary)  and  second  metatantals  fusc<l  togctlior.  M5,  flfth  metii- 
tarsaL  PA«  PO,  proximal  and  ungual  plialanges  of  second  toe.  T«  cUiw 
endodag  angaaJ  piu^DX  of  fifth  toe. 
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iv.  The  fourth  and  fifth  carpalia  are  fused  to  form 
the  unciform  bone,  which  is  much  larger :  it 
articulates  with  the  uhiare,  and  supports  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals. 

d.  The  pisiform  is  a  small  bone  on  the  posterior 
or  flexor  surface  of  the  carpus,  and  articulates 
with  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna  and  with  the 
ulnare. 

4.  The  hand  in  the  rabbit  has  five  digits,  as  in  man: 
the  bones  of  each  consist  of  a  proximal  metacarpal, 
followed  by  the  phalanges,  the  last  of  which,  the 
ungual  phalanx,  is  conical  and  slightly  curved,  and 
supports  the  claw. 

The  poUex,  or  preaxial  digit,  corresponding  to 
the  thumb  in  man,  is  much  shorter  than  the  others, 
and  has  only  two  phalanges,  while  each  of  the  other 
digits  has  three. 

Sesamoid  bones  are  developed  in  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  muscles,  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
and  certain  other  articulations. 

C.  The  Pelvic  Girdle. 

The  pelvic  girdle,  which  supports  the  hind-limb,  consists  of 
two  halves,  which,  though  primitively  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertebral  colimm,  are  in  the  adult  rabbit  almost  parallel 
to  it.  They  are  firmly  attached  to  the  sacrum  in  front,  and  to 
«ach  other  in  the  ventral  symphysis  behind. 

Each  haK,  or  os  innominatum,  consists  of  three  bones — 
ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes — and  presents  about  the  middle  of 
its  outer  surface  a  deep  cup-shaped  acetabular  cavity  for  the 
femur,  in  the  formation  of  which  all  the  three  bones  take  part. 

i.  The  ilium  is  the  anterior  and  dorsal  member 
of  the  girdle,  corresponding  to  the  scapula  in 
the  pectoral  girdle.  It  is  expanded  and  blade- 
like in  front,  and  narrowed  behind.  On  its 
inner  or  sacral  surface,  a  little  way  in  front 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  roughened  crescentic 
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surface  for  articulation  with  the  sacrum; 
while  its  outer  surface  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal ridge  into  ventral  or  iliac,  and  dorsal 
or  gluteal  fosssB.  The  ilium  forms  about 
half  of  the  acetabulum,  the  lines  of  boundary 
between  it  and  the  ischium  and  pubes  being 
easily  seen  in  the  young  skeleton. 

ii.  The  iBchium  forms  the  posterior  and  dorsal 
portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pubes  by  the  large  oval 
obturator  foramen.  It  forms  about  a  third 
of  the  acetabulum,  behind  which  it  bears 
on  its  inner  surface  the  sharp,  backwardly 
directed  ischial  spine.  Its  posterior  part  is 
flattened,  the  margin  being  tliickened  to  form 
the  ischial  tuberosity,  wliich  is  raised  on  its 
outer  surface  into  a  prominent  hooked  pro- 
cess. The  ischium  corresponds  to  the  coracoid 
in  the  shoulder-girdle. 

iii.  The  pubes  is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  three. 
Its  acetabular  portion  ossifies  separately  in 
the  rabbit,  as  a  small  cotyloid  bone,  com- 
pleting the  margin  of  the  acetabulmn  below. 
The  pubes  unites  along  its  ventral  border 
with  its  fejlow  of  the  opposite  side  to  fonii 
the  anterior  part  of  the  symphysis,  the 
hinder  portion  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
ischium ;  the  line  of  union  between  these 
two  bones  is  visible  only  in  the  skeletons 
of  very  young  rabbits. 

D.  The  Hind-Limb. 

The  hind-limb  is  much  larger  than  the  fore-limb,  and  like 
this  is  divisible  into  four  main  portions. 

In  the  hind-limb  the  departure  from  the  primitive  condition 
is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  fore-limb.  The  whole  limb 
has  rotated  forwards  through  about  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
preaxial  border  is  directed  inwards,  and  tlx^  ^&\a.i.5a!l  ^^ 
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wards ;  the  original  dorsal  surface  being  turned  forwards,  and 
the  ventral  surface  backwards. 

1.  The  thigh,  like  the  arm,  contains  a  single  bone,  the  - 

femur.    Certain  sesamoid  bones  in  connection  with 
the  knee-joint  may  be  considered  with  it. 

i.  The  femur  is  an  elongated  bone,  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  shaft  and  two  enlarged  ex- 
tremities. 

The  proximal  end  bears  on  its  inner  or 
preaxial  side  the  prominent  rounded  head» 
which  articulates  with  the  acetabulum  to 
form  the  hip-joint.  To  the  outer  side  of  the 
head,  and  forming  the  end  of  the  bone,  is  a 
large  rough  process,  the  great  trochanter: 
between  this  and  the  head,  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  a  deep  pit,  the  trochan- 
teric or  digital  fossa. 

On  the  inner  or  preaxial  side  of  the  bone^ 
immediately  below  the  head,  is  a  rough  ridge, 
the  lesser  trochanter ;  opposite  to  which  on 
the  outer  or  postaxial  side  is  the  prominent 
third  trochanter. 

The  lower  or  distal  end  of  the  bone  bears 
two  large  condyles  which  articulate  with  the 
tibia.  These  are-  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intercondylar  notch,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  deep  groove  on  the  front  of 
the  bone,  along  which  the  patella  slides. 

ii.  The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  a  large  sesamoid 
bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg.  It  is  connected  by  ligaments  with 
the  tibia,  and  shdes  in  the  groove  on  the  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

At  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  are  smaller 
sesamoids,  the  fabellsB. 

2.  The  leg  contains  two  bones,  which  are  very  unequal  in 

size,  and  in  the  adult  are  fwaed  to%<^tk<&T  dis^tAjil^^ 
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i.  The  tibia,  or  preaxial  bone  of  the  leg,  is  a  stout 
and  straight  bone,  the  longest  in  the  body. 
Its  enlarged  proximal  end,  which  is  triangular 
in  section,  bears  on  its  upper  end  two  oval 
surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of 
the  femur.  Below  the  head  is  the  prominent 
onemial  crest,  extending  some  distance  down 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  which  is  indis- 
tinguishably  fused  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula,  bears  an  articular  surface  for  the 
astragalus. 

ii.  The  fibula,  or  postaxial  bone,  is  veiy  slender : 
its  proximal  end  is  distinct,  and  articulates 
with  a  facet  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

Its  distal  portion  is  completely  fused  with 
the  tibia,  and  bears  at  its  end  an  articular 
surface  for  the  calcaneum. 

S,  The  tanus  consists,  in  the  rabbit,  of  six  bones,  arranged, 
like  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  in  a  proximal  and  a  distal 
row,  with  a  central  bone  between  them.  The  typical 
tarsus  exactly  corresponds  to  the  typical  carpus  in 
number  and  arrangement  of  bones. 

a.  The  proximal  row  of  tarsals  consists  of  two  bones. 

i.  The  astragalus,  wliich  probably  corresponds  to 
the  tibiale  and  intermedium  of  the  typical 
tarsus  fused  together,  lies  on  the  inner  or 
preaxial  side  of  the  tarsus  :  it  articulates  by  a 
prominent  pulley-like  surface  with  the  distal 
end  of  the  tibia. 

ii.  The  calcaneum,  or  fibulare,  is  the  largest  bone 
of  the  tarsus  :  it  lies  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  astragalus,  articulating  with  the  fibula, 
and  is  produced  backwards  into  the  large 
calcaneal  process  or  heel. 
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b.  The  central  bone. 

i.  The  navicnlare,  or  oentrale,  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  iront  of  the  astragalus.  It  sends 
forwards  a  large  process  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  foot. 

c.  The  distal  row  of  tarsals  consists  of  three  bones,  the 

innermost  or  preaxial  bone  of  the  t}'pical  tarsus 
being  absent,  together  with  the  digit  which  it 
supports,  though  probably  represented  by  the 
process  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal; while  the  two  outer  tarsalia,  like  the 
corresponding  carpalia,  fuse  together. 

i.  The  second  tarsale,  or  meso-cuneiform,  is  very 
small :  it  articulates  with  the  navicular,  and 
supports  the  second  metatarsal. 

ii.  The  third  tarsale,  or  ecto-cuneiform,  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  meso-cuneiform.  It  arti- 
culates with  the  navicular,  and  supports  the 
third  metatarsal. 

iii.  The  caboid,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  tarsalia,  is  a  much  larger  bone,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot :  it  articulates  with 
the  calcaneum  and  na\dcular,  and  supports 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals. 

4.  The  foot  of  the  rabbit  has  only  four  toes,  the  preaxial 
digit  of  the  typical  foot,  corresponding  to  the  great 
toe  in  man,  having  almost  completely  disappeared. 

Each  of  the  four  digits  consists  of  a  long  meta- 
tarsal bone,  followed  by  three  phalanges,  the  last  of 
which  bears  a  claw. 

The  second  (apparent  first)  metatarsal  has  at  its 
proximal  end  a  backwardly  directed  process,  which 
articulates  with  the  navicular :  this  is  a  distinct  bone 
in  the  young  rabbit,  and  probably  represents  the  ento- 
cuneiform  and  the  metatarsal  of  the  lost  first  toe  or 
hallux  (see  fig.  61,  p.  312). 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  BABBIT. 

Tbk  rabbit  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Mammalia  ;  and 
the  tollowiDg  points  should  be  noted  aa  characteristic  of  tho 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  group. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  skeleton  have  been 
noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Externally,  the  body  ia  covered  with  hair:  the  iirino- 
genital  and  anal  apertures  are  distinct  from  each  other :  and 
there  are  targe  external  ears. 

As  regards  the  viscera : — Mammary  glands  arc  present, 
opening  to  the  exterior  on  teats  placed  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body.  The  heart  has  four  chambers :  there  is  a  single 
aortie  arch  in  the  adult,  formed  from  the  fourth  left  arch  of 
the  embryo :  the  blood  is  hot,  and  the  red  corpuscles  non- 
nacleated.  There  Is  a  complete  diaphragm  ;  and  the  lungs, 
.  which  ar«  not  attached  to  the  ribs,  are  completely  surroundeti 
by  pleone.  The  ureters  open  directly  into  tho  bladder.  In 
the  brain  there  is  a  corpus  callosum,  connecting  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  corpora  quadrigemina  in  place  of  corpora  bige- 
mina,  or  foor  optic  lobes  in  place  of  two.  The  cochlea  is  coiled 
spirally. 

The  ova  are  extremely  small,  and  are  retained  within  tbt^ 
nterus  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  their  development. 
The  embryo  receives  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  direct 
from  the  mother  by  means  of  the  placenta,  a  structure  in 
wbieb  the  Mood'Teaaels  of  the  embryo  and  ot  l\i6  lucAAofiT  wr 
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brought  into  very  close  relation,  so  that  diffusion  can  readily 
takp  place  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  following  account  the  several  systems  are  described 
one  by  one,  in  order  that  each  may  be  studied  in  its  entirety 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  several 
parts  demonstrated.  This  method  is  the  best,  and  should  be 
followed  whenever  possible.  K,  however,  it  is  intended  to 
perform  the  whole  dissection  on  a  single  rabbit,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  somewhat  modify  the  order  of  proceeding. 

For  dissection^  rabbits  should  be  taken  that  are  not  less 
than  six  tnontlis  old,  or  the  reproductive  organs  will  not  be  fully 
dm^eloped.  They  may  be  killed  by  pouring  a  feiw  drops  of 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  ntouth,  or  else  hy 
chlorofonn,  or  by  droioning. 

The  brain  sliould  be  removed  at  once  and  put  into  strong 
spirit.    (See  p.  870.) 


I.  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  whole  body  is  covered  with  hairs  of  variable  colour ; 
and  is  obviously  divided  into  head,  neck,  trunk,  a  short  tail, 
and  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

A.  The  Head. 

Note  the  general  form  of  the  hf.ad.    Determifie  the  position 
of  the  mandible,  the  zygomatic  arches,  tJie  supra-orbital  pro- 
cesses of  tlie  frontals,  aiul  other  parts  of  the  skull,  by  feeling, 
through  the  skin. 

1.  The  mouth  is  a  small  transverse  aperture  on  the  under 

surface  of  the  front  of  the  head,  bounded  by  the  soft 
hairy  Hps.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  by  a  median 
cleft,  which  connects  the  mouth  with  the  nostrils, 
and  leaves  the  upper  incisors  exposed. 

2.  The  nostrils  are  a  pair  of  oblique  slits  at  the  end  of  the 

hairy  snout. 

3.  The  eyes  are  large,  wid  i^W,ed  ti*\.  tlve^  ^idsa  ot  iba  kead. 
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Each  eye  is  protected  by  an  upper  and  a  lower  eye- 
lid, fringe<I  witli  scanty  eyelashea ;  and  by  a  thix^ 
eyelid,  or  niotitatin^  membrane,  a  hairleaa  fold  of 
opaque  white  akin,  which  lies  within  the  other  eye- 
lids, and  can  be  pulled  across  the  eyeball  from  the 
anterior  angle  or  oaothoi.. 

4.  The  Tibiiun  or  whiskers  are  long,  stiff,  tactile  hairs,  at 
the  sides  of  the  snout,  and  above  and  below  the  eyes. 

6.  The  eztenal  ear*  or  pinns  are  very  large  and  freely 
mo\'abIe.  Each  is  folded  longitudinally,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  cartilage  at  its  base,  where  it  surrounds  the 
external  auditory  aperture. 

B.  The  Trunk. 

This  is  divided  into  an  anterior  portion  or  thorax,  stiffened 
lataially  by  the  ribs ;  and  a  posterior  pari;  or  abdomen. 

Feel  through  tlus  skin,  and  determine  the  position!  of  the 
verUbral  column,  the  ribs,  and  the  sternum. 

1.  The  anu  is  a  small  median  aperture  beneath  the  base  of 

the  tail. 

2.  The  perinteal  pouohei  are  a  pair  of  hairless  depressions 

of  the  skin,  in  front  of  and  at  the  aiden  of  the  anus  : 
into  them  open  the  ducta  of  the  periiuBal  glands,  the 
secretion  of  which  has  the  strong  smell  characteristio 
of  the  rabbit. 
8.  The  srino-genital  aperture  is  aituated  in  both  sexea  in 
front  of  the  anua. 

a.  In  the  male  the  aperture  is  pla:Ced  at  the  end  of  the 

long  cylindrical  penis,  which  can  be  retracted 
vithin  a  loose  sheath  of  akin,  the  prepuce. 

b.  In  the  fismale  the  opening,  or  Tvlva,  is  slit-like  and 

latter  than  in  the  male ;  and  ita  anterior  margin 
is  produced  into  a  small  fleshy  proceaa,  tL» 
elitorifl,  which  correaponds  to  the  penis  of  the 
mRle, 
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4.  The  scrotal  sacs,  found  in  the  male  only,  are  a  pair  of . 

prominent  oval  pouches  of  skin,  at  the  sides  of  the 
penis,  into  which  the  testes  descend. 

5.  The  teats  or  mammsd  of  the  female  are  four  or  five  pairs 

of  small  papillas,  perforated  by  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  of  the  mammary  or  milk  glands.  They  are 
arranged  at  intervals  along  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen;  the  most  anterior  pair 
being  about  two  and  a  haK  inches  apart  and  an  inch 
behind  the  elbow,  and  the  hindmost  pair  opposite 
the  thighs  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  apart. 

0.  The  Limbs. 

1.  The  fore-limbs,  as  far  as  the  elbows,  are  closely  applied 

to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  hidden  by  the  skin  of 
the  trunk.  The  several  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
and  limb,  which  have  already  been  studied  in  the 
skeleton,  can  be  readily  identified  by  feeling  them 
through  the  skin.  The  palmar  surface  of  the  paw 
is  hairy :  the  innermost  digit  or  pollex  is  shorter 
than  the  others,  not  reaching  the  ground.  All  the 
digits  bear  claws. 

2.  The  hind-limbs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore-limbs. 

The  pelvic  girdle  and  the  several  bones  of  the  limb 
can  be  felt  through  the  skin.  In  the  foot  the  inner- 
most digit  or  hallux  is  absent,  and  the  remaining 
four  are  long  and  clawed.  The  plantar  surface  or 
sole  of  the  foot  is  hairy. 

II.    DISSECTION   OF  THE   HEAD. 

Remove  the  skin  from  the  Jiead  and  neck.  Lay  the  rabbit 
on  its  right  side  :  insert  one  blade  of  the  scissors  into  its  viouth^ 
and  cut  back  through  the  cheek  on  the  left  side  between  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth :  continue  the  cut  backtvards  across  the 
jaw  with  bone  forceps  and  scissors  :  turn  the  left  ramus  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  down,  breaking  the  two  rami  apart  at  the  symphysis, 
so  as  to  expose  the  buccal  cavity  fully.     Wash  freely. 
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1.  The  roof  of  the  mouth. 

a.  The  palate,  or  median  part  of  the  roof,  is  long  and 

narrow,  and  separates  the  buccal  from  the  nasal 
cavity.  Its  anterior  half,  the  hard  palate,  is 
raised  into  hard,  transverse  ridges,  against  which 
the  tongue  works :  the  posterior  half,  or  the  soft 
palate,  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  ends  behind  in  a 
free  notched  border,  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  jaw. 

b.  The  upper  teeth,  comprising  the  incifors  at  the 

front  of  the  palate,  and  the  grinders  at  the  sides 
opposite  the  junction  of  hard  and  soft  palates, 
have  already  been  described  (p.  806). 

c.  The  saso-palatine  canals,  which  connect  the  nasal 

and  buccal  cavities,  open  in  a  pair  of  grooves 
running  backwards  from  the  small  posterior  in- 
cisors, and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind 
these. 

d.  The  tonsils  are  a  pair  of  small  pits  at  the  sides  of 

the  posterior  part  of  the  soft  palate,  near  its 
hinder  border.  The  outer  wall  of  each  is  much 
thickened,  forming  a  papilla  which  nearly  closes 
the  opening. 

2.  The  floor  of  the  mouth. 

a.  The  tongue  is  an  elongated  muscular  mass,  attached 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  and  produced  in  front  into  a  free 
flattened  tip. 

The  surface  of  its  hinder  part  is  hard  and 
sHghtly  elevated ;  that  of  the  anterior  part  is 
softer  and  dotted  over  with  small  white  taste 
papillsB,  which  are  especially  numerous  at  and 
under  the  tip. 

At  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  opposite  the  last 
molar  teeth,  are  a  pair  of  oval  patches,  the 
papUlafoUatSB,  the  surfaces  o{  w\Ac\i  ^t^  ex^'^^e^ 
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obliquely  by  olose-set  parallel  ridges,  in  which 
are  imbedded  numerous  taste-bulbs. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  and  behind 
the  papillsB  foliat»  are  a  pair  of  oiroumyallate 
papillflB,  which  are  small  and  white,  and  sur- 
rounded by  circular  grooves. 

b.  The  lower  teefh,  already  described  with  the  skeleton 
(p.  807),  are  placed  opposite  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  bite  against  them. 

8.  The  tides  of  the  monih  are  smooth  and  soft,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hairy  patch  on  each  side,  between  the 
incisor  and  molar  teeth. 

4.  The  pharynx  is  a  continuation  backwards  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  beyond  the  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
mouth  and  the  posterior  narial  chamber  open 
into  it  in  front ;  behind  it  is  continued  into  the 
oesophagus ;  and  ventrally  it  communicates  through 
the  glottis  and  trachea  with  the  lungs. 

To  expose  the  pharynXi  extend  the  cut  backwards  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  tongue. 

a.  The  glottis  is  a  large  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
pharynx,  a  short  way  behind  the  tongue,  leadipg 
into  the  trachea,  or  windpipe. 

Pio.  62. — Lepni  exmienlni.  Diagrammatio  view  from  the  left  side.  The 
head  and  vertebral  colamn  are  represented  in  longitudinal  section ; 
the  longs,  the  left  half  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  removed,  and 
the  loop  of  the  dnodenom  spread  oat.    (a.  m.  u.) 

A,  tongue.    AN,  anus.    B,  bUwldpr.     BO,   baid-ocoipitaL     B8,  bMi- 

Spheooid.  C,  HTer.  CA,  carotid  artery.  D,  diajihragm.  DA,  aorta.  X2, 
ttodenqpL  jBT,  ethmo-torbinal.  TDiU,  aperture  of  Kutitaohian  tube.  F,  pan- 
creas. •  FF,  flocoular  fossa.  G,  gall-bladder.  H,  bil6-duot.  HV,  openiug  of 
hepatic  rein  into  posterior  rcna  cava.  IV,  ^terior  vena  cava.  J,  organ  of 
,  .Jacobsou.  JV,  left  ezternaljagular  vein.  K,  Iddiicy,  turned  up.  Ij.  iKrynx, 
bisected.  IjA,  left  auricle.  ljQ>,  sublingual  glund.  JUV,  left  Tcntriolc  Jul, 
nerenth  lumbar  vertebra.  M«  manubrium  of  the  Hti^mum,  with  the  sternal  por> 
tion  of  the  first  rib.  MA,  anterior  mesenteric  artery.  MQ>,  submaxillary 
.^md.  MT,  maxiilo-turbinal.  N,  posterior  nowU  chamber.  O,  optic  foramen. 
P,hard  palate.  FA  ^Pci^A^^o^i^^^-  PD^iancreatio  duct.  ^Q,  perinoial 
gland.  jPN,  penis.  IPS,  pre-sphenoid.  P  V,  portal  vein;  Q,  oesophaguii. 
B,  hinder  purt  of  the  rectum.  sO,  rectal  gland.  8,  uterus  mascuUnos.  BA, 
left  subclavian  artery.  SB,  suprarenal  body,  displaced.  BV,  left  anterior 
rena  cava.  TN,  right  tonsil.  TB,  trachea.  T  1,  first  thoracic  vertebra. 
T  12,  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  U.  ureter.  V,te«tl*.  'Wte\AA\.dYCD&&.  T^ 
rtu  defaruM.    Y,  prostate.    Z,  jjelvic  *yniphy»iH. 
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b.  The  epiglottis  ia  a  thin,  bilobed,  eartilaginoiis  flap^ 
forming  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  glottisy  and 
projecting  into  the  pharynx  behind  the  tongue, 
opposite  the  free  edge  of  the  soft  palate.  Daring 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  is  folded  baok  over  the 
glottis,  so  as  to  close  its  entrance. 

5.  The  potterior  nasal  chamber  lies  above  the  soft  palate^ 

which  separates  it  from  the  buccal  cavity. 

LoAf  open  the  nasal  cliamher  by  slitting  up  the  soft  palate 
in  the  median  line ^  from  behind  forwards • 

a.  The  orifices  of  the  Enstachian  tubes  are  a  pair  of 

oval  apertures  at  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  Eustachian  tubes  connect  the  tympanic 
cavities  with  the  posterior  nasal  chamber.  The 
tympano-Eustachian  passage  is  the  modified 
hyo-mandibular  cleft  of  the  embryo,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spiracle  of  the  dog-fish.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  ear  is  purely  secondary,  the 
passage  forming  no  essential  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

Pass  a  seeker  backwards  and  outwards,  along  one  of  the 
E'listachian  ttibes,  into  the  tympanic  cavity, 

b.  The  organs  of  Jacobson  are  a  pair  of  small  tubular 

bodies  enclosed  in  the  palatal  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxillaB,  and  lying  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Each  communicates 
in  front  with  the  nostril,  and  through  the  naso- 
palatine canal  with  the  mouth. 

Cut  away  with  bone  forceps  the  left  side  of  the  nasal 
cJiamberfrom  behind  forwards,  so  a^  to  lay  the  cavity  com- 
pletely open.  Bemove  the  mesethmoid  cartilage,  and  note  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  turbinal  bones,  and  the  relations  of  Jacob- 
son's  organs. 

6.  The  salivary  glands  are  large  and  paired. 
Dissect  from  the  left  side. 


Fm.  63.— Lspui  omiieulai.     Liinutamni 

ahnw  Ibt  n-l&tioiis  of  tlip  iiittinu)  cur.  lympnnio  cnvity  and  mem- 
bt»nv,  and  the  aaditor;  o^Hielu-.  Tli«  iteolinn  ih  drawn  as  seen  from 
the  fronl.  and  is  Ulceii  bIoiir  a  line  joining  Uie  raferanae  IctUm  SO 
and  HN  in  fig.  ny,  p.  3S0.  The  external  ears  are  cut  short  olose  lo 
their  hsxes,  and  the  floocular  lobeH  of  the  oeiebelluni,  wh'iob  lii  be- 
I  the  three  Kemicinialar  canals  on  each  eido,  are  omitted 
entire];,  (i.  V.  ».) 
B,  Wn-wI  ™«lry.  BO. hMl-™H«pll«L  C.  ■""Ii'm.  0*.rllfl'l"trrii»l  n.Hitl.1 
tnrry,  CB,  rrifbrUuni.  B.  MU'rnil  t»i  <■■  plnii*.  BU,  tttwiul  luiUlory 
DHotm.     ET.  Ki..u«hl>>ii  luiw.     H.  Inl;  ol  tlu-  liquid.     X>A.  il(>it  UiikuI 

-    r    lf,iniJ •:  b>1ulniiM'il.lBU«>n'<i  (l«>Uinii>.n4  •Upo.    UN,  nun- 

.    MO.  uirliiJ)!  iib]ui«*ls.    JS.  pont-iliir  mimi  ?lumt<vT.    f .  miU.  vbUSo. 

— '— '-      "   (umi-iyHiptnlo  pmrnH  iil  riiiiirhikI.      BO,  MftinVut  ^attn*. 

BO.  MpriKKOIpilal.     Ti  linilMii\'>  *"i™.     tC,  \'SBiv»s!* 
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a.  The  parotid  gland,  the  largest  of    the  salivaiy 

glands,  is  a  soft  pinkish  mass  lying  in  front  of 
and  below  the  external  auditory  meatus,  between 
this  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  mandible.  It  is 
very  variable  in  size,  and  may  extend  beyond  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  some  distance  forwajrds  along 
its  inner  surface. 

The  duct  of  the  parotid,  or  Stenonian  duct, 
leaves  the  gland  at  its  anterior  border,  and  runs 
forwards  just  beneath  the  skin,  parallel  to  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  zygomatic 
arch.  It  opens  into  the  mouth  by  a  small  aper- 
ture on  the  inner  side  of  the  cheek,  opposite  the 
second  upper  premolar  tooth. 

b.  The  infinH>rbital  gland  is  an  irregular  lobulated 

mass,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  lying 
below  and  in  front  of  the  eye,  partly  above  the 
zygomatic  arch  and  partly  hidden  by  it. 

The  duct  runs  downwards  to  open  into  the 
mouth,  close  to  the  Stenonian  duct. 

c.  The  submaxillary  gland  is  a  compact,   reddish, 

ovoidal  mass,  lying  close  to  its  fellow  between 
the  angles  of  the  mandible,  and  in  front  of  the 
larynx. 

The  duct,  Wharton's  duct,  leaves  the  outer 
side  of  the  gland  near  its  hinder  end,  and  runs 
forwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  to  open 
into  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  midway  between  the 
lower  incisors  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  two  sides  being  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart. 

Dissect  from  tJie  ventral  surface.     To  follow  the  duct  into 
the  moiUh,  turn  the  halves  of  the  lower  jato  aside. 

d.  The  sublingual  gland  is  an  elongated,  flattened, 

reddish  body,  about  three-quarters  of  an   inch 
long,  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus 
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of  the  mandible,  between  this  and  Wharton's 
'  duct. 

The  ducts  open  separately  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth. 

m.    THE  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

Remove  the  skin  from  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Lay  the 
TcU)bU  on  its  back,  and  fasten  it  down  to  the  dissecting -board 
by  pins  through  the  limb^, 

A.  The  mammary  glands  in  the  female  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  skin.  They  are  yellowish,  fatty-looking,  dendri- 
form masses,  covering  the  ventral  surface  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  their  ducts  may  readily  be  traced, 
converging  to  the  teats. 

B.  The  Abdominal  Viscera  in  situ. 

Open  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  median  incision  through 
its  ventral  wall,  from  the  hitider  end  of  the  sternum  to  the 
jmbic  symphysis,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  viscera.  From 
the  anterior  end  of  the  incision  cut  outwards  for  about  two 
inches  on  each  side,  just  behind  the  ribs,  and  pin  out  the  flaps 
right  and  left.  Note  the  positions  of  tJie  following  viscera, 
vnthout  disturbing  them  in  any  way, 

1.  The  liver  is  a  large  dark-red  body  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  extending  further  back  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right. 

iS.  The  stomach  lies  immediately  behind  the  liver  and  is 
partially  covered  by  it :  its  surface  is  smooth  and  of 
a  bluish  white  colour. 

:8.  The  dnodenum  is  a  narrow  pinkish  tube,  a  small  part  of 
which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  stomach. 

4.  The  small  intestine  is  a  long,  narrow,  much  convoluted 
tube,  part  of  which  is  seen  at  the  left  side  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  liver. 

^.  The  eoonm  is  a  very  wide  tube,  of  a  dark  colour,  coiled 
on  itself  and  marked  by  a  spiral  con»tnc^OTi.  \x^ 
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natural  position  of  the  parts  it  covers  almost  all  the 
other  viscera  behind  the  stomach.  On  the  right 
side  the  ccecum  ends  in  the  pale  fleshy  Termiform 
appendix. 

6.  The  colon  is  a  wide  tube,  with  markedly  sacculated  walls^ 
running  obliquely  across  the  abdomen  between  the 
folds  of  the  caBcum. 

'  7.  The  rectum  is  a  white  tube,  dilated  at  intervals  by  the 
fsecal  pellets:  small  parts  of  it  are  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdomen. 

8.  The  bladder  is  a  thin-walled  sac  at  the  posterior  end  of 

the  abdomen,  just  in  front  of  the  pubic  symphysis. 

Turn  the  alimentary  canal  over  to  the  right  side,  without 
cutting  or  tearing  anything,  to  expose  the  folloming  parts. 

9.  The  tpleen  is  an  elongated  dark-red  body  lying  behind 

the  stomach,  and  attached  to  its  left  or  cardiac  end. 

10.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  compact  ovoid  bodies  attached 

to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  the  right  one 
being  immediately  behind  the  liver,  and  the  left  one 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  further  back.  In  front  of 
each  kidney  is  a  small,  round,  yellow  adrenal  body. 

11.  The  diaphragm  is  a  muscular  partition  forming  the 

anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  separating  it  from 
the  thorax.  To  see  it  the  liver  should  be  preesed 
back. 

12.  The  peritoneum  is  a  glistening  membrane  which  linea 

the  abdominal  cavity.  The  mesentery  is  a  doable 
layer  of  peritoneum,  reflected  from  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  which  at  its  margin  supports  and 
encloses  the  alimentary  canal :  between  its  two  layers 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass  to  and 
from  the  various  organs.  The  omentum  is  a  special 
fold  of  peritoneum,  extending  backwards  from  the 
stomach  and  loaded  with  fat. 
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IV.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

In  ihis  seotion  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  digestive 
system  will  alone  be  considered :  the  buccal  cavity  and  pharynx 
have  already  been  dissected ;  and  the  oesophagus  will  be  de- 
scribed with  the  neck  and  thorax. 

A.  Xrternal  Characters  of  the  Digestive  System. 

1.  The  stomach. 

Expose  the  stomach  fully,  by  turning  the  liver  forwards,. 
and  the  intestine  over  to  the  aniinaVs  left. 

The  stomach  is  much  dilated  at  its  left  or  cardiac 
end ;  narrower  towards  the  right  or  pyloric  end ; 
and  markedly  curved,  the  concavity  being  directed 
forwards.  Near  the  left  end  of  its  anterior  border  is 
the  cardia,  or  opening  of  the  oesophagus ;  and  from 
the  thick-walled  pyloric  end  a  small  aperture,  the 
pylorus,  leads  to  the  duodenum. 

2.  The  dnodennm,  or  first  portion  of  the  intestine,  runs 
from  the  pylorus  along  the  right  side  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  almost  to  its  hinder  end:  it  then 
turns  back  on  itself,  forming  a  (J -shaped  loop.  In 
the  mesentery  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop 
are  the  large  duodenal  vessels. 

8.  The  panereas. 

Turn  the  duodenal  loop  over  to  the  left  side  witliout 
injuring  the  mesentery,  and  spread  it  out  over  the  otJier 
viscera. 

The  pancreas  is  a  diffuse  fat-like  gland  of  a 
pinkish  colour,  scattered  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
duodenal  loop.  It  lies  mainly  around  the  large 
vessels  of  the  loop,  and  is  more  compact  at  its 
anterior  end. 

The  panereatie  duet  commences  in  front,  and 
runs  backwards  through  the  gland,  recei\'ing  smaller 
ducts  from  its  several  lobes ;  it  open«  vdU^  tibft  vd^^t 
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side  of  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenal  loop,  about 
three  inches  beyond  the  bend. 

Open  the  duodenum^  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  pan- 
^reatic  duct ;  wash  out  the  contents  ;  note  tlie  aperture  of  the 
duct,  and  insert  a  bristle  into  iU 

4.  The  liver  is  a  large  solid  organ,  thick  in  the  middle  and 
thinning  towards  the  edges.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
convex  and  fits  against  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  median  vertical  fold  of  peritoneum, 
the  suspensory  ligament:  its  posterior  surface  is 
concave,  and  lies  against  the  stomach. 

a.  The  lobes  of  the  liver. 

i.  The  left  central  lobe  lies  against  the  left  half  of 

the  diaphragm. 

ii.  The  left  lateral  lobe  lies  between  the  left  cen- 
tral lobe  and  the  stomach,  to  the  cardiac  end 
'  of  which  it  is  applied.    It  is  the  largest  of  the 
lobes,  and  is  partially  subdivided. 

iii.  The  Spigelian  lobe  fits  into  the  concave  anterior 
border  of  the  stomach,  and  is  much  the  smallest 
of  the  lobes. 

iv.  The  right  central  lobe  lies  against  the  right 
half  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  grooved  on  its 
posterior  surface  for  the  gall-bladder. 

V.  The  caudate  lobe  lies  along  the  right  side  and 
dorsal  surface  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.  Its  posterior  margin  is  hollowed 
to  fit  the  right  kidney :  its  inner  and  anterior 
border  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  liver-tissue 
with  the  Spigelian  lobe. 

b.  The  gall-bladder  is  an  elongated  thin-walled  sac, 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark 
green  or  brown  colour,  and  lying  in  the  groove 
in  the  posteiior  surface  of  the  right  central  lobe 
of  the  hver. 

C.  The  bile-duct  ia  o^  nwrco^  \.\3Jo^^  vJJocw5^  "^^^  \casJaRa» 
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long,  nmning  backwards  from  the  smaller  and 
dorsal  and  of  the  gait-bladder  to  open  into  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  duodenum,  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  pylorus.     It  receives  ducts 
from  the  several  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  lies  in  the 
mesenterjr  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  large 
portal  vein. 
Open  the  duodenum  opjxisite  the  opening  of  the  bile-duct ; 
iDtuh  out  its  contents,  atid  find  the  aperture  of  the  duct  ona  smalt 
papilla.     The  bile-duct  is  most  readily  traced  from  the  duo- 
denum forwards,  and  viay  with  advantage  be  first  injected 
from  a  point  about  half  an  inch  from  the  duodenum. 

Unravel  the  coils  of  tlie  intestine,  freeing  them  from  one 

another  by  cuttituj  throuijh  ttie  viesentery  alontj  its  line  of 

attachment  to  the  intestine.      Leave  the  duodenal  loop  awl 

the  rectum,  with  their  mesenteries,  untouched.    Lay  out  the 

intestine  on  the  dissecting -board,  so  as  lo  show  tlie  relations 

and  proportions  of  its  several  parts.     Avoid  all  unnecessary 

injury  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  liijalure  any  that  bleed. 

5.  The  imall  inteitiiie,  which  is  directly  continuous  with 

the  duodenum,  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. 

and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout. 

ft.  Feyer's  patches  are  slightly  thickened  oval  spots, 

granolar  in  appearance,  and  about  a  tliird  of  an 

inch  in  diameter,  which  occur  at  inten,'als  along 

the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  on  the 

side  opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 

b.  The  ■aocnlui  rotondns  is  the  dilated  distal  end  of 

the  small  intestine,  opening  into  the  side  of  the 

ceecnm  about  an  inch  from  its  proximal  end.     Its 

walls  have  the  structure  of  Peyer's  patches. 

0.  The  cBonm  and  Termiform  appendix. 

The  ciecum  is  a  large  thiu-walled  diverticulum 
of  the  aUmentary  canal,  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
intestine  and  colon.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  long 
and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  marked  ex- 
temailj  by  a  spiral  constnction  v\u£\i  T\m%  \.'««ti'<'° 
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to  thirty  times  round  it.  The  small  intestine  opens 
into  the  side  of  the  csBOum  -about  an  inch  from 
its  proximal  end ;  a  large  Peyer's  patch  in  the  wall 
of  the  caecum  being  continuous  with  the  sacculns 
rotundus. 

Proximally,  the  cfecum  passes  directly  into  the 
colon,  while  distally  it  ends  blindly  in  the  thick- 
walled  finger-like  Termifonn  appendix.  This  latter 
is  about  four  inches  long,  and  its  walls  resemble 
Peyer's  patches  in  appearance  and  structure. 

In  the  rabbit  the  caecum  is  of  enormous  size,  as 
in  most  herbivorous  mammals  with  simple  stomachs. 

7.  The  colon  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    The 

first  part  of  it  is  very  markedly  sacculated,  the 
sacculations  lying  in  three  longitudinal  rows, 
separated  by  smooth  areas  of  unequal  width. 
Towards  the  rectum  the  walls  become  smooth. 

8.  The  rectum  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine  is  a 

narrow  tube,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
pale  in  colour,  and  presenting  a  moniliform  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  contained  faecal  pellets.  At  its 
hinder  end  it  passes  through  the  pelvic  cavity  to 
the  anus. 

B.  Internal  Structure  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  stomach. 

Slit  up  the  stomach  along  its  posterior  surface :  wash  out 
its  contents,  and  examine  it  under  water. 

The  wall  of  the  stomach  consists  of  an  outer 
peritoneal  investment;  a  middle  muscular  layer, 
thickened  at  the  pyloric  end ;  and  an  inner  layer  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  raised  into  irregular 
longitudinal  folds.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  narrowed 
by  a  prominent  muscular  rim. 

2.  The  small  intestine. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  from  the  wall,  and  examine  its  inner 
surface  under  ti?ater. 
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The  Tilli  are  minute  tag-like  proceBBes  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  covering  its  Borfoce,  and  gising 
it  a  velvety  appearance.  , 

Peyer'i  pAtolUB  present  a  honeycombed  appear- 
ance,  the  depresBioDB  being   occapied   by    smooth 
ooavex  lymph-foUicles,  and  bordered  by  villi. 
8.  The  osoom. 
Bmiove  the  cacum  from  the  body,  cutting  across  tlie smalt 
intatitu  and  the  colon  aboat  an  iticA  from  it.     Take  t'i« 
cocum  to  tht  sink,  and  slit  it  open  hngitttdinally :  wash 
oat  its  contents  thoroughly,  and  examine  under  water. 

The  inner  surface  is  papillose,  and  raised  along 

tbe  line  of  the  external  constriction  into  a  prominent 

spiral  fold,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width. 

The  opening  from  the  sacculus  rotundus  is  small  and 

circular ;  that  into  tbe  colon  is  much  larger. 

Cut  the  vermiform  appendix  across  to  see  the  thickness 

of  it*  wall ;  and  slit  it  open  to  examine  its  inner  surface, 

which  is  similar  to  that  of  Beyer's  patches,  but  with  smaller 

foUiclet. 

4.  The  colon. 

Slit  open  part  of  the  colon ;  wash ;  and  examine  under 
water,  noting  the  papillose  surface  and  tlie  sacculations  of  the 
»-alL 

5.  The  reotnnL 

Examine  a  part  of  the  rectum  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
note  its  smooth  mucous  membrane. 

V.     THE  THORACIC   VISCERA. 

Open  the  thorax  by  a  transverse  incision  just  in  front  of 
the  diaphragm :  cut  through  tlte  ribs  along  each  si/le,  and 
remove  the  ventral  wall  of  the  tlioroj  as  a  triangular  piece, 
taking  great  care  not  to  injure  tlte  vesseU  and  other  atructuren 
beneath  it. 
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Identify  and  examine  the  follotving  parts  without  any 
further  dissection, 

1.  Thefhymos  is  a  pale,  soft,  glandular-looking  body  in  the 

anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  very  variable  in 
size,  being  larger  in  the  young  animal,  and  some- 
times extending  back  so  as  to  overlap  the  heart. 

2.  The  heart,  enclosed  in  the  thin  transparent  pericardium, 

lies  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  :  it  is  dark  in  colour 
and  conical  in  form ;  the  apex  being  directed  back- 
wards and  slightly  to  the  left ;  and  the  base,  with  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  forwards. 

8.  The  lungs  are  a  pair  of  pink  spongy  bodies  at  the  sides 
of  the  thorax,  and  filling  the  greater  part  of  its 
cavity.  Each  lung  collapses  as  soon  as  the  side  of 
the  thorax  in  wliich  it  lies  is  opened. 

The  lungs  lie  quite  free  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
except  at  their  roots,  where  the  blood-vessels  and 
bronchi  enter  them.  The  left  lung  is  divided  into 
two  lobes ;  and  the  right  into  four,  of  which  the 
smallest  and  hindmost  lies  across  the  median 
plane  behind  the  heart,  and  closely  applied  to  the 
oesophagus. 

4.  The  diaphragm  is  a  thin  partition,  separating  the  thoracic 
canity  from  the  much  larger  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
marginal  portion  is  muscular,  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hinder  ribs  and  from  the 
vertebral  column,  and  converging  to  be  inserted  into 
the  thinner,  tendinous,  central  portion.  The  muscular 
margin  is  specially  developed  in  the  dorsal  region, 
foniiing  two  stout  pillars  arising  from  the  lumbar 
vertebra?. 

The  diaphragm  is  arched  so  as  to  present  a  very 
convex  surface  towards  the  thorax  :  by  contraction 
of  its  muscular  portion,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  this 
convexity  is  diminished  and  the  thoracic  cavity 
thereby  enlarged.  The  small  size  of  the  thoracic 
relatively  to  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  noticed. 
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5.  The  phrenic  nervet  are  a  pair  of  slender  white  cords 

lying  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  readily 
seen  on  pressing  these  apart.  Posteriorly  thej 
divide  into  branches  supplying  the  muscular  portion 
of  the  diaphragm  (see  fig.  64,  p.  862). 

Their  origin  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerves  will 
be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck  (p.  866). 

6.  The  pleura.    Each  side  of  the  thorax  is   lined  by  a 

glistening  membrane,  the  pleura,  which  is  reflected 
over  the  lung  at  its  root  in  the  same  way  as  the 
peritoneum  is  reflected  over  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  right  and  left  pleural  sacs  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediastinal  eavity,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
the  posterior  part  remaining  vacant. 

During  hfe  the  Itmgs  are  distended  so  as  to 
almost  fill  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  pleurse,  covering  the  lungs,  being  closely  applied 
to  the  parietal  layer  lining  the  thorax,  so  that  the 
pleural  ca\'ities  are  practically  obUterated. 

Each  pleura  being  an  air-tight  sac,  the  lungs 
follow  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm ; 
so  that  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  causes 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  inspiration. 

7.  The  OBiophagUfl  is  a  narrow  muscular  tube,  running 

through  the  thorax  immediately  ventral  to  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  readily  seen  on  raising  the  left 
lung. 

8.  The  pnenmogastric  nerves.    At  the  anterior  end  of  the 

thorax  the  pneumogastric  nerves  lie  parallel  to  the 
phrenic  nerves,  and  a  little  nearer  the  median  plane. 
Further  back  the  pneumogastrics  lie  dorsal  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  close  to  the 
vertebral  column  ;  the  left  nerve  lying  on  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  right  ner^'e  a  httle  to  its  right  side. 
The  nerves  are  readily  seen  on  turning  aside  the 
lungs  and  heart. 
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VI.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Heart  and  the  Boots  of  the  Great  Vessels. 

Bemove  the  thymus  and  the  parietal  layer  of  thsperi- 
cardiunif  and  carefully  clean  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves. 

1.  The  heart.    The  ventricular  poftion  of  the  heart,  which 

forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  exposed  ventral  sur- 
fa,oe,  is  marked  by  a  groove  which  runs  from  the 
base  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right,  indicating 
the  division  into  right  and  left  ventricles. 

The  auricles  lie  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  on  its 
dorsal  aspect,  the  auricular  appendices  being  the  only 
parts  of  them  visible  on  the  ventral  surface. 

a.  The  right  ventricle  forms  the  right  side  of  the 
ventricular  portion,  but  does  not  reach  to  the 
apex.    It  is  soft  to  the  touch. 

h.  The  left  ventricle  forms  the  left  side  and  apex  of 
the  heart ;  and  is  firmer  than  the  right  ventricle, 
owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  its  walls. 

c.  The  left  auricle  is  anterior  to  the  left  ventricle, 

and  is  largely  concealed  by  the  great  vessels.     It 
is  produced  ventrally  into  the  auricular  appendix. 

d.  The  right  auricle  is   dorsal  to  the  base  of  the 

right  ventricle,  and  is  produced  in  front  into  the 
auricular  appendix. 

2.  The  roots  of  the  great  vessels. 

a.  Opening  into  the  right  auricle. 

i.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax, 
and  from  the  right  fore-limb.  It  enters  the 
thorax  at  its  anterior  end,  and  runs  back 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  right  lung,  to  open 
into  the  right  auricle  by  an  aperture  in  its 
dorsal  wall. 
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ii.  The  left  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax, 
and  from  the  left  fore-limb.  It  runs  back 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  left  lung,  and 
crosses  between  the  heart  and  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  to  open  into  the  left  side  of  the  right 
auricle. 

liL  The  posterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  behind  the  diaphragm.  It 
enters  the  thorax  through  an  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm  and  runs  forwards,  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  median  plane,  to  open  into  the 
posterior  end  of  the  right  auricle. 

1>.  Ariiing  from  the  right  ventricle. 

i.  The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  It  arises  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
the  mid-ventral  line,  and  arches  over  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  left  auricle,  where  it 
divides  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
arteries,  supplying  the  two  lungs. 

c.  Opening  into  the  left  auricle. 

i.  The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart.  There  are  two  main 
veins  on  each  side,  which  converge  to  open 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  auricle. 

d.  Arising  from  the  left  ventricle. 

i.  The  aorta  conveys  arterial  blood  from  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  arises  from  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  dorsal  to 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  runs  for- 
wards about  half  an  inch,  and  then  arches 
over  to  the  left  side,  and  nms  back  along  the 
left  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  Its  thoracic 
portion  is  readily  seen  on  turning  aside  the 
left  lung. 
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The  duotOB  arteriosus  is  a  ligamentous 
band,  connecting  the  aorta  with  the  pubnonary 
artery,  just  before  the  division  of  the  latter 
into  right  and  left  branches.  During  em- 
bryonic life  it  forms  a  tubular  connection 
between  the  two  vessels. 

In  cleaning  tJie  dttctus  arteriosus,  take  care  not  to  injure 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  loops  round  it  (see 
fig.  64,  p.  862). 

B.  The  Veins. 

The  veins  form  three  distinct  systems,  communicating 
with  one  another  only  through  capillaries,  and  containing 
different  kinds  of  blood. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  systems  consists  of  the  three  ven© 
cavae,  with  the  veins  opening  into  them :  these  bring  to  the 
right  auricle  venous  blood  from  the  body  generally,  and  from 
the  liver. 

(2)  The  second  or  portal  system  collects  the  blood  from 
the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  pancreas  and 
spleen,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver. 

(3)  The  third  or  pulmonary  system  conveys  arterial  blood 
from  the  limgs  to  the  left  auricle. 

In  dissecting  the  veins  it  is  convenient  to  follow  them 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  trunks,  and  they  will  be  de- 
scribed in  this  order  ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  flow  of  blood  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  Care  must  he 
taken  not  to  cut  the  veins,  especially  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
thorax,  as  the  blood  obscures  the  dissection,  and  the  vessels 
themselves,  when  empty,  are  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  their  walls.  If  by  chance  a  large  vein  is  cut  it 
must  be  ligatured  immediately,  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

During  the  dissection  of  the  veins,  take  great  care  not  to 
damage  or  remove  the  arteries  or  nerves  lying  near  tJiem. 

1.  The  system  of  the  vensD  cavsD. 

a.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  has  already  been 
seen.    It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  jugular 
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and  subclavian  veins,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
first  rib. 

i.  The  aiygot  cardinal  vein  is  a  median  vein  which 
runs  forwards  in  the  mid-dorsal  line,  of  the 
thorax,  lying  close  to  the  vertebral  column* 
and  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.  It 
receives  branches  from  the  posterior  seven 
or  eight  intercostal  spaces  of  both  sides  of  the 
body.  Opposite  the  level  of  the  auricles  it 
passes  round  the  right  side  of  the  oesophagus 
and  trachea,  to  open  into  the  vena  cava  close 
to  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  right  anterior  intercostal  vein  is  a  small 
vein  returning  blood  from  the  anterior  four  or 
five  intercostal  spaces  of  the  right  side,  and 
opening  into  the  vena  cava  just  in  front  of  the 
azygos  vein. 

iii.  The  right  internal  mammary  vein  runs  for- 
wards on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventral 
thoracic  wall,  near  the  middle  line,  and  opens 
into  the  vena  cava  opposite  the  first  rib. 

iv.  The  right  subclavian  vein  returns  blood  from 
the  fore-limb  and  shoulder. 

In  dissecting  the  next  two  veins,  take  great  care  to  avoid 
jury  to  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  neck. 

V.  The  right  external  jugular  vein  is  a  large  vein 
running  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  is 
formed  in  front  by  the  union,  just  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
facial  veins,  returning  blood  from  the  face 
and  ear. 

vi.  The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  small  vein 
returning  blood  from  the  brain,  and  running 
down  the  neck  alongside  the  trachea,  to  open 
into  the  right  external  jugular  vein  close  to 
its  union  with  the  8u\)c\a\\Mi. 
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b.  The  left  anterior  vena  cava  resembles  the  rights 
except  that  it  receives  no  azygos  vein,  and  that 
its  course  in  the  thorax  is  somewhat  different,  aa 
already  described  (p.  889). 

0.  The  posterior  vena  cava  is  a  large  median  vein,  com- 
mencing at  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
running  forwards  close  to  the  vertebral  column 
and  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  the  aorta.  In  front,  it 
leaves  the  abdominal  wall  and  becomes  imbedded 
in  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  liver,  beyond  which  it 
enters  the  thorax  through  an  aperture  in  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  runs  for- 
wards, as  already  described  (p.  889),  to  open  into 
the  right  auricle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  veins  opening 
into  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

In  dissecting  these  veins,  take  care  not  to  damage  the 
arteries,  which  accompany  and  roughly  correspond  to  them, 
or  the  renal  and  reproductive  organs. 

i.  The  phrenic  veins  are  small  veins  in  the  substance 
of  the  diaphragm,  opening  into  the  vena  cava 
as  it  passes  through  this. 

ii.  The  hepatic  veins  are  large  vessels  returning 
blood  from  the  several  lobes  of  the  liver,  and 
opening  into  the  portion  of  the  vena  cava  im- 
bedded in  the  liver.   There  are  four  chief  ones. 

iii.  The  renal  veins  are  a  pair  of  large  veins 
running  inwards  from  the  kidneys  to  the  vena 
cava,  the  right  and  shorter  one  being  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  left. 
Each  renal  vein  receives  a  small  vein  from 
the  corresponding  adrenal  body,  and  a  much 
larger  one  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

iv.  The  spermatic  veins  in  the  male  [or  OTarian 
veins  in  the  female]  are  a  pair  of  small  veins 
returning  blood  from,  tba  tasta^  ^r  ovarieaU 
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and  opening  into  the  vena  cava  near  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  left  one 
frequently  opens  into  the  renal  vein,  or  the 
ilio-lumbar  vein. 

T.  The  ilio-lombar  veins  are  paired,  and  return 
blood  from  the  liinder  part  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  opening  into  the  vena  cava  about  the 
level  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  thigh.  The 
left  one  often  receives  the  spermatic  [or  ova- 
rian] vein,  and  opens  into  the  renal  vein. 

vi.  The  external  iliac  veins  are  a  pair  of  large 
veins  returning  blood  from  the  hind-limbs, 
and  opening  into  the  vena  cava  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  abdomen,  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  pubic  symphysis.  They  receive  small  veins 
from  the  bladder  [and  in  the  female  from  the 
uterus]. 

They  are  direct  continuations  of  the 
femoral  veins,  wliich  lie  along  the  inner  or 
preaxial  borders  of  the  thighs. 

vii.  The  internal  iliac  veins  return  blood  from  the 
backs  of  the  thighs,  and,  running  forwards 
through  the  pelvic  cavity,  unite  about  half  an 
inch  behind  the  external  iliacs  to  form  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

2.  The  portal  system  consists  of  the  veins  returning  blood 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from 
the  stomach  backwards,  and  also  from  the  pancreas 
and  spleen.  These  veins  lie  in  the  mesentery,  and 
converge  to  form  the  main  tnmk,  or  portal  vein : 
this  lies  close  alongside  the  posterior  vena  cava 
and,  entering  the  liver,  divides  into  branches  supply- 
ing its  several  lobes. 

The  portal  system  is  best  seen  in  a  freshly  killed  animal 
n  opening  the  abdomen  and  turning  the  viscera  aside.  The 
mn$  are  la/rge  and  usually  gorged  with  blood,  and  care  must 
^  taken  not  to  injure  them,  as  they  bleed  'very  free^^ 
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The  following  are  the  main  tninks  which  unite  to 
form  the  portal  vein. 

i.  The  lieno-gastrio  vein  returns  blood  from  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  spleen. 

ii.  The  duodenal  vein  returns  blood  from  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas. 

iii.  The  anterior  mesenteric  vein  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  veins  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  from  the  ceecum,  the 
colon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  rectum. 

iv.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  lies  in  the  meso- 
rectum  or  hindmost  part  of  the  mesentery, 
and  returns  blood  from  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  rectum. 

8.  The  pulmonary  system  consists  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
which  have  already  been  described  (p.  889). 

C.  The  Arteries. 

The  arteries  form  two  distinct  systems,  of  which  one,  the 
aortic  system,  conveys  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  ;  while  the  other,  or  pulmonary  system, 
carries  venous  blood  fr6m  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs. 
The  arteries  are  thicker-walled,  and  hence  paler  in  colour, 
than  the  veins. 

The  aortic  system  should  he  dissected  first.  Clean  the 
aorta  along  its  whole  length,  and  follow  the  arteries  arising 
from  it  to  their  distribution. 

During  the  dissection  of  the  arteries,  take  great  care  not  to 
damage  or  remove  the  nerves  lying  near  them. 

1.  The  aorta  arises  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
turning  towards  the  left  side  to  form  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  runs  backwards  through  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. It  Hes  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  divides  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
level  of  the  pubic  symphysis  into  the  two  common 
iliac  arteries. 
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^  Arteries  arising  from  the  aorta  in  the  thorax. 

a.  The  innominate  artery  arises  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  :  it  gives  off,  close 
to  its  origin,  the  left  carotid  artery,  and  then  runs 
forwards  a  short  distance  and  divides  into  the 
right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  arteries. 

i.  The  right  subclavian  artery  runs  outwards  just 
in  front  of  the  first  rib  :  it  gives  branches  to  the 
shoulder,  and  runs  on  as  the  brachial  artery 
into  the  right  fore-limb.  Its  principal  branches 
are  the  following. 

a.  The  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  sub- 
clavian just  beyond  its  origin,  and  passing 
dorsalwards  enters  the  vertebrarterial  canal 
of  the  cervical  vertebree,  along  which  it 
passes,  supplying  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain. 

p.  The  internal  mammary  artery  arises  from  the 
subclavian  just  before  it  leaves  the  thorax, 
and  runs  backwards  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  thorax. 

ii.  The  right  carotid  artery  runs  forwards  along- 
side the  trachea,  supplying  the  neck.  Oppo- 
site the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  divides  into  (1)  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  which  enters  the  skull 
through  the  carotid  foramen  to  supply  the 
brain;  and  (2)  the  external  carotid  artery, 
which  supplies  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
face. 

iii.  The  left  carotid  artery  corresponds  to  the  right 
carotid  in  its  course  and  distribution. 

%.  The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  left  side 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  its  course  and  branches 
correspond  to  those  of  the  right  subclavian. 

€.  The  intercostal  arteries  are  a  series  of  small  paired 
arteries,  arising  from  the  dotE«JL  ^xrcbij^^  ^1  ^}cL^ 
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aorta,  and  running  outwards  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thoracic  walls,  one  behind  each  lib. 

8.  Arteries  arising  from  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen. 

In  exa/mining  these  arteries  the  mesentery  must  not  he  cut» 

a.  The  coeliac  artery  is  a  large  median  vessel,  arising 

from  the  ventral  surfEuse  of  the  aorta,  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  diaphragm.  It  runs  in  the 
mesentery,  and  divides  into  the  hepatic  artery 
supplying  the  liver,  and  the  lieno-gastric  artery 
supplying  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

b.  The  anterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  large  median 

vessel,  arising  from  the  aorta  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  behind  the  cceliac  artery.  It  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  which  run  in  the  mesen- 
tery to  supply  the  duodenum,  pancreas,  small  in- 
testine, csBCum,  and  colon. 

c.  The  renal  arteries  are  paired,  the  right  one  arising 

just  behind  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and 
the  left  a  little  further  back.  Each  gives  a  small 
branch  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  then  runs 
outwards  to  the  kidney. 

d.  The  spermatic  arteries,  in  the  male,  are  a  pair  of 

very  small  arteries,  which  arise  about  a  couple  of 
inches  behind  the  left  renal  artery,  and  run  back- 
wards and  outwards  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
abdomen  to  enter  the  epididymes  at  their  anterior 
ends. 

The  ovarian  arteries,  in  the  female,  arise  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  spermatic,  but  run  outwards 
and  slightly  forwards  to  the  ovaries. 

e.  The  posterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  median  vessel,. 

arising  from  the  aorta  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
its  division  into  the  common  iUacs.  It  suppUes 
the  hinder  part  of  the  rectum. 

f.  The  lumbar  arteries  are  small  median  arteries,. 

arising  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  aorta,  and 
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dividing  into  right  and  left  branches  supplying 
the  body  walls. 

g.  The  median  sacral  artery  is  a  small  vessel  arising 
from  the  dorsal  surfehce  of  the  aorta,  shortly  before 
its  division,  and  running  along  the  ventral  surfiEuse 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  tail.  It  is  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  posterior  continuation  of  the  aorta. 

1l  The  common  iliac  arteries,  formed  by  the  apparent 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  run  backwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  hind-limbs,  along  which  they  are 
continued  as  the  femoral  arteries.    In  the  abdo- 
men each  gives  off  the  following  branches. 
i.  The   ilio-lumbar   artery  runs    outwards   along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

ii.  The  internal  iliac  artery  runs  backwards  along 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

iii.  The  vesical  artery  is  a  small  branch  which  runs- 
backwards  to  the  bladder.  In  the  female  it 
also  supplies  the  uterus. 

4.  The   pulmonary  artery    has   already  been    described 

(p.  889). 
Follow  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  lungs^ 

T>.  The  Thoracic  Duct. 

The  thoracic  duct  is  a  slender  thin-walled  tube  running 
forwards  through  the  thorax,  and  lying  immediately  to  the 
left  of  and  dorsal  to  the  aorta.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs  it  expands  somewhat,  and  then  turning  inwards 
traverses  the  thymus  and  opens  into  the  left  anterior  vena 
cava  close  to  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

The  thoracic  duct  receives  lymphatic  vessels  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  places  these  in  communication  with 
the  venous  system. 

E.  Disseotion  of  the  Heart. 

Cut  across  the  great  vessels^  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
heart,  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  pneumo9a%lT\c  ativd 
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recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  {see  pp.  868-4).  Remove  the  heart, 
and  pin  it  down,  under  water  with  the  dorsal  swrface  upward, 
passing  the  pins  through  the  ventricles  and  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.    Clean  the  roots  of  the  several  vessels. 

1.  The  auricles. 

Cut  away  the  outer  walls  of  both  auricles  so  as  to  expose 
iheir  cavities.     Wash  out  the  contained  blood. 

a.  The  right  auricle.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  thin ; 
that  of  the  auricular  appendix  is  thicker,  and 
is  marked  internally  by  muscular  ridges. 

i.  The  orifices  of  the  vensD  caveD. 

The  right  anterior  vena  cava  opens  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  auricle. 

The  left  anterior  vena  cava  opens  into  the 
left  side  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  auricle : 
just  before  its  opening  it  receives  the  coronary 
vein,  returning  blood  from  the  substance  of 
the  heart. 

The  posterior  vena  cava  opens  into  the 
dorsal  suriace  of  the  auricle,  in  front  of  the 
left  anterior  vena  cava. 

ii.  The  Eustachian  valve  is  a  membranous  fold, 
between  the  orifices  of  the  left  anterior  vena 
cava  and  the  posterior  vena  cava.  During 
foetal  life  it  directs  the  blood  from  the  pos- 
terior vena  cava  through  the  foramen  ovale 
into  the  left  auricle. 

iii.  The  septum  auricularum  is  a  thin  partition 
between  the  right  and  left  auricles.  In  it  is 
an  oval  patch,  the  fossa  ovalis,  close  to  the 
opening  of  the  posterior  vena  cava.  This  is 
thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  septum,  and 
is  perforated  in  the  embryo  by  the  foramen 
ovale. 

V.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
wMe  crescentic  opening  leading  into  the  right 
ventricle. 
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b.  The  Uti  auricle.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  thin ; 
that  of  the  aurionlar  appendix  is  thicker,  and  is 
marked  by  a  network  of  muscular  ridges. 

L  The  apertures  of  fhe  pulmonary  veins.  The 
veins  of  the  two  sides  unite  as  they  enter  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
large  circular  funnel-like  opening,  leading  into 
the  left  ventricle. 

2.  The  ventriolei. 

CiU  across  the  ventricles  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from 
the  apex;  note  the  shape  of  the  cavities. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  crescentic  in 
section :  its  wall  is  comparatively  thin,  embracing 
and  half-surrounding  the  left  ventricle. 

The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick  walls,  and  a 
small  irregular  canty. 

a.  The  right  yentriole. 

Bemove  the  auricles,  and  cut  short  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary  artery.  Bemove  the  outer  wall  of  the  right  ventricle, 
by  longitudinal  incisions  through  its  dorsal  and  ventral  walls, 
and  a  transverse  incision  across  its  base  a  short  distance 
behind  the  anterior  border.    Avoid  injury  to  the  valve. 

i.  The  tricuspid  Talye  guards  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture,  and  is  formed  by  three 
membranous  flaps  attached  round  its  margin. 
The  borders  of  the  flaps  project  into  the 
ventricle,  and  are  connected  by  tendinous 
strings,  the  chords  tendine«,  to  muscular 
processes  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  the 
larger  of  which  are  known  as  museuli  papil- 
lares. 

ii.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  the 
left  anterior  angle  of  the  ventricle,  and  is 
goMided  by  three  pocket-^ke  i(B»ftui«flr'i<lw^ifc^ 
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the  free  edges  of  whioh  are  directed  away 
from  the  ventricle. 

Note  the  position  of  the  valves  from  above ;  slit  up  the 
pulmonary  artery  between  two  of  them,  and  examine  them. 

b.  The  left  ventricle. 

Beniove  the  outer  wall  in  the  same  manner  a^  that  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

i.  The  mitral  valve,  guarding  the  left  aoriculo- 
ventricular  aperture,  resembles  the  tricnspid 
valve,  except  that  there  are  only  two  flaps, 
and  the  musculi  papillares  are  much  larger. 

ii.  The  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricle,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
mitral  valve.  It  is  guarded  by  three  semilunar 
valves,  one  of  which  is  dorsal,  and  the  other 
two  ventro-lateral  in  position.  Immediately 
beyond  the  two  latter  valves  the  coronary 
arteries,  which  supply  the  heart,  arise  from 
the  aorta. 


VU.    DISSECTION   OF    THE  RENAL  AND  REPRODUCTIVE 

SYSTEMS. 

In  the  rabbit,  as  in  the  dog-fish,  certain  parts  of  the  primi- 
tive kidneys  and  their  ducts  lose  their  excretory  function,  and 
become  converted  into  accessory  genital  organs  and  genital 
ducts.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  two  systems,  they 
may,  in  the  adult,  be  conveniently  considered  together,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  connection*  is  merely  a 
secondary  one  (c/.  pp.  260-251). 

In  the  male  rabbit,  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the 
primitive  kidney  is  divided,  the  pronephros  and  its  duct  are 
absent  or  rudimentary ;  the  mesonephros,  or  Wolffian  body, 
acquires  an  intimate  connection  with  the  testis,  and  becomes 
converted  into  the  epididymis,  the  Wolffian  duct  becoming 
the  vas  deferens. 

In  the  female,  the  pronephros  is  absent ;  the  Mulleriau 
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duct  becomes  the  OTidact;  the  mesonephroB  Eind  Wolffiui 
duct  are  abseiit,  or  rudimentary. 

Id  both  sexes  alike,  the  metanephros  and  ita  duct  become 
the  kidney  and  ureter  respectively. 

The  bladder  of  the  rabbit  arises  as  a  ventral  diverticulum 
of  the  rectum,  and  is  at  first  entirely  independent  of  the 
Iddiiey  dncts,  which  open  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  rectum, 
a  condition  retained  throughout  life  in  the  frog.  During 
development  the  ducts  shift  round  eo  as  to  open  into  the 
bladder,  which  then  Beparates  from  the  rectum  and  acquires 
.a  separate  opening  to  the  exterior,  through  which  the  urinary 
and  genital  products  leave  the  body. 

It  is  convenient  to  deftcribe  the  two  sexes  separately,  an 
they  differ  very  greatly ;  and  to  include  in  the  account  certain 
gluuU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum. 

A.  The  Male  Kabbit. 
1.  The  renal  iTsteiii. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  dark  red  bodies  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  imbedded  in  taX  in  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen,  outside  the  peri- 
toneum.   Each  is  of  a  flattened  ovoid  shape,  with 
a  notch,  the  hilm,  on  its  inner  side  where  the 
ureter  and  blood-vessels  enter  and  leave  it. 
Bisect  one  of  the  kidnet/s  longititdinally,  from  its  outer 
edge ;  and  turn  the  ventral  half  inwards,  so  as  to  expose  the 
cut  surfaces. 

i.  The  cortieal  substance  forms  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  kidney ;  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
which  are  confined  to  it,  give  it  a  dotted 
appearance, 
ii.  The  medullary  subitajice,  forming  the  deeper 
part  of  the  kidney,  is  radially  striated,  and 
consists  mainly  of  the  non-glandular  parts  of 
the  tubules.  The  inner  surface  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  projects  as  a  conical  process,  the 
j^ramd,  on  which  the  tuhuW  o^eo.. 
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iii.  The  polvis  is  the  expanded  anterior  end  of  the 
ureter,  which  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  kidney, 
and  receives  the  urine  from  the  apertures  on 
the  pyramid. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  slender  tubes,  running 

back  from  the  kidneys  along  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  a  short  distance  from  the  middle 
line.  At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  thej 
turn  inwards  and  open  into  the  bladder,  opposite 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pubic  symphysis. 

c.  The  bladder  is  a  thin-walled  muscular  sac,  of 

which  the  anterior  end,  in  front  of  the  pubic 
symphysis,  can  alone  be  seen  at  this  stage  of  the 
dissection. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

The  testes,  in  early  life,  lie  against  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  kidneys.  Before 
maturity,  however,  they  separate  from  the  dorsal 
wall,  and,  slipping  down  to  the  ventral  wall,  pass 
through  the  inguinal  canals  into  the  scrotal  sacs. 

a.  The  scrotal  sacs  are  a  pair  of  muscular  pouch-like 

diverticula  of  the  abdominal  wall,  lying  ventral 
to  the  pelvis  and  close  to  the  median  plane.  Each 
scrotal  sac  communicates  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  the  narrow  inguinal  canaL 

Slit  up  one  of  the  scrotal  sacs  along  its  ventral  surface  to 
expose  the  testis  lying  in  it.    Lay  open  the  inguinal  canal. 

b.  The  testes. 

The  testes  are  a  pair  of  elongated  ovoid 
bodies,  of  a  pink  colour,  varying  greatly  in  size 
at  different  times,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  when  fully  developed.  They  are  attached 
to  the  hinder  ends  of  the  scrotal  sacs,  but  can  be 
readily  pulled  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

c.  The  epididymes  are  a  pair  of  irregular  masses  of 

convoluted  tubes,  lying  along  tke  inner  edges 
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of  the  testes.  Each  epididymis  consists  of  (1)  a 
soft  pinkish  body,  the  caput  epididymis,  in  close 
contact  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  testis  :  (2)  a 
narrow  band,  extending  backwards  from  the  caput 
along  the  testis  :  and  (8)  a  larger,  more  conical, 
and  much  convoluted  body,  the  cauda  epididymis, 
lying  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  testis,  and  coq- 
nected  by  a  short  cord,  the  gubernaculum,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac. 

The  epididymes  are  the  modified  Wolffian 
bodies  of  the  embryo,  the  tubules  of  which  grow 
into  the  testes,  and  so  form  the  vasa  efferentiEy 
through  which  the  spermatozoa  escape  from  the 
testes. 

The  spermatic  arteries  and  veins  enter  and 
leave  the  epididymes  at  their  anterior  ends. 

d.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  a  pair  of  whitish  tubes  one 
of  which  arises  from  each  cauda  epididymis  and 
runs  forwards,  alongside  the  testis,  to  enter  the 
abdominal  ca^ity  through  the  inguinal  canal. 
Within  the  abdomen  it  loops  round  the  ureter 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side,  and  runs  back 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  first  part  of 
its  course  is  sinuous,  but  further  forwards  it 
.becomes  straighter. 

The  vasa  deferentia  arc  the  modified  Wolffian 
ducts  of  the  embryo. 

Dissect  both  scrotal  sacs  from  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
Pwm  them  forwards  with  tJie  testes  and  vasa  deferentia. 
Determine  with  the  finger  the  boundaries  of  the  pubes  and 
ischia.  Cut  longitudinally  through  the  muscles  ventral  to  the 
pelviSf  about  half  ari  inch  from  the  middle  line  on  each  side, 
and  down  to  the  bone.  Scrape  clean  the  descending  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischia,  and  cut  through  iJiem  with  bone-forceps 
in  front  of^  and  behind,  the  obturator  foramen  on  each  side. 
Semove  the  pelvic  symphysis,  which  is  now  isolated ;  cwrefvXlti 
diueciing  it  from  the  underlying  parts*    Note  tKe  cor^t«^ 
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cavernosa,  a  pair  of  hard  ligamentous  bodies  running  back- 
wa/rds  from  the  hinder  border  of  the  ischia  to  the  penis  ;  and 
cut  them  across  close  to  the  ischia. 

Inflate  the  bladder  and  urino-genital  canal  by  means  of 
a  blowpipe  inserted  into  tJie  terminal  aperture  of  the  penis, 
and  tie  a  ligature  round  the  penis  half  an  inch  from  its  end, 
to  prevent  the  air  escaping. 

Clean  tJie  various  structures  in  the  order  given  below. 

e.  The  urethra,  or  nrino-genital  canal,  is  the  continua- 

tion backwards  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  a  straight  tube,  with  thin 
and  very  vascular  walls,  and  lies  immediately 
dorsal  to  the  pelvic  symphysis,  and  ventral  to  the 
rectum.  Behind  the  symphysis  it  is  continued 
into  the  penis. 

f.  The  penis  is  an  elongated  body,  projecting  from  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  animal,  immediately  behind 
the  pelvic  symphysis  and  in  front  of  tiie  anus. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  urethra,  through  which 
the  urinary  and  genital  products  are  discharged. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  penis  is  very  vascular, 
and  forms  the  corpus  spongiosum;  while  its 
anterior  surface  is  stiffened  by  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  The  free  end  of  the  penis  is  soft,  and 
obliquely  truncated ;  and  is  invested  by  a  loose 
sheath  of  skin,  the  prepuce.  The  external  aper- 
ture of  the  urethra  is  a  slit-like  opening  on  its 
posterior  surface. 

g.  The  uterus  masculinus  is  a  large  median  sac, 

slightly  bilobed  in  front,  attached  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  urino-genital  canal,  into  which  it 
opens,  and  extending  forwards  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bladder  to  about  the  middle  of  its 
length. 

li.  The  posterior  ends  of  the  vasa  deferentia  are 
slightly  dilated,  and  run  back,  side  by  side,  along 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
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between  it  and  the  uterus  masoulinus.  They 
open  separately  into  the  ventral  wall  of  the  uterus 
masculinus,  just  in  front  of  its  communication 
with  the  urino-genital  canal,  and  opposite  the 
hinder  end  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

SlU  up  the  uterus  masculinus  along  one  side  with  scissors. 
Tote  the  large  aperture  leading  into  the  urino-genital  canal, 
nd^  just  in  front  of  this,  the  small  paired  openings  of  the 
asa  deferentia. 

i.  The  prostate  is  a  series  of  glandular  masses,  grouped 
around  the  dorsal  surfekoe  and  sides  of  the  uterus 
masculinus  and  vasa  deferentia,  and  opening  by 
short  ducts  into  the  urino-genital  canal.  There 
are  four  or  five  lobes,  the  largest  of  which  is  an 
anterior  lobe,  closely  appHed  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  uterus  masculinus,  and  bilobed  in  front : 
behind  this  is  a  smaller  posterior  lobe,  sometimes 
divided  into  two :  a  pair  of  still  smaller  lateral 
lobes  lie  in  the  angle  between  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  the  uterus  masculinus. 

k.  Cowper's  glands  are  a  pair  of  glandular  bodies, 
varying  greatly  in  size,  and  placed  on  the  dor- 
sal wall  of  the  urino-genital  canal,  behind  the 
prostate. 

1.  The  rectum  is  a  white  tube,  with  rather  thick 
muscular  walls,  lying  dorsal  to  the  urino-genital 
organs,  and  close  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
sacrum. 

m.  The  perinssal  glands  are  a  pair  of  elongated  glan- 
dular bodies,  dark  in  colour,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  They  lie  at  the  sides 
of  the  penis,  and  in  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
perinsBal  sacs,  into  which  their  ducts  open. 

n«  The  rectal  glands  are  a  pair  of  pale  yellowish 
bodies,  much  larger  than  the  perinsBal  glands,  and 
lying  along  the  sides  and  posterior  smrface  of  the 
last  two  inobea  of  the  rectum. 
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SUt  up  with  scissors  the  urino-genital  canal  along  its 
whole  lengthy  in  the  mid-ventral  line, 

0.  The  aperture  of  the  utenu  mascnliniiB  is  a  large 
crescentic  opening  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
nrino-genital  canal, 
p.  The  Yemmontannm  is  a  small  vascular  papilla, 
in^mediately  behind  the  aperture  of  the  uterus 
masculinus. 

q.  The  apertures  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostatic  glandf 
are  small  slit-like  openings  at  the  sides  of  the 
verumontanum. 

B.  The  Female  Babbit. 

1.  The  urinary  system  is  the  same  as  in  the  male,  except 

that  the  ureters  open  into  the  bladder  much  further 
forwards,  close  to  its  anterior  end. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

Bemove  the  pelvic  symphysis  as  in  the  male  (p.  868) ;  and 
inflate  tlie  vagina  atid  bladder  with  a  blowpipe,  inserted  inU> 
the  vulva.  Ligature  the  vestibule  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  vulva,  to  prevent  the  air  escaping. 

a.  The  ovaries  are  a  pair  of  oval  bodies,  of  a  pale 

yellowish  colour,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  behind  the  kidneys  and  about  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia. 

On  their  surfaces  the  Graafian  follicles,  each 
of  which  contains  an  ovum,  are  visible  as  small 
rounded  semi-transparent  projections. 

b.  The  oviducts  are  formed  from  the  Miillerian  ducts 

of  the  embryo.  Their  anterior  ends  are  nar- 
row, and  form  the  Fallopian  tubes :  the  middle 
portions  are  wider,  and  become  the  uteri,  within 
which  the  young  are  developed ;  and  the  posterior 
ends  unite  to  form  a  median  tube,  the  vagina. 

i.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  a  pair  of  narrow,  slightly 
convoluted  tubea^  about  the  size  of  the  ureters. 
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They  lie  along  the  free  edges  of  the  broad 
lig^aments,  a  pair  of  folds  of  peritoneum  sus- 
pending them  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  anterior  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
form  wide,  membranous,  funnel-shaped  mouths, 
lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  ovaries,  and 
attached  to  their  anterior  ends. 

ii.  The  uteri,  which  are  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  are  a  pair 
of  thick-walled  tubes,  which  vary  enormously 
in  size  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
embryos,  and  the  stage  of  their  development. 
The  two  uteri  open  by  separate  apertures  into 
the  anterior  end  of  the  vagina. 

iii.  The  vagina  is  a  very  wide  median  tube,  com- 
mencing a  little  in  front  of  the  crests  of  the 
ilia,  and  extending  straight  back  to  unite, 
within  the  pelvic  cavity,  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  at  the  commencement  of  the  vestibule. 

o.  The  vestibnle  or  urino-g^nital  canal  is  a  wide 
median  tube,  commencing  opposite  the  hinder 
end  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  running  back 
ventral  to  the  rectum,  through  the  pelvic  cavity, 
to  the  vulva.  Its  walls  are  very  vascular,  and 
correspond  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  the  male. 

4.  The  clitoris  is  a  small  rod-like  body,  corresponding 
to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  lying  in  the  anterior 
or  ventral  wall  of  the  vestibule,  just  within  its 
external  opening.  It  ends  in  a  soft  conical  body, 
the  glans  olitoridis,  and  is  connected  with  the 
ischia  by  two  corpora  oavemosa  similar  to  those 
of  the  male,  but  of  smaller  size. 

€.  Cowper*s  glands  are  small,  and  lie  on  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  vestibule,  opposite  the  hinder  border 
of  the  pelvic  symphysis. 
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f.  The  perin»al  and  rectal  glands  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  male  (p.  855). 

Slit  up  with  scissors  the  vestibule  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  vagina  along  one  side.  Note  the  great  vascularity  of  the 
walls,  the  position  and  relations  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  bladder  into  the  vestibule. 

Slit  up  the  anterior  part  of  the  vaginal  along  the  mid- 
ventral  line,  to  expose  the  openings  of  the  uteri  into  the 
vagina.    Note  the  very  prominent  lips  of  these  openings. 


VIII.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  NECK. 

A  special  dissection  of  the  neck  is  desirable,  on  account  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  structures  contained  in  it,  more 
particularly  the  nerves.    (See  fig.  64,  p.  862.) 

Lay  the  rabbit  on  its  back  on  a  dissecting -board ;  and 
pin  back  the  head  so  as  to  extend  the  neck  fully.  Make  a 
median  ventral  incision  through  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and 
dissect  the  skin  away  from  the  underlying  parts,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  these. 

A.  The  Hyoid  Bone. 

The  body  of  the  hyoid  is  a  transverse  bar  of  bone,  deeply 
placed  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible,  and  about  midway 
between  the  hinder  end  of  the  mandibular  symphysis  and  the 
angles  of  the  jaw. 

The  posterior  comua  of  the  hyoid  are  a  pair  of  slender 
rods  of  bone,  about  half  an  inch  long,  running  backwards  and 
outwards  from  the  outer  angles  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid, 
parallel  to  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 

Determine  the  position  and  shape  of  the  hyoid  by  feeling 
with  the  finger. 

B.  The  Muscles  of  the  Neck. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  ventral  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  alone  described  here. 
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1.  The  sterno-mafltoid  mmoles  are  a  pair  of  narrow  but 

strong  moscalar  bands,  which  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  sternum,  close  to  the  middle  line, 
and  run  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  across 
the  front  of  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
processes  of  the  skull  immediately  behind  the  ears. 

Cut  through  the  right  stemo-inastoid  close  to  its  origin 
from  the  sternum,  and  turn  it  forwards.  Near  its  anterior 
end^  note,  and  carefully  preserve,  a  branch  of  the  spinal 
accessory  Tierve,  which  enters  the  muscle  on  its  inner  sidcp 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 

2.  The  stemo-hyoid  muscles  are  a  pair  of  broad  but  thin 

muscular  bands,  running  along  the  ventral  sur&ce 
of  the  neck.  They  arise  from  the  dorsal  surfEuse  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum,  where  the  two  are 
fused,  and  run  forwards  along  the  neck.  A  little 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  two  muscles  diverge 
slightly  from  each  other,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
bases  of  the  posterior  comua  of  the  hyoid.  Their 
hinder  ends  are  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoids. 

8.  The  stylo-hyoid  muscles  are  a  pair  of  short  muscles, 
running  almost  transversely  across  the  neck,  opposite 
the  angles  of  the  jaws.  They  arise  from  the  under 
sur£eM;e  of  the  tympanic  bullfe,  close  to  the  insertions 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  tips  of  the  posterior  comua  of  the  hyoid. 

4.  The  mandibular  muscles  are  a  pair  of  slender  muscles, 

triangular  in  shape,  which  arise  from  the  tips  of  the 
par-occipital  processes  of  the  ex-occipital  bones  by 
long  thin  tendons,  running  forwards  and  inwards, 
dorsal  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  parallel  to  the 
rami  of  the  mandible.  The  anterior  part  of  each  is 
muscular,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ramus  of  the  maiiiKMft  doee  to  the  symphysis. 

5.  The  ftemo^hyroii  bp  "4  ihin  bands  of 

musele,  lying  iaa  •  flemo-hyoid 
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muscles,  and  seen  on  dissecting  along  the  oater 
borders  of  the  latter.  They  are  fused  posteriorly, 
and  arise  from  the  sternum  as  a  median  band  in 
common  with  the  stemo-hyoid :  further  forwards  the 
muscles  diverge,  and  run  along  the  ventral  sur&oe 
and  sides  of  the  trachea,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

C.  The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Neck. 

The  two  most  important,  on  each  side,  are  the  followiog: 

1.  The  external  jugular  vein  has  already  been  seen  (p.  841). 

2.  The  carotid  artery  runs  forwards  along  the  outer  borders 

of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles. 

Clean  tlie  carotid  artery  carefully,  taking  great  care  to 
avoid  injuring  the  nerves  which  lie  close  alongside  it,  afid  a 
nerve,  the  ramus  descendens  of  the  hypoglossal,  which  crosses 
its  ventral  surface  about  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage . 

D.  The  Trachea. 

The  trachea  or  windpipe  is  a  straight  tube,  running  down 
the  neck  almost  in  the  middle  line.  It  is  only  partially 
exposed  at  present,  but  will  be  seen  better  in. the  course 
of  the  dissection.  Its  anterior  end,  which  lies  almost  im- 
mediately behind  the  hyoid,  is  dilated,  and  surrounded  on 
its  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces  by  the  wide  thjrroid  cartilage, 
which  forms  a  prominent  median  swelling  in  the  throat, 
between  the  rami  of  the  mandible.  Behind  this  is  the 
annular  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  wide  dorsally  and  narrow 
ventrally.  Behind  the  cricoid  the  trachea  narrows  slightly,  and 
is  strengthened  by  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings,  incomplete 
along  the  mid-dorsal  hne.  The  trachea  runs  backwards  along 
the  neck,  and,  entering  the  thorax,  divides  about  the  level  of 
the  middle  of  the  heart  into  the  right  and  left  bronchi,  which 
enter  the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 

E.  The  Thyroid  Body. 

The  thyroid  is  a  soft  vascular  body,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
lateral  lobes  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  i^axt  of  the  tra^hea^ 
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45onneoted  by  a  narrow  median  lobe,  which  runs  across  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  trachea  a  short  way  behind  the  thyroid 
-oartilage. 

F.  The  Venres  of  the  Neck. 

Expose  and  clean  tlie  following  nerves  on  cither  the  right 
-or  the  left  side  of  tlie  neck, 

1.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  the  eleventh  cranial  nerve, 

leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius, 
between  the  auditory  capsule  and  the  ex-occipital 
bone,  in  company  with  the  pneumogastric  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.  Outside  the  skull  it  runs  almost 
vertically  downwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and 
then  divides  into  branches  distributed  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  other  muscles. 

The  branch  to  the  stemo-mastoid  has  already  been  seen 
<(p.  859).  Folloto  this  back  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stem 
-of  the  nerve,  and  then  trace  this  latter  up  to  the  base  of  the 
3kulL 

2.  The  hjrpoglossal  nerve,  the  twelfth  cranial,  is  a  stout 

nerve  which  leaves  the  skull  by  the  condylar  fora- 
mina, immediately  behind  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  and  lies  at  first  very  close  to  the  pneumo- 
gastric, glosso-pharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves.  Outside  the  skull  it  runs  downwards  and 
inwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  then  turns 
forwards,  crossing  the  internal  carotid  artery  near 
the  point  of  division  of  the  carotid  into  internal  and 
external  carotids.  '  It  then  runs  forwards  and 
inwards  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle,  and  parallel  to  the  posterior  comu  of  the 
hyoid,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  the  muscles  of 
which  it  ends. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  readily  found,  where  it  turns  for- 
wards between  the  carotid  artery  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle ; 
it  should  be  followed  from  this  point  backwards  to  the  skulls 
^nd forwards  to  the  tongue. 
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a.  The  ramiu  desoendans  is  a  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, which  arises  from  the  main  nerve  just  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It  runs 
backwards  along  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  for 
about  half  an  inch.  It  then  crosses  the  carotid, 
about  the  level  of  the  hinder  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  runs  backwards  on  the  stemo-thyroid 
muscle,  to  which  as  well  as  to  the  stemo-hyoid  it 
sends  branches. 

The  ramus  descendens  is  readily  found  crossing  the  carotid 
about  the  point  named  above,  and  should  tJien  be  traced  back- 
wards along  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle,  and  forwards  to  the 
point  at  which  it  leaves  tlie  main  stem  of  the  hypoglossal, 

8.  The  pnenmogastric  or  vagus  nerve,  the  tenth  cranial, 
is  a  stout  nerve  which  leaves  the  skull  by  the  fora- 
men lacerum  posterius,  presenting  a  very  distinct 
ganglionic  swelling  near  its  origin.  It  runs  down- 
wards and  backwards  until  it  reaches  the  carotid 
artery,  and  then  straight  backwards  along  the  neck, 
lying  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  slightly 
dorsal  to,  the  carotid  artery.    Entering  tlie  thorax,. 


Fis.  64. — Lepiu  eunienlni.  Digseotion  to  show  the  nerves  of  the  neok. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  trachea  is  pushed  slightly  to  the  right  side. 
Two-thirds  natural  size.    (c.  ii.  u.) 

A0«  right  oarotiil  arten-.  AD.  iluntus  artoriiMU^,  with  loop  of  left  rcour- 
mt  iMJryngml  nerre  pfUMintr  beltiiid  it.  AO,  arch  of  aorta.  AP,  root  of 
DOlinoiMiy  artery.  AS.  rifrHt  ttnbcIaTiaii  artery,  with  loop  of  rlglit  rocurrvnt 
uxngmX  ncrre  passing  behind  it. 

jEA,  mandibalar  miiscle.  MD.  xtylo-hyniil  miiiw^lc.  MH,  fitcmo-hyoiiT 
nBMde  :  the  stemo-thyroid  in  wen  at  tlie  hinder  end  where  both  muscles  an^ 
eat  acr5s«.  MM,  sterno-niastoid  miucle.  MV,  posterior  coniu  of  li}-oid. 
XW.  daricle. 

ITO,  gloMO-pharyngeal  nerro.  P,  anterior  and  iM)t«tt>rior  portionH  of  right 
pnenmogutrio  nerve.  The  middle  portion  haii  lieon  reniovv<L  PA  left  pneu- 
mogastrlo  nerre.  PB.  ganglion  of  the  pneumogiistric  nnrve.  PO.  anterior 
lAcyngaal  nenre.  PD,  depressor  nerve.  PB,  PB.  right  and  left  n^iurrent 
lazyngeal  nerres.  Q.  Kpinal  iicceNiory  nerve.  B,  liyiioglossal  nerve.  BD, 
of  the* 


deseciiding  nmos  of  tlie  hypt>gloHf«I :  its  connectiouH  with  the  flrst  and  second 
spinal  nerves  are  not  showni  BB,  great  auricular  ncrre  arising  from  the 
tliird  cenrical  spinal  nerve.  BO,  BD,  SB,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  cervical 
spinal  nervesL  8H,  8K,  right  and  left  phrenic  nerv<>ti :  the  anterior  portion 
oi  tb«  Uffe  one  has  been  removetL  SL,  cervical  symiwtlietio  nerve.  BM, 
anterior  cervical  nnglion.     BN*  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

TM,  sabmaxUlary  gland.  TN*  Wharton's  duct.  TP,  oesophagus.  TR,. 
tnohaa.  TV,  lung.  TW.  diaphragm.  TZ,  ear,  cut  off  short.  vTi,  VB» 
laft  and  rtgbt  interior  renir  en  vie. 
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it  runs  alongside  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach, 
where  it  ends. 

Its  principal  branches  are  the  following  : 

Find  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  neck,  along  the  outer 
^ide  of  the  carotid  artery.  Follow  it  backwards  along  the 
neck  to  the  thorax,  and  forwards  to  the  skull. 

a.  The  anterior  laryngeal  nerye  is  a  small  nerve, 

arising  from  the  pneumogastric  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  runs 
almost  directly  inwards,  passing  dorsal  to  the 
carotid  artery,  and  ends  in  branches  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  (p.  866), 
and  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  sole  difficulty  in  dissecting  the  anterior  laryngeal  nerve 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  confusing  it  with  the  ramus  descendem 
of  the  hypoglossal.  This  is  avoided  if  it  be  remembered  that, 
while  both  nerves  cross  the  carotid  artery,  the  ramus  descendem 
lies  ventral  to  the  artery,  and  the  anterior  laryngeal  dorsal 
io  it. 

i.  The  depressor  nerve  is  a  very  slender  branch  of 
the  anterior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  runs  back- 
wards along  the  neck :  it  lies  dorsal  to  the 
carotid  artery,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  very 
close  to  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunk.  It  ends 
in  the  heart. 

FtTid  the  depressor  nerve  where  it  leaves  the  anterior 
laryngeal  nerve,  about  the  level  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
ihyroid  cartilage,  and  follow  it  backwards  along  the  neck. 
Its  dissection  in  the  thorax  is  diffi^cult. 

b.  The  posterior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  arises, 

on  the  right  side,  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  neck.  It  loops  round 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  then  runs  forwards 
along  the  neck,  lying  alongside  the  trachea,  and 
dorsal  to  the  carotid  art^r^^  or  ^^hil^  to  its 
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inner  side.    It;  supplies  all  the  mnscles  of  the 
Urynx,  except  tbe  crico- thyroid. 

On  the  left  Bide,  the  nerve  is  not*  given  off 

until  after  the  pneumogastric  baa  entered  the 

thorax.     It  loops  round  the  ductus  arteriosus, 

and  then  runs  forwards  along  the  neck  to  the 

larynx.     (See  fig.  Qi,  p.  862.) 

Find  the  n<rue,  as  it  loopt  rotind  the  subclavian  artery,  or 

on  the  left  side  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  arch  of  tlie  aorta ; 

and  follow  itfonoards  along  tlie  neck  to  the  larynx. 

The  carious  course  of  the  recmreat  laryngeal 
nerves  is  explained  by  tlie  shifting  backwards  of 
the  heart,  which  occura  during  development.    As 
this  shifting  involves  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels, 
these  nerves,  which  are  originally  straight,  be- 
come palled  out  into  loops. 
0.  BranehH  of  the  pnenmogutrio  to  the  heart,  Innga, 
and  cetophagai.     These  are  of  small  size,  and 
are  given  off  in  the  thorax  :  the  cardiac  branches 
end  in  a  plexus,  lying  between  the  roots  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Turn  the  lungs  and  heart  over  to  one  side :  follow  the 
pnmtmogastric  backwards  through  the  thorax,  alongside  the 
atophagus,  and  trace  out  its  branches. 

4.  The  oerrioal  lympsthetic  nerve  lies  alongside  the  trachea, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  depressor  nerve. 

About  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  dorsal 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  it  has  a  small  oval  swell- 
mg,  the  anterior  cervical  ganglion,  and  at  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  neck,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery  on  either  aide,  there  is  a  similar 
swelling,  the  middle  cerricsl  ganglion. 
The  sympathetic  nerves  are  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  easy  to  see  as  the  white  cords  of  the  pneumo- 
fftutrie  and  its  dranches. 
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5.  The  great  auricular  nerve  is  a  large  branch  of  the  third 

spinal  nerve,  given  off  immediately  after  the  nerve 
emerges  from  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  second 
and  third  cervical  vertebrsB.  It  nms  vertically  up- 
wards to  the  base  of  the  ear,  lying  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  about  half  an  inch 
behind  the  angle  .of  the  jaw :  it  then  continues  its 
course  along  tiie  outer  surface  of  the  pinna  of  the 
ear,  as  fsur  as  its  tip,  lying  just  beneath  the  skin. 

The  nerve  can  readily  be  felt  as  a  cord  running  aiong  the 
pinruiy  or  seen  by  holding  the  ear  up  to  the  light,  and  looking 
through  it. 

Having  determined  its  position  in  one  of  these  ways,  cut 
down  upon  it,  and  follow  it  to  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  down- 
wards to  its  point  of  origin  from  the  third  spinal  nerve. 

6.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  fourth  cervical 

nerve,  which  arises  just  beyond  the  point  of  emer- 
gence of  this  nerve  from  the  neural  canal,  and  runs 
back  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  Entering  the 
thorax  it  continues  its  course  backwards,  lying 
between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  ends  in  the 
diaphragm,  which  it  supplies  with  motor  fibres. 

In  the  neck  it  crosses  the  roots  of  the  hinder 
cervical  nerves  almost  at  right  angles.  It  receives 
a  small  branch  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  and 
sometimes  one  from  the  sixth,  as  it  passes  them. 

To  expose  the  phrenic  nerve  gently  press  the  heart  and 
right  lung  apart.  Follow  the  nerve  back  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  forwards  along  the  neck  to  its  origin. 

G.  The  Larynx. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
part  of  the  trachea.  The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  form 
its  outer  wall,  and  it  is  protected  in  front  by  the  epiglottis. 

Make  a  median  longitudinal  section  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tracJiea. 
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1.  The  thyroid  cartilage  foi-ms  the  most  anterior  ring  of 
the  trachea  :  it  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  along 
the  mid- ventral  line,  but  is  incomplete  dorsally. 

'2.  The  oriooid  cartilage,  or  second  ring  of  the  trachea,  is  a 
complete  ring,  lying  immediately  behind  the  thyroid. 
It  is  narrow  ventrally,  but  wide  dorsally;  and  articu- 
lates with  the  postero-dorsal  angles  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

8.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  a  pair  of  cartilaginous 
nodules,  articulated  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  dorsal 
sarface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

4.  The  Tontrioles  of  the  larynx  are  a  pair  of  shallow  lateral 
depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  larynx. 

^.  The  Tocal  oords  are  a  pair  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
strengthened  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  forming  the 
posterior  lips  of  the  ventricles.  They  are  attached 
dorsally  to  the  arytenoids,  and  at  their  ventral  ends 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  by  their  vibration 
that  the  voice  is  produced. 

6.  The  glottis  is  the  median  slit  between  the  vocal  cords, 

through  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 

7.  The  fidie  vocal  cords  are  folds  of  mucous  membrane 

similar  to  the  vocal  cords,  which  form  the  anterior 
boundaries  of  the  ventricles. 


IX.    THE   SYMPATHETIC  NEKVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists  of  a  double  chain 
of  ganglia,  lying  at  the  sides  of  and  ventral  to  the  spinal 
column ;  and  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  spinal 
nerves,  by  commissural  cords.  From  the  ganglia  nerves  are 
given  off,  some  of  which  follow  the  arteries,  and  end  in  their 
muscular  coats,  while  others  unite  to  form  plexuses,  with 
ganglionic  enlargements,  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  in  rela- 
tion with  the  heart  and  the  abdominal  \\«e^T^. 
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The  dissection  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system^  which 
is  not  easy,  is  best  performed  on  a  freshly-killed  rabbit. 

A.  The  gangliated  sympathetic  oords  are  a  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal  nerve  trunks  running  alongside  the  vertebral  column, 
and  linking  together  the  series  of  ganglia  through  which  thfr 
sympathetic  system  communicates  with  the  spinal  and  cranial 
nerves. 

1.  The  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  has  already  been  seen 

in  the  dissection  of  the  neck  (p.  865).  It  runs  along- 
side  the  depressor  nerve  and  close  to  the  trachea, 
and  presents  three  ganglionic  enlargements. 

a.  The  anterior  cervical  ganglion  is  an  elongated  pink 

ganglion  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ganglionic 
enlargement  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and 
slightly  ventral  to  this.  It  is  partially  hidden 
by  the  stylomastoid  muscle,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  cervical  ganglia. 

b.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  a  fusiform  thicken- 

ing of  the  sympathetic  cord  immediately  in  front 
of  the  subclavian  artery. 

c.  The  posterior  cervical  ganglion,  with  which  is 

usually  fused  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  is  a 
stellate  ganglion,  lying  dorsal  to  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  between  this  and  the  first  rib;  it 
receives  branches  from  the  last  cervical  and  first 
one  or  more  thoracic  spinal  nerves. 

2.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  of  each 

side  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,  crossing  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 
Small  ganglia  are  developed  on  it  at  the  points  where 
it  receives  branches  from  the  several  thoracic  spinal 
nerves.  Of  these  ganglia  the  first  is  usually  fused 
with  the  posterior  cervical  ganglion,  and  other 
variations  may  occur. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  thoracic  2)ortion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  is  readily  exyosed  by  turning  the  lung 
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OMT  to  the  opposite  side ;  the  anterior  portion  is  chsely  con- 
nected with  the  vessels  and  other  structures  at  the  anterior 
-end  of  the  thorax^  and  requires  careful  dissection, 

8.  The  abdominal  portioii  of  tho  gangliated  eori  of  oaeh 
flide  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  Inttbar 
vertebr»,  and  is  continued  through  the  peltio  region 
into  the  tail.  It'has  ganglionic  enlargements  at  the 
places  where  it  receives  branches  from  the  several 
spinal  nerves. 

B.  The  abdominal  plexuses  are  formed  by  nerves  which  are 
given  off  from  the  ganglia  of  the  main  longitudinal  cords. 
Thej  are  mostly  composed  of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  are 
henee  difficult  to  follow.  The  principal  components  of  these 
plexuses  are  the  following. 

1.  The  greater  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  ninth 
and  tenth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  runs  backwards 
through  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  to  end 
in  the  coeliac  ganghon. 

St.  The  leeser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  runs  alongside  the 
greater  splanchnic  nerve  to  the  cceHac  ganglion. 

8.  The  ocsliac  ganglion  is  a  flattened  oval  body  of  a  pinkish 
colour,  lying  in  the  mesentery  immediately  in  front 
of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  about  an  inch 
from  the  aorta.  It  receives  the  greater  and  lesser 
splanchnic  nerves  of  each  side. 

4.  The  anterior  mesenteric  ganglion,  which  is  also  un- 
paired, Hes  in  the  mesentery  immediately  behind  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  close  to  the  coeliac 
ganglion,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several 
nerves. 

^.  The  posterior  mesenteric  ganglion  lies  in  the  mesentery 
upon  the  posterior  mesenteric  artery  close  to  the 
point  where  this  branches  out  to  supply  the  rectum. 
It  is  connected  with  the  anterior  me«6Si\A'n!^  ^gbscL^^TL 
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by  nerves  which  can  be  seen  nmning  in  the  mesenterj 
parallel  to  its  dorsal  edge. 

From  these  three  ganglia  of  the  mesentery  nerves  are 
given  off  which  form  plexuses  supplying  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  digestive  system.  These  nerves  and  plexusea 
are  closely  associated  with  the  arteries,  but  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  follow  them  to  their  distribution. 


X.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  should  he  removed  directly  after  the  rabbit  is 
hilledy  and  placed  at  once  in  strong  spirit,  as  it  decomposes 
rapidly.  It  is  well  to  put  a  loose  pad  of  cotton  wool  in  tJie 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  place  the  brain  upon  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  flattening  from  contact  with  the  glass,  and  to  ensure 
free  access  of  tlie  spirit  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  ;  the  brain 
should  be  turned  over  after  it  has  been  a  few  hours  in  spirit. 

To  remove  the  brain,  first  skin  the  head  ;  then  expose  tJie 
brain  by  snipping  aioay,  with  the  bone  forceps,  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull,  beginning  at  the  foramen  magnum,  and  work 
ing  forwards.  Take  special  care  in  the  region  of  the  ears  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  floccular  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
are  lodged  in  the  floccular  fossce  of  the  periotic  bones  (p.  296). 

Having  completely  removed  the  roof  and  sides  of  tJie 
cranium  and  cut  through  the  dura  mater,  a  tough  fibrous 
membrane  which  lines  tlie  cranial  cavity,  cut  across  the  spinal 
cord  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  foramen  m^num,  and 
turn  out  the  brain  from  behind  forwards,  lifting  it  up  gently 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 

Note  and  identify  the  several  nerve-roots  as  you  do  so, 
and  cut  through  them  in  order,  close  to  the  skull-wall,  so  as 
to  leave  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible  attached  to  the  brain. 

Place  the  brain  in  spirit  at  once,  handling  it  with  great 
care,  as  it  is  very  soft  and  easily  damaged.  Leave  it  in  spirit 
for  three  orfo2ir  days,  and  then  dissect  it  as  described  below. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  rabbit's  brain  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  bram  oi  a  d.o^%\i>  ^\i^  xc^c^^^  vc^^Attaxit 
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9  between  the  two  being,  (1)  the  great  size  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheroB,  which  overlap  and  conceal  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  sorfaceB  of  the  thalomenceplialon  and  optic  lobes ; 
(2)  the  greater  size  and  more  compUcated  structure  of  the 
oerebellom ;  (8)  the  much  greater  development  of  the  trans- 
verse oommisanreB,  ooimecting  the  two  halves  of  the  brain 
with  each  other. 

Remove  the  hardened  brain  from  spirit,  and  examine  it  in 
a  amtdl  dish  of  water  or  weak  spirit. 

A.  The  Bnin-membrftnet. 

1.  ThedvTsmateris  the  tough  connective-tisBue membrane 

which  lines  the  cranial  cavity.  The  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  it  is  left  in  the  skull  on  removal  of  the 
brain.  It  projects  into  the  cranial  cavity  as  a  median 
vertical  fold,  the  fUx  cerebri,  which  lies  between 
the  hemisphereB ;  and  a  transverse  fold,  the  tento- 
rium, which  separates  the  hemispheres  from  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  The  pia  mater  is  a  much  thinner  and  very  vascular 

layer  of  coimective  tissue,  which  closely  invests  tho 
brain.  The  blood-vessels  nmning  to  and  from  tho 
brain  substance  lie  in  it. 

B.  Eztanal  Charaotan  of  the  Brain. 

Strip  off  the  pia  mater  frmn  the  brain  with  fine  forceps  as 
fvUy  cu  possible,  taking  great  care  on  the  base  of  the  brain 
not  to  drag  away  tJte  nerve-roots. 
1.  The  donal  nufkoe  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  aersbral  hemiipheret,  which  form  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  brain,  are  a  pair  of  broad 
triangular  bodies,  pointed  in  &ont  and  closely 
apposed  to  each  other  along  the  median  plane. 

Their  surfaces  are  smooth  and  convex :  they 
are  marked  by  a  few  shallow  grooves,  or  inloi ; 
and  are  divided  by  rather  more  conspicuous 
grooves  at  their  outer  edges  into  anterior  or 
AvjitsJ,  and  posterior  or  paiielal  \Q>tw. 
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The  two  bemUpbereB  are  connected  with  each 
other  b}'  a  large  transrerse  commisHure,  tlie 
oorpos  calloettm,  which  is  readily  seen  on  gently 
Beptrrating  tliP  hemispheres  with  the  handle  of  a 

scalpel, 

li.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  a  pair  of  large  club-ahaped 
bodies,  projecting  forwards  from  beneath  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  hemispheres. 

c.  The  thal&menceplialon  is  covered  by  the  hemi- 
spheres, and    cannot  be   seen   &om  the  dorsal 

surface. 


F:u.  &5. — Lepnt  otmioiilui.     The  br&in  d 
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d.  The  corpora  qnadn^emina,  or  optio  lobei,  i 

pairs  of  rounded  elevations  on  the  dorsal  siirfue 
of  the  brain,  and  almost  completely  covered  by 
the  hemiaghetea. 


I i- 
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e.  The  oerebellnm  is  a  large  transversely  elongated 
mass,  lying  behind  the  hemispheres.  It  is  divided 
into  a  large  median  lobe,  the  yermis,  and  two 
lateral  lobes,  to  the  outer  sides  of  which  are  the 
smaU  rounded  flocoular  lobes. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  marked 
by  dose-set  folds,  maialy  transverse  in  direction. 

1  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  part  of  the  brain 
beneath  and  behind  the  cerebellum.  It  is  some- 
what flattened  dorso-ventrally,  is  widest  in  front, 
and  gradually  narrows  behind,  passing  into  the 
spinal  cord. 

i.  The  velum  medullfls  anterius,  or  valve  of 
Yieussens,  is  a  thin  transparent  membrane, 
connecting  the  hinder  border  of  the  optic 
lobes  with  the  cerebellum,  and  roofing  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It 
lies  beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  must  be  gently  pressed  back- 
wards to  expose  it. 

ii.  The  velum  medullfls  posteriui  is  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,  forming  the  roof  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  :  it  is  covered 
in  front  by  the  cerebellum. 

g.  The  pineal  body  is  a  small  rounded  median  body, 
lying  on  the  optic  lobes,  and  connected  by  a 
stalk  with^the  roof  of  the  thalamencephalon. 

It  is  visible  on  the  dorsal  surface,  in  the  angle 
between  the  hinder  ends  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  the  cerebellum,  but  is  very  liable 
to  be  torn  away  with  the  dura  mater.  It  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  a  degenerate  eye. 

S.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  brain. 

a*  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  seen  from  below,  are 
closely  apposed  in  front,  but  diveT^*^  ^^q^^a^^A^  « 

§ 
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g.  The  crura  cerebri  are  two  large  bands  of  nerve-fibres^ 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  which 
run  forwards,  diverging  firom  each  other,  and 
connect  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

h.  The  medulla  oblongata,  as  seen  from  the  ventral 
surface,  is  broad  in  front  and  gradually  narrows 
behind.  It  is  marked  by  a  median  yentral  fissure, 
bordered  by  two  narrow  bands,  the  ventral 
pyramids.  At  the  outer  sides  of  the  pyramids, 
immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  are  a  pair 
of  oblong  patches  of  transverse  nerve-fibres,  the 
corpora  trapezoidea. 

C.  The  Hoots  of  the  Cerebral  Verves. 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  cerebral  or  cranial  nerves  in  the 
rabbit,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  pair, 
arise  from  the  ventral  surface  or  from  the  sides  of  the  brain. 

Identify,  and  clean  the  nerve  roots  on  one  side  of  the  hrain^ 
in  the  order  given  below,  taking  great  ca/re  not  to  drag  them 
away  from  the  brain. 

1.  The  ol£EU)tory  nerve  arises,  by  many  roots,  from  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  olfactory 
lobe.  These  roots  are  almost  necessarily  left  be- 
hind in  taking  out  the  brain. 

2.  The  optic  nerve  is  a  stout  nerve,  running  forwards  from 

the  anterior  border  of  the  optic  chiasma,  and  then 
curving  outwarjds. 

8.  The  oculo-motor  nerve  is  small,  and  arises  from  the  inner 
border  of  the  cms  cerebri,  close  to  the  noddle  line, 
and  immediately  behind  the  corpus  mammillare. 

4.  The  pathetic  nerve  is  very  small.  It  arises  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and  just  behind  the  optic  lobes.  It  then 
runs  round  the  side  of  the  brain  to  the  ventral  sur- 
face, lying  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  optic  lobe* 
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Find  the  nerve  on  the  ventral  Hurface^  and  follow  it  rou7id 
the  $ide  of  the  brain  to  its  origin. 

5.  The  trigeminal  nerre  is  very  large,  and  arises  by  two* 

elosely  apposed  roots  from  the  side  of  the  hinder 
border  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Of  the  two  roots  the 
inner  and  smaller  one  is  motor,  the  larger  outer  one^ 
sensory  in  function. 

6.  The  abduoent  nerve  is  very  slender,  and  arises  from  the 

ventral  surfEice  of  the  medulla,  close  to  the  middle: 
line,  and  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii. 

7.  The  fietcial  nerve  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ante- 

rior end  of  the  corpus  trapezoideum,  immediately 
behind  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

8.  The  auditory  nerve  is  large,  and  arises  from  the  side^ 

of  the  medulla,  immediately  behind  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  facial  nerve. 

9  and  10.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogaitrio  nerves 
arise  close  together,  by  many  slender  rootlets,  from 
the  side  of  the  medulla,  close  behind,  and  a  Uttle 
above  the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

11.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  arises  from  the  side  of  the 
medulla  and  spinal  cord  by  about  ten  rootlets,  the 
most  anterior  of  which  is  just  behind  the  pneuuio- 
gastric,  and  the  hindmost  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
spinal  nerve. 

19.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  arises  by  a  number  of  rootlets- 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ventral 
pyramid. 
D.  The  Mruotore  of  the  Brain. 

The  brain  is,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation,  tubular ;  its^ 
cavity  being  directly  continuous  with  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  From  a  very  early  stage  it  presents  a  series  of 
dilatation^  or  vesicles,  partially  separated  from  one  another 
by  constrictions.  Of  these  vesicles,  the  first  or  most  anterior 
one  is  the  fore-braiD,  or  thalamencephalon,  from  ^b\s.\N.iVL^ 
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•cerebral  hemispheres  arise  as  hollow  outgrowths ;  the  seoond 
vesicle  is  the  mid-brain  or  mesencephalon ;  and  the  succeeding 
•ones,  of  which  there  are  at  least  four  or  five,  are  spoken  of 
•collectively  as  the  hind-brain.  The  cavities  of  the  vesicles 
remain  in  communication  with  one  another  throughout  life, 
.and  are  spoken  of  in  the  adult  as  the  ventricles  of  the 
'brain. 

1.  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Gently  press  tJie  hemispheres  apart,  and  note  the  position 
-of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Then,  with  the  bach  of  a  knifcj  peel  off  the  portion  of  the 
right  Jiemi^phere  lying  above  the  corpus  callosum.  Keep  the 
brain  wet  with  spirit, 

i.  The  corpus  callosum  is  a  broad  horizontal  band 
of  fibres  connecting  the  two  hemispheres. 

ii.  The  structure  of  the  hemisphere. 

a.  The  outer  layer  or  cortex  is  a  superficial  invest- 
ment of  grey  matter,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick. 

/3.  The  central  or  medullary  portion  consists  of 
white  matter,  i,e,  of  medullated  nerve-fibres. 
The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  spread  out 
into,  and  are  continuous  with  ii, 

iii.  The  lateral  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  hemisphere. 

Cut  through  the  corpus  callosum  on  the  right  side,  so  as 
■to  open  the  lateral  ventricle  beneath  it.  Lift  up  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  carefully  cut  it  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  ven- 
iricle  fully,  leaving  a  narroxu  strip  along  its  inner  edge. 

The  lateral  ventricle,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  hemisphere,  is  wide  from  side  to  side, 
but  shallow  dorso-ventrally.  Anteriorly,  it 
extends  forwards  as  a  narrow  vertical  slit, 
the  anterior  comu,  which  lies  nearer  the  inner 
than  the  outer  sMxiayc^  oi  l\i^  \v!OTai«<^\3kac^» 
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Posteriori;,  tlie  lateral  ventricle  ciunres 
baokwftrda  and  inwards  towards  the  hinder 
end  of  Uie  faemiBphere  as  the  posterior  ooma ; 
and  from  its  outer  side,  a  little  behind  the 
middle    of    the    hemisphere,    a    descending 


Fia.  07- — Lepiu  onniBiiliu.     The  brain  (lissecteil  from  bbove.    Enlarged. 


lunio.    F,  ulerli 


um.  CA.rJll«r>o(itTeheUiim.  CB.cu 
CO,  oarpns  iMllci-un. :  tlie  riuM  bulf  !■ 
llunim.  CF,  anvulmr  lolw  of  ccnlirllii 
IT  Itmlt  cf  tjcHlj  nf  ffimli.  H<  lilppofAmiT 
lUuMMj  I0\ie.    OP.  ■nWrior  optto  kibc. 


comn  runs  outwards  and  downwards,  and 
then  curves  round  in  tlic  temporal  lobe  to  the 
ventral  region,  running  (o'n(Kt&&  &-&.&.  SsL-^viAa 
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almost  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  Iobe»  and 
ending  opposite  the  infandibulnm. 

Open  up  the  descending  comu  along  its  whole  length,  by 
carefully  cutting  away  the  outer  and  ventral  walls  of  the 
temporal  lobe, 

iv.  The  Mppocampiu  major  is  a  prominent  convex 
ridge,  projecting  into  the  floor  and  inner  side 
of  the  descending  comu,  along  its  whole 
length.    Compare  fig.  65,  p.  872. 

V.  The  corpus  striatum  is  a  thickened  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  hemisphere,  forming  the  outer  side 
and  floor  of  the  anterior  paft  of  the  lateral 
ventricle.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  hippocampus 
major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep 
groove,  running  obUquely  backwards  and  out- 
wards across  the  floor  of  the  ventricle. 

Ctit  away  carefully  the  outer  wall  of  the  anterior  comu  of 
ike  lateral  ventricle ,  including  the  corpus  striatum. 

vi.  The  septum  lucidum  is  the  thin  vertical  inner 
wall  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  anterior  comu. 
It  is  placed  opposite  the  corpus  striatum,  and 
ventral  to  the  corpus  callosum. 

vii.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  a  small  hole  imme- 
diately beneath  the  hinder  border  of  the  septum 
lucidum,  through  which  the  lateral  ventricle 
communicates  with  the  third  ventricle,  or 
ca\ity  of  the  thalamencephalon. 

viii.  The  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  is  a  narrow 
band,  lying  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
hippocampus  major.  Posteriorly  it  follows 
the  hippocampus  into  the  descending  comu ; 
while  anteriorly  it  becomes  continuous  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median 
plane,  forming  the  body  of  the  fornix,  imme- 
diately above  the  foramen  of  Monro. 

ix.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  thin  vascular  fold  of 
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the  inner  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  projecting 
into  the  descending  comu  in  front  of  the 
hippocampus  major,  and  closely  applied  to  the 
anterior  snrfiEtce  of  the  latter  along  its  whole 
length. 

X.  The  '  fifth  ventriole '  is  a  median  vertical  clefi 
between  the  right  and  left  hemispheres.  It 
lies  below  the  corpus  callosum  and  above  the 
fornix,  and  is  bounded  lateraUy  by  the  inner 
walls  of  the  two  hemispheres  (septum  lucidum). 
It  is  merely  a  part  of  the  space  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  partially  enclosed  by  the 
corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix;  and  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  '  ventricle  *  at  all. 

To  expose  the  fifth  ventricle  from  above,  carefully  reinove 
the  narrow  strip  of  the  corpiis  callosum  that  h4is  been  left 
<ilomi  the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere^  and  the  fifth  ventricle 
mill  he  seen  as  a  narrow  cleft  between  the  two  hemispJieres. 

xi.  The  hippocampal  sulcus  is  a  deep  groove  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  inwardly  projecting  fold  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  forms  the  hippocampus  mi^or. 

liemove  the  temporal  lobe  completely,  and  tJie  hippocamiyal 
sulcus  will  be  seen  on  its  inner  surface, 

b.  The  fore-brain,  or  thalamencephalon. 

i.  The  optic  thalami  are  a  pair  of  large  lateral 
thickenings  of  the  sides  of  the  fore-brain, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  optic  lobes, 
and  overlapped  by  the  temporal  lobes  of  the 
hemispheres.  They  are  separated  by  grooves 
from  the  cori)ora  striata  in  front,  and  the  optic 
lobes  behind. 

On  the  outer  and  ventral  surface  of  each 
optic  thalamus,  near  its  anterior  end,  is  a 
rounded  elevation,  the  corpnB  genioulatam« 

ii.  The  optio  tracts  are  a  i^Bax  ol  xvAXt^'v  \) 
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wluch  can  be  traoed  baokwards  and  apwards 
from  tbe  outer  ends  of  the  optic  ohiasma, 
over  tbe  surface  of  the  optio  thalami,  to  tbe 
anterior  borders  of  the  optic  lobes. 
Take  hold  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  right  optic  tract  with 

the  forces,  and  strip  it  off  the  optic  thcUamus,  so  at  to  lee 

its  origin  from  the  optic  lobe. 

iii.  Tbe  Telom  intarpoiitoin  is  a  thin  membnuie, 
forming  tbe  roof  of  the  third  ventricle.  On 
its  upper  sur&ice  is  a  plexas  of  blood-vesseK 


3.  6B. — L«piu  onnignlni.     Transveree  section  of  the  brain,  paasine 

tbtough  the  middle  commissurB  of  the  third  ventriole,  Th«  Bbading 
indicates  diagram  mati  call  J  the  distribution  ot  white  and  )^;m&Uer. 
The  section  is  token  somewhat  oblique!;,  so  as  to  show  different  parts 
on  the  two  sides,     (a.  u.  h.) 


tbe  tilrU  veiilricle  Bbon 


Hllabeortlielpftni 


D, 


continuous  with  the  choroid  plexuses  of  tbe 
lateral  ventricles. 
.  The  pineal  body  is  connected  hy  a  tnbnlar  stalk 
with    the  hinder  end  of   the  velum    inter- 
poaitom.  * 
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Remove  the  velum  interposituvif  so  as  to  open  the  third 
ventricle. 

V.  The  third  ventriole,  or  cavity  of  the  fore-brain^ 
is  a  median  vertical  cleft  between  the  optio 
thalami.  It  is  very  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
and  communicates  through  the  foramina  of 
Monro  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

0.  The  mid-brain,  or  mesencephalon. 

i.  The  corpora  qnadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  form 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  mid-brain,  and  are 
now  well  seen. 

ii.  The  omra  cerebri  form  the  base  of  the  mid- 
brain :  after  removal  of  the  optic  tracts  they 
can  be  traced  forwards  and  outwards  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the 
optic  thalami. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  brain. 

Divide  the  brain  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a  median 
longitudinal  section.  Place  the  left  half  in  a  small  dish  of 
spirit,  and  examine  its  inner  surface. 

If  the  dissection  has  been  properly  performed,  the  left  half 
of  the  brain  mill  be  uninjured.  If  it  luis  been  damaged,  a 
second  brain  should  be  taken,  and  bisected  as  directed  above. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemisphere. 

i.  The  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across,  and  its 
boundaries  can  easily  be  determined. 

ii.  The  body  of  the  fornix  is  a  thin  median  band 
lying  below  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  con- 
tinuous with  this  latter  behind,  but  in  front 
diverges  from  it  considerably,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being  the  fifth  ventricle. 

b.  The  fore-brain,  or  thalamenoephalon. 

i.  The  third  ventricle,  though  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side,  is  of  considerable  depth  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  ^ui&a^.    Qn^ra^  ^ 
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ita  nnrromiMS,  Its  boonduiei   u«  dUBeult 
to  determme. 
The  outlitie  of  the  third  ventriele  can  h»  rtndered  more 

obviont  by  adding  a  tittle  ink  or  other  colouring  matter  to  the 

spirit  in  which  the  brain  is  examined. 

a.  The  MmmiMiirH  of  tlM  tUM  ventriolft  are 
three  baods  of  trauBTerse  fibree,  connecting  its 
right  and  left  sides  with  each  other.  Of  the 
three  the  middle  one  alone  recJljr  oroBsea  tbe 
ca'vitj  of  the  ventricle. 


O.  DllacUiy  lobe.  OO.  aptio  rhlimmiL  ON,  l«tt  o^c  r 
PO,  poBt*rior  ™m«(Bure.  PV.  poin  YttroUI.  T,  pi 
'  tMliit'  VA.  Telum  medDllie  mMrini,  or  vilve  of  Vti 
niedalts  posl^riiiL 

m.tliirfveuirtclt.    IV,  tonrtli  Teutrtdp.    V.flftI 


.Lim.    CA.  cxupai 

rtbral  hanl^hcre, 
'lam  Intcrposltnm. 

e,  P.  pin™i  bodj. 
Tior  optic  kibe,  or 
Mil    Vp.  T.loin 


a.  The  anterior  commisniTe  is  a  small  band  of 
transverse  nerve-fibres,  in  the  snbstance  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  fornix. 
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fi.  The  middle  commisBiire  is  a  very  large  band 
of  fibres,  connecting  the  two  optic  thalami 
across  the  ventricle.  It  is  nearly  circular 
in  outHne,  and  crosses  the  ventricle  about 
its  middle,  filUng  up  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

y.  The  posterior  oommissnre  is  a  small  band  of 

transverse  fibres  in  the  roof  of  the  hinder 

end  of  the  third  ventricle,  just  in  front  of 

the  optic  lobes. 

iii.  The  velum  interpositnm  is  the  thin  membrane 

which  forms  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle. 

iv.  The  stalk  of  the  pineal  body  is  a  tubular  pro- 
longation, upwards  and  backwards,  of  the  roof 
of  the  ventricle,  just  in  front  of  the  posterior 
commissure. 

V.  The  lamina  terminalis  is  the  thin  anterior  wall 
of  the  ventricle. 

vi.  The  optic  chiasma  appears  in  this  section  as  a 
thickening  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior  end  of 
the  ventricle. 

vii.  The  infondibnlum  is  a  funnel-like  depression  of 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  about  the  middle 
of  its  length :  to  its  apex  the  pituitary  body 
is  attached. 

viii.  The  corpus  albicans  is  a  rounded  swelling  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle, 
in  the  hinder  wall  of  the  infundibulum. 

ix.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  a  vertical  sht-Uke 
opening  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  ventricle, 
between,  and  slightly  above  the  anterior  and 
middle  commissures.  It  leads  from  the  third 
to  the  lateral  ventricle. 

X.  The  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  is  a  slender 
band  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  side-wall  of  the 
ventricle,  running  backwards  «.wi  dor^nrsR^x^ 
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from  the  body  of  the   fornix,  beneath  the 

middle  commissure,  to  the  corpus  albicans,  in 

which  it  eods. 
c.  The  mid-brain,  or  mesenaepbalon. 

i.  The  Sylrlan  aqueduct,  or  iter  a  tertio  ad  qnar- 

tnm  Tentricolom,  is  the  cavity  or  ventricle  of 

the  mid- brain, 
ii.  The  optic  lobei,  or  corpora  qnadri^emina,  have 

moderately  thick  walls,  and  form  the  roof  of 

the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  which  is  prolonged  & 

short  distance  into  them. 
iii.  The  ciura  cerebri,  which  form  the  floor  of  the 

Sylvian  aqueduct,  are  very  thick. 


FiQ.  70.  lepot  oonicMlai.— Transverse  section  of  the  br&in,  pasBiot; 
tbrongh  the  wideBt  pait  of  the  oerebellum.  The  shading  indicales 
diagrammatical ly    the    distribatioii    of    white    and    grey  matter. 


d.  The  hind-brain. 

i.  The  fourth  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  hind- 
brain,  is  moderately  wide  from  side  to  side, 
but  shallow  from  above  donnwards.  It  has 
a  very  thin  roof,  but  thick  floor  and  sides. 

ii.  The  velum  medulln  anterius,  or  valve  of  Vieua- 
Beoi,  la  a  thiu  Ta^TabTane  «s.tendin(;  from  the 
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optic  lobes  to  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  the 
roof  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 

iii.  The  velum  medullsD  posterius  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane, forming  the  roof  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

iv.  The  cerebellum  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  surfiEU^, 
at  the  junction  of  the  vela  medullse  anterius 
and  posterius.  It  consists  of  an  outer  layer 
of  grey  matter,  which  is  very  deeply  folded, 
and  a  central  much-branched  mass  of  white 
matter,  the  section  having  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  arbor 
vitsD. 

V.  The  pom  Varolii  is  seen,  in  transverse  section, 
crossing  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hind-brain,  opposite  the  velum 
medullaB  anterius. 

8.  Transverse  sections  of  the  brain. 

If  another  brain  can  be  obtained,  it  slwuld  be  cut  with  a 
razor  into  a  series  of  transverse  sections,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  sections  arranged  in  order  in  a  dish  of 
spirit. 

Such  a  series  of  sections  affords  very  instructive 
views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  brain. 


^c'k 
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Chapter  XIV. 

THE   SKELETON  OP   THE   FOWL. 
GaUus  bankivus,  var.  doviesticvs. 

The  fowl's  skeleton  is,  on  account  of  its  larger  size,  more  con- 
venient for  study  than  that  of  the  pigeon.  The  differences 
between  the  two  are  of  but  slight  importance,  and  the  following 
description  will  practically  apply  to  either. 

The  bird's  skeleton  consists  essentially  of  the  same  parts 
as  the  rabbit's,  but  presents  certain  special  characteristics,  of 
which  the  more  important  are :  (1)  the  great  lightness  of 
the  bones,  many  of  which  contain  large  air-cavities ;  (2)  the 
marked  tendency  of  bones,  primitively  distinct,  to  fuse  with 
one  another  in  the  adult ;  (8)  the  modifications  in  the  hmb- 
girdles  and  limbs,  fitting  it  for  bipedal  locomotion  and  for  flight. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit's  skeleton,  the  names  of  the 
membrane-hones  are  printed  in  itahcs,  those  of  the  cartilage- 
bones  in  thick  type. 

I.    THE  AXIAL   SKELETON. 

The  axial  skeleton,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  is  divisible  into 
skull  and  vertebral  column. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Colnnm. 

As  compared  with  the  rabbit's,  the  vertebral  colunm  of 
the  bird  is  distinguished  by,  (1)  the  great  length  and  flexibihty 
of  the  neck,  the  cervical  portion  being  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  column  ;  (2)  the  rigidity  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  portions  of  the  column,  owing  to  the 
fusion  of  their  component  xettebt® ;  (^\  tiie  ^reat  length  of 
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that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  «with  which  the  pelvis  in 
connected ;  (4)  the  small  number  of  the  caudal  vertebrae,  and 
the  fusion  of  the  posterior  ones  to  form  the  pygostyle ;  (6)  the 
absence  of  epiphyses. 

The  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into  cervical,  thoracic, 
sacral,  and  caudal  regions;  the  boundaries  between  these 
being  ill-defined,  and  the  sacral  portion  being  further  divisible 
into  three  sub-sections. 

1.  The  cervical  vertebrsD.  The  boimdary  between  cervical 
and  thoracic  vertebrae  is  an  arbitrary  one,  of  no  mor- 
phological value,  and  is  not  easy  to  determine  in 
the  fowl.  It  is  usual  to  count  as  the  first  thoracic 
vertebra  the  most  anterior  one  which  bears  a  rib 
articulating  with  the  sternum,  and  to  name  all  the 
vertebrae  in  front  of  this  one  cervical.  Reckoned  in 
this  way  there  are  sixteen  cervical  vertebrae,  the  two 
hindmost  of  which  bear  well-developed  and  movably 
articulated  ribs,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  the 
sternum. 

In  the  following  description  the  vertebral  column 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  horizontally. 

a.  A  typical  cervical  vertebra :  any  one  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth. 

The  parts  of  the  vertebra  are  the  same  as  in  the 
ra])bit,  except  that  there  are  no  terminal  epiphyses. 
The  chief  peculiarities  are  the  following  : — 

i.  The  vertebra  is  very  long  and  light,  as  compared 
with  the  cervical  vertebra  of  a  rabbit. 

ii.  The  centrum  is  slender.  The  terminal  arti- 
cular surfaces  are  saddle-shaped,  the  anterior 
one  being  convex  from  above  downwards, 
and  concave  from  side  to  side ;  while  the 
posterior  surface,  which  is  larger  and  more 
prominent,  is  concave  from  above  downwards, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side.  These  saddle- 
shaped  articular  surfaces  are  very  character- 
istic of  the  cervical  vertebr®  oiVAt^^. 
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iii.  The  neural  arch  is  shorter  than  the  centrum, 
and  is  deeply  notched  in  the  middle  line,  both 
in  front  and  behind.  The  neural  arch  is  also 
notched  behind,  on  both  sides,  for  the  passage 
of  the  spinal  nerves. 

iv.  The  neural  spine  is  rudimentary  in  the  middle 
cervical  vertebrie. 

V.  The  transverse  processes  and  cervical  ribs.    At 

the  anterior  end  of  the  vertebra  an  irregular 
process  projects  outwards  at  each  side,  which 
is  perforated  at  its  base  by  a  large  foramen, 
and  is  produced  at  its  hinder  border  into  a 
sharp,  backwardly  directed  process. 

This  process  is  really  a  rib,  which,  as  in 
the  cervical  vertebrte  of  the  rabbit,  is  fused 
with  the  vertebra;  the  foramen  at  its  base 
transmits  the  vertebral  artery  and  corresponds 
to  the  notch  between  the  capitulum  and  tuber- 
culum  of  the  rib. 

\i.  The  zygapophyses. 

The  pre-zygapophjTses  are  borne  on  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes: 
their  articular  surfaces  are  flat,  and  face  up- 
wards and  inwards. 

The  post-zygapophyses  project  backwards 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  neural  arch, 
their  articular  surfaces  facing  downwards  and 
outwards. 


Fio.  71. — OaUuM  bankiTiif,  var.  domettiont.  The  left  half  of  the  skeleton. 
The  BkuU,  vertebral  colamn,  and  sternum  are  bisected  in  the  median 
plane,    (c.  h.  h.) 

A«  aoetabulam.  B»  cerebral  fossa.  CB,  cerebellar  foesa.  OI»,  clavicle. 
0O(  coracoid.  OB.  cerHcal  rib.  0 1.  first  eerrioal  Tertebra.  Vtit  femar. 
H0»  hypocleidium.  HIT,  hmneruii.  HY,  hyoid.  IF*  ilio-idatic  foramen. 
lit,  ilium.  18,  iachiam.  Ij,  lacnrmal  hone  MO- 8.  metacarpal  bone  of 
third  digit  MH',  mandible.  MBf  metosteon.  MT,  tano-metatamia. 
MT.  1«  metatarsal  bone  of  first  digit.  N,  nasal  bone.  OF.  optic  foramen. 
P.  premaxilla.  FB,  pnbea.  PIj,  palatine  bone.  FT.  pygostyle.  B.  radltu. 
BJO,  radial  carpal  bone.  8,  keel  of  the  sternum.  BC.  scapula.  T.  tibio- 
tanoa.  TH.4,  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  U,  ulna.  XJO.  ulnar  carpal  bone. 
UP,  uncinate  turoceas  of  rib.    Z,  infra-orbital  bar. 

1,  S,  Sf  4,  toe  lint,  second,  third,  and  touTt\\  v\\g\U. 
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b.  The  atlas,  or  first  vertebra,  is  very  short  and  ring- 

like.  Its  ventral  portion  is  thickened,  resembling 
a  centrum,  and  is  notched  above  to  receive  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis :  its  anterior  sur&ce 
is  deeply  cupped  to  articulate  with  the  occipital 
condyle  of  the  skull.  The  posterior  border  of 
the  neural  arch  is  produced  backwards  into  zyg- 
apophyses,  articulating  with  the  second  vertebra. 

c.  The  axis  or  second  vertebra  is,  with  the  exception 

of  the  atlas,  the  smallest  of  the  cervical  series : 
it  has  a  blunt  neural  spine,  but  no  transverse 
processes,  and  no  ribs.  The  centrum  is  produced 
in  front  into  the  slender  odontoid  process. 

d.  The  remaining  cervical  vertebrae.    The  third  and 

fourth  cenical  vertebrre  are  shorter  than  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  have  shoii;  thick  ribs,  and 
lateral  wing-like  ridges  placed  obhquely  along 
their  sides.  The  middle  cervicals  are  the  longest 
of  the  series,  and  the  hinder  ones  are  shorter  and 
more  massive.  The  last  cerncal  vertebra  is  fused 
with  the  first  thoracic. 

The  neural  spines  are  present,  though  small, 
in  the  anterior  cervical  vertebra ;  they  are  well 
developed  in  the  hinder  ones,  but  are  almost 
absent  in  the  middle  ones  of  the  region. 

The  hypapophyses  are  well  developed  in  the 
hindmost  half-dozen  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  nbs  are  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  vertebrie  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  but  are 
blunt  and  inconspicuous  in  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth veitebraj.  In  the  fifteenth  the  ribs  are 
well  developed,  and  movably  articulated  with 
the  vertebra  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  they  are  still 
larger,  and  resemble  the  thoracic  ribs,  but  do  not 
meet  the  sternum. 

2.  The  thoracic  vertebrae  are  five  in  number.    The  three 
anterior  ones  aie  ixx^^^  \^^'&^i)CL'et  vi^Tv.^  ^'hSJ^  ^^'^  Ns^si^* 
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cervical  vortelira;  their  centra,  arches,  and  \'arioua 
processes  being  confluent,  and  the  neural  spines  anil 
hypapophyacB  forming  continuous  dorsal  and  Tcntral 
ridges. 

The  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  is  free ;  and  the 
fifth  is  fused  with  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  its  trans- 
verse processes  abutting  against  and  fusing  with  the 
ilia. 
.  The  ■aornm  consiiits  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  vertebrio,  fused 
t<^ther  and  supporting  the  ilia.  It  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  regions. 

a.  The  three  anterior  saeral  vertebns  are  firmly  fused 

together,  and  with  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 
They  have  stout  transverse  processes,  which  abut 
against  the  ilia,  and  which  in  the  first  one  or 
two  are  single,  but  in  the  third  are  divided  into 
dorsal  find  ventral  portions,  the  latter  being  very 
stotit  and  projecting  directly  outwards  from  tlie 
broad  centruni.  The  neural  spines  of  these  ver^ 
tebne  are  fused  to  fonn  a  vertical  crest  of  bone, 
which  is  continuous  in  front  with  that  of  the  last 
thoracic  vertebra,  and  fused  along  its  edge  with 
the  dorsal  edges  of  the  ilia. 

b.  Behind    these  come  four  or  five  shorter  vertebne, 

with  broad  centra  fused  together.  Their  trans- 
verse jirocesses,  which  have  no  ventral  elements, 
are  united  to  form  bony  plates,  which  support  the 
ilia  along  their  outer  margins. 

Dctween  the  bodies  of  these  vertebra  and  the 
ilia,  are  the  deep  hollows  in  which  lie  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
«.  Next  come  saven  vertebrie,  the  centra  of  which  are 
compressed  laterally  in  the  anterior  ones,  and 
dorso-vent rally  in  tlie  hindmost  two  or  three. 
The  transverse  processes,  except  in  the  last,  are 
double  ;  the  dorsal  elements  fusing  to  form  baa^ 
platea,   continuous  with  those  ol  &e  -^%fu&a» 
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in  front  of  them.  The  ventral  elements  of  the 
transverse  processes  are  rod-like  in  the  case  of 
the  first  four  or  five  vertebra?,  and  are  regarded 
as  ribs,  because  they  ossify  independently  of  the 
centra  :  in  the  hinder  vertebrae,  they  are  smaUer. 
The  first  pair  of  these  ribs  are  much  stouter  than 
the  rest :  they  are  placed  in  the  adult  opposite 
the  acetabula,  with  the  walls  of  which  they  are 
connected  by  bony  ridges  nmning  across  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  ilia,  and  separating  the  fossae  for 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys 
from  each  other.  In  the  embryo,  and  in  the 
yoimg  chick,  these  ribs  are  some  distance  behind 
the  acetabiila,  and  are  no  larger  than  those  of 
the  succeeding  vertebrae. 

It  is  very  doubtful  how  many  of  these  vertebrae, 
and  which  ones,  correspond  to  the  sacral  vertebrae  of 
other  vertebrates,  usually  two  in  number.  Huxley 
considers  that  group  (b)  are  the  tnie  sacral  vertebwe, 
on  the  ground  that  the  spinal  nerves  associated  with 
them  unite  to  form  the  sacral  plexus.  Gegenbaur 
and  others  hold  that  two  or  more  of  the  vertebrae  in 
group  (c)  are  the  true  sacral  ones,  on  account  of  their 
possessing  separately  ossified  ribs. 

4.  The  caudal  vertebrae  consist  of  four  or  five  free  ones, 
and  a  terminal  pygostyle.  This  latter,  which  sup- 
ports the  rectriccB,  or  large  tail  feathers,  is  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  triangular  in  shape. 
It  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  five  or  six  vertebrjp, 
which  are  distinct  in  the  embryo. 

B.  The  Elba  and  Sternum. 
1.  The  ribs. 

a.  The  cervical  ribs.  As  already  noticed,  the  last  two 
cervical  ribs  of  each  side  are  alone  movably  arti- 
culated, the  remainder  being  fused  with  the  trans- 
verse ptoce^aea  oi  \.Vvfe  e.QTt^^'^^Ti<^xsi%^^TtAhr«a. 
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Of  these  (wo,  the  first  is  small,  but  has  distinct 
capitular  and  tubercular  articulations :  the  second 
Is  larger  and  bears  on  its  posterior  border  a  back- 
wardly  projecting  nncinata  procen,  which  over- 
laps the  next  rib. 
b.  The  tboraoio  ribs  are  five  on  each  side,  and  slightly 
increase  in   size  from  before  backwards :   each 
consists  of  vertebral  and  sternal  portions,  meeting 
at  an  angle, 
i.  The  vertebral  portioni  are  flattened  and  slightly 
curved  b&rs  of  bone,  which  articulate  by  capi- 
tular and  tubercular  surfaces  with  the  centra 
and  transverse  proceases  of  their  respective 
vertebra.    Uncinate  proceflsei  project  back- 
wards from  the  posterior  borders  of  all,  except 
the  last,  or  sometimes  the  last  two. 
ii.  The  ttemal  portiou  are  slender,  nearly  straight 
rods  of  bone,  which  run  forwards  and  down- 
wards, from  their  junctions  with  the  vertebral 
portions,  to  the  side  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sternum,  with  which  they  articulate. 

.  The  rtamam,  or  breastbone,  is  very  large,  and  projects 
back  for  beyond  the  ribs,  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.    Its  ventral  surface  is 
raised  into  a  prominent  vertical  crest  or  keel,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  muscles  moving  the  wings. 
i.  The  body  of  the  •temnm  is  a  somewhat  spoon- 
shaped  plate  of  bone  :  it  is  wide  and  stout 
in  front,  and  perforated  on  its  concave  dorsal 
surface  by  apertures,  through  which  the  air- 
sacs  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  bone : 
it  is  narrow  in  the  middle  portion  of  its  length, 
but  widens  somewhat  behind, 
ii.  The  manubrium  is  a  small  vertical  plate  of  bone, 
projecting  from  the  anterior  end  and  ventral 
surface  of  the  body. 
Ui.  rhecarina,orkeel,iBavetj'pTO"mMiftTA^iT»aisgii»K 
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crest  projecting  downwards  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  sternum,  and  slightly  thickened 
along  its  anterior  border,  which  is  concave. 

iv.  The  metostea  are  a  pair  of  large  processes,  pro- 
jecting backwards  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum.  Each  divides, 
close  to  its  origin,  into  two  large  flattened 
processes,  the  external  and  middle  xiphoid 
processes,  which  are  expanded  at  their  hinder 
ends. 

V.  The  costal  surfaces  are  the  lateral  borders  of  the 
body,  in  front  of  the  metostea :  they  are  notched 
for  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs. 

vi.  The  costal  processes  project  forwards  and  out- 
wards, in  front  of  the  costal  surfaces. 

vii.  The  coracoid  grooves  are  a  pair  of  deep  trans- 
verse grooves  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
of  the  sternum,  continuous  with  each  other, 
across  the  median  plane,  through  a  hole  in  the 
base  of  the  manubrium.  With  them  the 
ventral  ends  of  the  coracoid  bones  articulate. 

€.  The  Skull. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  bird*s  skull  are  : — (1)  its 
great  lightness ;  (2)  the  very  marked  tendency  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  to  fuse  together,  most  of  the  cranial  sutures 
being  closed,  and  the  outlines  of  the  bones  obliterated,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  ;  (3)  the  large  size  of  the  orbits,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  interorbital 
septum ;  (4)  the  prolongation  of  the  face  forwards  into  a  long 
conical  toothless  beak. 

The  skull  consists  of  the  same  essential  parts  as  that  of 
the  rabbit,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  following 
important  points :  (1)  there  is  only  a  single  occipital  condyle, 
for  articulation  with  the  atlas  vertebra ;  (2)  the  base  of  the 
skull  is  strengthened  by  a  large  membrane-bone,  the  basi- 
tomporal ;  (8)  the  orbits  are  placed  almost  entirely  in  front  of 
the  cranium,  instead  oi  \>€\o^  \\»,  «cA  ^x^  ^^^^x:^)^^  \ssssw 
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each  other  only  by  the  thm  interorbitol  septum ;  (4)  the 
lower  jaw  is  connected  with  the  BquamoBal  by  a.  movably 
articnlated  bone,  the  quadrate,  which  probably  corresponds 
to  either  the  incus  or  the  mallena  of  the  rabbit ;  (5)  there 
is  only  a  single  auditory  ossicle,  the  oolomella;  ((t|  there  are 
no  teeth. 

The  fowl's  skull  consists  of  cranial  and  hcial  portions 
which  are  loosely  connected  together,  and  capable  of  slight 
movement  upon  each  other.  The  cranial  portion  consists  of 
the  cranium  proper,  or  brain-case,  and  the  auditory  capsules : 
the  &cial  part  is  formed  by  the  jaws  and  the  olfactory  capsules. 


QJ  B  Q  J 
Sm.  73.— Oalliu  buiUTiu.     The  skull  Irom  tlie  light  side.     {t. 

lD«la(h«Biutiicbl«r  ■-'-     "  -■ "     "  — '-'•-' '■' ■ 


1.  The  onnlal  portion  of  the  skull  is  a  somewhat  conical 
bos  of  bone,  the  base  of  the  cone  forming  the  hinder 
end  of  the  skull,  and  the  ape:c  being  directed  forwards. 
In  the  young  skull  the  outlines  of  the  component 
boaes  can  be  readily  followed,  \>m,^  vd  ^%  v&v'^  'Cokj 
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are  indistinguishable.    The  following  are  the  main 
points  to  be  noticed. 

a.  The  hinder  end  of  the  cranium. 

i.  The  foramen  magnum  is  a  large,  nearly  circular 
aperture,  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  skull,  through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters 
the  cranial  cavity. 

ii.  The  occipital  condyle  is  a  rounded  knob,  im- 
mediately below  the  foramen  magnum,  into 
which  it  projects  sUghtly.  It  is  notched  in 
the  mid-dorsal  line,  and  has  below  it  a  deep 
pit-like  depression. 

iii.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 

on  each  side,  is  a  small  aperture,  immediately 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  occipital  condyle,  and 
slightly  ventral  to  it. 

iv.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  pneumogastric  and 
gloBBO-pharyngeal  nerves,  on  each  side,  is  a 
larger  hole,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
outer  side  of  that  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
and  midway  between  the  condyle  and  the  rim 
of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

V.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  above  foramen,  and 
between  it  and  the  tympanic  rim,  is  a  group 
of  three  or  four  larger  holes  :  some  of  these 
lead  into  the  tympanic  cavity  ;  while  the  most 
ventrally  situated  one  is  the  entrance  to  the 
carotid  canal,  which  traverses  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  lodges  the  carotid  artery. 

vi.  The  lambdoidal  crest  is  a  prominent  ridge  of 
bone  surrounding  the  dorsal  half  of  the  hinder 
end  of  the  skull,  and  separating  the  occipital 
from  the  parietal  region. 

1).  The  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium. 

i.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  wide  behind,  where  it  is 
coveted  b^  ttt^bTO^ix^sMj^waa  bati-tem^ra^ 
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a  membrane-bone  which  forms  part  of  the 
bonndaries  of  the  tympanic  ca^'ities,  and  pro- 
bably corresponds  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
para-aphenoid  of  the  &og. 

In  front  of  the  basi- temporal,  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  narrow,  and  formfd  by  the  tos- 
tmm,  or  thickenfd  vfnti-al  border  of  the  inter- 
orbital  septum. 

ii.  The  anterior  opening*  of  the  Emtachian  canali 
are  a  pair  of  f  m  ill  bolefi,  close  to  the  median 
plane,  and  opening  into  a  deep  notch  between 
the  anterior  end  of  the  basi-temporal  bone  and 
the  rostrum. 

iii.  The  foramina  of  exit  for  the  carotid  oanali 
are  a  pair  of  small  holes,  near  the  middle  line, 
and  immediately  to  the  outer  sides  of  the 
Eustachian  apertures.  They  are  connected 
with  each  ottier  by  a  canal,  traversing  the 
base  of  tlic  skull. 

Pass  a  bristle  along  the  carotid  canal  of  one  side,  and 
through  the  traitsversc  catial/rom  side  to  side. 

G.  The  ride  of  the  cranium. 

i.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  a  hemispherical  depres- 
sion, at  the  side  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull, 
bounded  above  by  the  squamosa/  and  below  by 
the  basi-tempvral  The  tympanic  membiaiw 
is  attached  just  within  its  prominent  tip. 

Within  the  tympanic  cavity  can  be  seen 
the  following. 
a.  The  fenestral  receu  is  an  oval  depression  in 
the  middle  of  the  cup,  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  an  upper  hole,  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
and  a  lower,  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
former  of  these  lodges  during  life  the  iimer 
end  of  the  auditory  ossicle,  or  columella,  a 
slender  bar  of  bone  &n&  cax^^\af,%,  '^da  (xohis 
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end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

p.  The  posterior  opening  of  the  Eustachian  eanal 

is  a  fminel-like  depression,  at  the  ventral 
and  anterior  comer  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
The  tube  into  which  it  leads  passes  forwards 
and  inwards,  between  the  basi-temporal  and 
the  true  base  of  the  cranium,  to  open,  as 
abeady  seen,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  close 
to  the  middle  line. 

Pass  a  Iristle  along  the  Eustachian  canal  of  one  side,  from 
behind  forwards, 

y.  The  anterior  tympanic  recess  is  a  slit-like 
depression,  immediately  above  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  with  which 
it  is  often  confluent. 

t.  The  posterior  tympanic    recess   is  a  large 

depression,  close  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the 

tympanic  cavity,  and  just  above  the  fenes- 

tral  recess. 

ii.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal  is  a 

thin  bar    of  bone,   which    projects  forwards 

almost  horizontally  from   the  anterior    and 

upper  edge  of  the  tympanic  cavity.     Its  distal 

end  meets,  and  often  fuses  with,  the  post-orbital 

process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

iii.  The  articular  surface  for  the  quadrate  is  a 
depression  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  between  it  and 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosaL 

iv.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  trigeminal  nerve 
is  a  round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  skull,  below 
and  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
quadi^te. 

V.  The  orbit  is  a  very  large  depression  in  the  side 
of  the  skull,  which  lodges  the  eyeball :  it  is 
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bounded  above  by  the  frontal  bone;  in  front, 
by  ihe  frontal  and  lacrymal  bonee,  the  latter 
of  Thloh  ifl  produced  downwards  at  its  anterior 
end  into  a  slender  carved  process.  Behind, 
the  orbit  is  boimded  by  the  frontal  with 
its  poet-orbital  process,  and  b;  the  all- 
sphenoid ;  and  on  the  inner  side  it  is  separated 
from  the  orbit  of  the  other  side  by  the  inteiv 
orbital  septain,  a  thin  vertical  pUte  of  bone, 
formed  fay  the  coalescence  of  the  ia«4phanold 
and  orbitcMphenoid  behind,  and  the  mM- 
ethmoid  in  front  and  above.  The  lover  edge 
of  the  septum  is  thickened,  forming  the  ros- 
trum, and  is  covered  by  a  membrane-bone,  the 
para^tpherwd. 

Below,  the  orbit  is  very  incomplete ;  its 
outer  margin  is  formed  by  the  slender  Eygo- 
matio  arch,  and  its  floor,  nearer  the  middle 
line,  is  formed  in  part  by  the  palaUne  and 
pterygoid  bones. 

vi.  The  foramen  of  exit  fbr  the  olfisotory  nervM  is 
a  median  opening,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
cranium,  and  is  continued  forwards  as  a 
horizontal  slit,  between  the  Inter-orbital  sep- 
tum and  the  frontal  bones. 

vii.  The  optio  foramen  is  a  large  median  bole  in 
the  orbito-sphenoid  bones,  opening  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  orbits,  and  continued 
forwards  as  a  semicircular  notch  in  the  inter- 
orbital  septum. 

Till.  The  foramina  of  exit  for  the  third  snd  fbnith 
nerves   are  small  holes,  immediately  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  sometimes 
confluent  with  it. 
.  The  dorsal  torfaoe  of  the  oraninm. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  craninm  is  rounded, 
And  Armed  almost  entueVj  'b^  ^^  ^jwc^^ls^  %sA 


^     T. 
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frontal  bones.  It  is  broad  behind,  narrower  in 
front ;  and  separated  by  a  sharp,  ahnost  transrerse 
line  from  the  facial  part  of  the  sknll.  The  an- 
terior ends  of  the  frontal  bones  diverge  slightly 
from  each  other,  and  allow  the  mesethmoid  to 
come  to  the  surfarce  between  them. 

2.  The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  lies  below  and  in  front  of 
the  cranial  portion,  with  which  it  is  only  loosely 
connected.  It  consists  of,  (1)  the  olfactory  capsules, 
and  the  bones  associated  with  them  ;  (2)  the  skeletal 
elements  of  the  jaws,  and  the  hyoid  apparatus. 

a.  The  olfactory  capsules  and  associated  bones.    The 

olfactory  capsules  themselves  remain  in  a  car- 
tilaginous condition  throughout  life,  and  are 
therefore  absent  in  macerated  skulls.  They  are 
separated  only  by  a  thin  vertical  septum,  and 
almost  completely  fill  the  conical  space  which,  in 
the  dried  skull,  lies  between  the  anterior  end  of 
the  orbit  and  the  tip  of  the  beak.  Each  olfactory 
capsule  has  its  carity  complicated  by  a  spirally 
rolled  lamina  of  cartilage,  which  projects  inwards 
from  its  outer  wall. 

In  relation  with  the  olfactory  capsules  are  the 
following  bones. 

i.  The  nasals  are  a  pair  of  thin  lamellar  bones, 
which  cover  the  sides  of  the  hinder  ends  of 
the  olfactory  capsules.  Behind,  they  are  fused 
with  the  anterior  ends  of  the  frontals ;  while 
their  anterior  borders  are  divided  by  deep 
notches  into  superior  and  inferior  processes, 
which  embrace  the  external  narial  openings, 
and  are  closely  coimected  with  processes  of 
the  premaxillce. 

ii.  The  vomer  is  a  slender  median  bony  rod,  which 
lies  below  the  hinder  part  of  the  olfactory 
capsules,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
"paia-s^VieiiQivi..    \.\»  ^a  ^^^^  ycl  ^tf^\SL&  birds. 
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b.  The  nppflr  jaw.  The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  tiB 
seen  from  the  ventral  surface,  form  on  each  side 
two  bony  arcades,  which  are  fused  together  in 
front  to  form  the  beak,  and  are  closely  approxi- 
mated behind,  but  widely  separated  from  each 
other  along  the  greater  part  of  their  course. 
The  inner  arcade  is  formed  by  the  pterygoid  and 
palatine  bones,  which  articulate  with  the  rostrum : 
the  outer  arcade  conaiats  of  the  slender  sub-orbital 
bar  and  the  premaxilla. 

The  upper  jaw  is  comiected  with  the  anterior 
end  of  the  frontals,  and  with  the   mesethmoid. 
Posteriorly,  it  is  slung  up  to  the  side  of  the  skull, 
just  in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  by  the  quad- 
rate bones, 
i.  The  pterygoid  is  a  short  stout  bone,  forming  the 
hinder  part  of  the  inner  arcade.    It  articu- 
lates at  its  outer  and  posterior  end  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  quadrate,  and  at  its  in- 
ner and  anterior  end  with  the  rostrum,  along 
which  it  can  slide. 
ii.  The  palatine  is  a  slender  horizontal  bar  of  bone 
lying  in  front  of  the  pterygoid,  and  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  inner  arcade.     Behind,  it 
articulates  with  the  pterygoid,  and  is  expanded 
into  a  broad  lamella,  which  articulateB  with 
the  rostrum  along  ita  inner  edge.    In  front,  the 
palatine  is  wedged  in  between  the  maxilla  and 
the  premaxilla. 
iii.  The  premaxilla  is  a  trirodiate  bone,  the  anterior 
part  of  which  ia  ankylosed  with  its  fellow  in 
the  median  plane  to  form  the  tip  of  the  beak, 
while  the  three  processea  diverge  backwards. 
The  ascending  or  naaal  process,  which  is 
much  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  long 
slender  bar  of  bone,  which  runs  backwards 
and  upwards,  closely  applied  to  \te  feVVaii  <A 
the  opposite  side,  and  a\oTig  &6  \raw;T  «Aa 
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of  the  naaal  bone,  to  the  meBethmoid,  with 
which  it  isjoonneoted.  The  bone  is  very  thin 
and  elastio  at  ita  binder  end,  bo  as  to  oUowtrf 
ft  certain  omonnt  of  movement  of  the  facial 
on  the  aranial  portion  of  the  aknll. 

The  outer  or  muillar;  process  runs  back- 
wards and  slightly  ontwards,  forming  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  naaal  and 
maxillary  proceesea  of  the  ptemaxilla,  together 
with  the  saperior  and  inferior  prooeaaes  of 
the  naaal  bone,  anrroond  the  la^  aperture 
at  the  dde  of  the  beak  in  which  the  external 
narial  opening  lies. 

The  inner  or  palatine  process,  the  amaUest 
of  the  three,  is  a  narrow  plate  of  bone  which 
extends  horizontaUy  backwards,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  median  plane.  It  forma  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is  connected 
behind  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  palatine 

iv.  The  maxilla  is  a  slender  rod  of  bone,  lying 
behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  maxillary 
process  of  the  premaxilla,  and  forming  part 
of  the  sub-orbital  bar.  Its  anterior  end  is 
expanded  into  a  thin  horizontal  lamina  of 
bone,  the  maxillo-palatine  process,  which 
projects  inwards  towards  the  median  plane, 
lying  dorsal  to  the  palatine  bone. 

V.  Thejugal  is  a  very  slender  rod,  which  forma  the 
middle  portion  of  the  sub-orbital  bar.  It  Ues 
doraal  to  the  other  two  components  of  the 
bar,  and  its  exact  limits  are  not  recognisable 
in  the  adult. 

\i.  The  quadrato-jugal  is  the  hindmost  of  the 
three  components  of  the  sub-orbital  bar.  Its 
posterior  end  is  thickened,  and  articulates  with 
the  outer  aide  of  the  distal  end  of  the  quadrate. 
In   tioiAi  V(  ei.^1^^  ^jst:^^^  %&  ^ax  ^&  ^i»i 


maiiUa,  being  overlapped  for  a  ooOHiderable 
part  of  its  length  hy  ibe  jugal. 

c  The  mandibtilar  aroh  is  divided  into  two  portions 
of  very  unequal  length,  placed  almost  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  proximal  part  is  the 
qntdrst*  bone,  which  connects  both  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  with  the  cranitim :  the  distal  por- 
tion, forming  the  lower  jaw,  is  of  much  greater 
length,  is  fused  with  its  fellow  in  front,  and  is 
composed  of  several  bones  firmly  united  together. 

i.  The  qnadnte,  which  forms  the  suspensorium,  is 
a  stout  triradiate  bone.  Its  proximal  or  dorsal 
arm  articulates  with  a  cup-like  depression  in 
the  squamosal,  at  the  anterior  and  upper  border 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  between  this  and  the 
base  of  the  zygomatic  process. 

The  distal  or  ventral  arm,  which  is  the 
stoutest  of  the  three,  is  expanded  transversely 
at  its  lower  end,  and  forms  the  articular 
snrface  for  the  lower  jaw :  it  also  articulates 
at  its  outer  edge  with  the  quadra to-jugal,  and 
along  its  inner  margin  with  the  pterygoid. 

The  third  or  anterior  arm  of  the  quadrate 
is  a  more  slender  process,  which  projects  for- 
wards and  inwards  into  the  hinder  part  of  the 
orbit,  lying  parallel  to  and  above  the  pterygoid, 
ii.  The  Dundiblfl,  or  lower  jaw,  consists  of  a  pair 
of  long,  laterally  compressed  rami,  thickened 
and  expanded  at  their  hinder  ends,  where 
they  articulate  with  the  quadrates,  and  firmly 
united  together  in  the  median  plane  in  front. 
Like  the  upper  jaw,  it  bears  no  teeth,  but  is 
covered  by  a  homy  epidermal  sheath. 

Each  ramus  of  the  mandible  really  con- 
slats  of  five  bones,  one  of  which  is  developed 
in  the  primary  cartilaginous  aroh,  while  the 
others  are  formed  around  \^. 
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a.  The  articular  forms  the  expanded  poeierior 
end  of  the  ramus.  On  its  dorsal  surface 
is  the  elongated  and  slightly  concave  arti- 
cular sur&ce  for  the  quadrate :  behind  this 
the  bone  is  produced  backwards  and  upwards 
into  the  curved  posterior  articular  process ; 
and  on  the  inner  side  into  a  similar  but 
stouter  internal  articular  process. 

The  articular  is  continuous  in  front 
with  Meckel's  cartilage,  the  cartilaginous 
bar  of  the  mandibular  arch,  which  persists, 
even  in  the  adult,  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  length  of  the  mandible,  ensheathed  in 
membrane-bones. 

p.  The  angular  is  a  splint-like  bone  which 
imderlies  the  articular,  and  extends  for- 
wards along  the  ventral  edge  and  inner 
sur&kce  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

y.  The  supra^angular  forms  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  posterior  third  of  the  mandible,  along 
both  outer  and  inner  sur&ces.  Its  dorsal 
border  is  raised  into  a  small  coronoid  pro- 
cess, about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

8.  The  dentary  is  the  largest  of  the  bones  of 
the  jaw,  and  forms  the  distal  half  of  each 
ramus :  it  is  fused  with  its  fellow  in  front 
at  the  symphysis ;  and  posteriorly  it  extends 
back  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  supra- 
angular,  between  this  and  the  angular,  as 
far  as  the  articular. 

c.  The  splenial  is  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  apphed 
to  the  inner  surfeu^e  of  each  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  along  the  middle  half  of  its  length. 

d.  The  columella  and  the  hyoid  apparatus.    These 
may  conveniently  be  considered  together,  as  the 
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uppennost  part  of  the  hjoid  arch,  just  as  the 
quadrate  is  of  the  mandibular. 

L  The  oolumella  is  a  minute  and  slender  rod  of 
bone,  the  proximal  end  of  which  is  expanded 
into  an  oval  plate,  fitted  into  the  fenettrfr 
oyalif  of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  while  the 
outer  or  distal  end,  which  is  cartilaginous  and 
divided  into  three  diverging  arms,  is  attached 
to  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  serves  to  con- 
vey the  sound- vibrations  from  the  tympanic 
membrane  to  the  membrane  closing  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  so  to  the  internal  ear. 

Owing  to  its  small  size  and  slight  attach- 
ment, the  oolumella  is  often  lost  in  macerated 
skulls :  it  may,  however,  sometimes  be  found 
projecting  from  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

ii.  The  hyoid  apparatus  is  a  bony  framework,  lyin^^ 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  supporting  the 
tongue.  It  consists  of  a  median  jointed  rod 
of  bone  and  cartilage,  formed  of  glosso-hyal, 
basi-hyal,  and  basi-branchial;  to  the  sides  of 
which  are  attached  in  front  the  short  cerate- 
hyals,  and  further  back,  the  elongated  and 
jointed  th7ro-h]ral8,  the  ventral  portions  of 
the  first  branchial  arches. 


II.  THE  APPENDICULAR  SKELETON. 

A.  The  Pectoral  Oirdle. 

The  pectoral  girdle  is  stout,  and  is  firmly  connected  with 
the  sternum  to  give  support  to  the  wings.  It  differs  markedly 
fix>m  that  of  the  rabbit  in  the  large  size  of  the  coracoid, 
which  is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  scapula;  and  in  the 
completeness  of  the  clavicle. 

i.  The  scapula  is  a  long  flattened  blade-Uke  bone, 
which  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts 
lies  above  the  ribs,  a  diort  di&tiuiCA  fcom  and 
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almost  parallel  to  the  vertebral  oolunm.  It 
is  connected  by  muscles  with  both  the  ribs 
and  the  vertebne.  Its  anterior  end,  which 
is  expanded  and  firmly  connected  with  the 
coracoid,  bears  on  its  outer  surfieuse  a  shallow 
depression,  forming  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity ; 
and  is  produced  forwards,  at  its  inner  border, 
into  a  process  which  helps  to  form  the  canal 
for  the  tendon  of  the  second  pectoral  musde. 
ii.  The  ooracoid  is  a  stout  straight  bone,  running 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
sternum.  Its  upper  end  is  connected  behind 
and  at  its  inner  side  with  the  scapula,  and 
bears  on  its  outer  surface  a  cup-shaped  de- » 
pression,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  . 

Above  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  coracoid  is 
produced  upwards  and  inwards  into  a  strong 
process,  which,  with  the  corresponding  process 
of  the  scapula,  completes  the  foramen  trios- 
seam,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  second 
pectoral  muscle  passes  to  its  insertion  into 
the  back  of  the  humerus.  This  process  also 
articulates  with  the  clavicle. 

The  lower  end  of  the  coracoid  is  broad  and 
flattened,  and  bears  a  transversely  elongated 
surface,  articulating  with  the  anterior  end  of 
the  sternum, 
iii.  The  clavicles  are  a  pair  of  slender  curved  bones^ 
whose  upper  ends  are  slightly  expanded,  and 
connected,  as  described  above,  with  the  cora- 
coids ;  while  their  lower  ends  are  fused  together 
to  form  a  median,  laterally  compressed  plate. 

The  two  clavicles  together  form  the  for- 
cula  or  *  merrythought.' 

B.  The  Fore-Limb  or  Wing. 

The  wing  of  tVi^  bvt^  <iQTt^"s^w3L^  \i^  ^3aAl^^tfe-Vccc^i  ^1  ^Ja^ 
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nblnt,  bnt  differs  fram  it  in  sevenl  reapeota,  the  more  im- 
portant of  whicli  are:  (I)  the  complete  abseaoe  of  the  two 
outer  digits  ;  and,  {i)  the  fusion  of  the  distal  row  of  carpal 
bonea  with  the  three  persiatent  metocarpala  to  form  a  com- 
poand  bone,  the  oarpo-metaearpai. 

When  the  wing  is  extended  for  flight  its  sarfaces  and 
borders  correspond  to  those  of  the  primitive  vertebrate  limb, 
the  preaxial  border  being  directed  forwards,  the  postaxial 
backwards,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surbces  npwanU  and 
downwards  respectively.  When  the  wing  is  folded,  in  the 
position  of  rest,  the  three  main  divisions — arm,  fore-arm,  and 
hand — are  bent  on  each  other  like  the  letter  Z>  '•be  elbow 
pointing  backwards,  and  the  wrist  forwards.  Owing  to  a 
slight  rotation  at  the  shoulder -joint,  and  a  slight  obliquity  of 
the  elbow-joint,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  arm  now  faces 
inwards  and  npwarde ;  that  of  the  fore-arm  ontwards  and 
sli^tly  upwards;  while  in  the  hand,  which  is  bent  on  the 
lore-arm  in  a  position  of  extreme  abdaotibn,  the  dorsal  sur- 
boe  hoes  almost  directly  outwarda . 

1.  The  arm  has  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  homems  is  an   elongated,  slightly  curved 
bone,  expanded  at  both  ends. 

The  proximal  end,  or  head,  presents  a 
large,  convex,  vertically  elongated  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  bordered 
by  two  tuberosities,  which  are  preaxial  and 
postaxial  reapectively. 

The  preaxial  tuberosity  is  small,  bat  is 
continued  along  the  bone  as  the  prominent 
'  fbrwardly  directed  deltoid  ridge :  this  gives 
insertion  to  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid 
muscles ;  while  a  small  tubercle  at  its  proximal 
end,  and  partly  on  the  extensor  surboe, 
marks  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  second 
pectoral  muscle,  or  elevator  of  the  wing. 

The  postaxial  or  greater  tuberosity  is  much 
iai^r,  and  has  on  ila  eT.\iea«n  wirfaca  ^isss^ 
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pit,  thepneamatio  foramen^  leading  to  an  air- 
cavity  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  distal  end  of  the  homeras  bears  a 
trochlear  articular  sor&ce  for  the  radios  and 
ulna ;  the  radial  snrbuce  being  preaxial,  and 
placed  obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone ; 
the  ulnar  surface  being  postaxial,  and  trans- 
verse to  the  axis. 

2.  The  fore-arm  has  two  bones,  which  are  separate  from 
each  other  along  their  whole  length. 

i.  The  radius  is  slender  and  nearly  straight.  Its 
proximal  end,  or  head,  presents  a  terminal 
cup-shaped  articular  surface  for  the  preaxial 
condyle  of  the  humerus ;  and  its  distal  end 
articulates  with  the  carpus. 

ii.  The  ulna  is  rather  longer  and  much  stouter 
than  the  radius,  and  is  slightly  curved.  Its 
proximal  and  larger  end  has  a  large  articular 
surface  for  the  postaxial  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  beyond  which  it  projects  as  the 
blunt  olecranon  process.  Its  distal  end  arti- 
culates with  the  carpus,  and  with  the  radius. 

8.  The  wrist  consists,  in  the  embryo,  of  two  rows  of  carpals, 
a  proximal  row  of  two  and  a  distal  row  of  three.  Of 
these  the  two  proximal  carpals  persist  in  the  adults 
while  those  of  the  distal  row  fuse  with  the  meta- 
carpals to  form  the  compound  carpo-metacarpus. 

a.  The  proximal  row  of  carpals  consists  of  two  small 
irregular  bones. 

i.  The  radiale  lies  between  the  end  of  the  radius 
and  the  manus. 

ii.  The  ulnare  is  a  larger,  more  irregular  bone» 
which  articulates  proximally  with  the  ulna, 
and  is  notched  distally  to  receive  the  carpo- 
metacarpus.    It  is  very  freely  movable. 

4.  The  manus.    In  the  embryo  tlciete  «xe  fo\ir  sie\|arate  meta- 
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carpals,  correBponding  to  thoee  of  the  thumb  and 
next  three  digits  of  man.  In  the  adolt  the  first  three 
foae  together,  and  with  the  distal  row  of  carpals,  to 
form  the  oorpo-matacarpiu ;  while  the  fourth  eitiier 
diaappeara  completely,  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, fuses  with  the  third. 

a.  The  carpo-nutoowpaa  is  an  elongated  bone,  in  which 

the  three  component  metacarpals  can  readily  be 
distinguished. 
i.  The  flnt  metacarpal,  belonging  to  the  first  digit 
or  thumb,  is  very  short  and  stumpy,  forming 
a  small  projection  on  the   radial  aide  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  bone. 
ii.  The  second  metacarpal,  that  of  the  second  digit 
or  fore-finger,  is  a  stout  straight  bone,  enlarged 
at  its  ends,  and  giving  off  near  its  proximal 
end  a  process  from  its  ulnar  side. 
iii.  The  third  uutaoarpat  is  slightly  carved,  and  is 
more  slender  than  the  second,  with  which  it 
is  fused  at  both  ends. 

b.  The  phalangu. 

i.  The  poUex,  or  first  digit,  has  two  ph&langea,  the 

terminal  one  being  small. 
ii.  The  saoond  digitbas  three  phalanges,  the  proximal 

one  being  large  and  lamellar,  and  the  distal 

one  very  small, 
iii.  The  third  digit  has  only  a  single  phalanx. 

G.  The  Felvio  Girdle. 

The  pelvic  girdle  consists  of  the  same  three  elements  on 
each  side — ilium,  ischium,  and  pvbes — as  the  mamnmlian 
pelvis,  firom  which,  however,  it  difTers  widely  in  form.  The 
thran  component  bones  are  firmly  united  to  form  the  os  inno- 
miaatam;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  three  is  the  aoeta- 
bolum,  or  socket  for  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  ia  partially 
B  st  its  bottom. 
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i.  The  ilium  is  an  elongated  lamellar  bonOt  which 
extends  a  considerable  distance  both  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Its  inner 
border  is  connected  along  nearly  its  whole 
length  with  the  sacral  vertebrsB  and  their 
processes.  The  outer  surfiace  of  the  anterior 
part  is  concave,  that  of  the  posterior  part 
convex  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  forms, 
with  the  adjacent  vertebrse,  two  deeply  concave 
depressions  in  which  the  kidneys  lie.  On  the 
outer  sur&ce,  immediately  behind  and  above 
the  acetabulum,  is  a  projection,  the  anti- 
trochanter,  which  bears  on  its  outer  surf&ce 
an  articular  facet  for  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur. 

ii.  The  ischium  is  a  flattened  lamellar  bone,  pro- 
jecting almost  horizontally  backwards  from 
the  acetabulum,  of  which  it  forms  about  a 
third.  It  is  separated'  from  the  ilium,  just 
behind  the  acetabulum,  by  the  oval  ilio-foiatic 
foramen,  behind  which  the  two  bones  are  fused 
together. 

iii.  The  pubes  is  a  long  slender  bar  of  bone,  which 
projects  do^vnwards  and  backwards,  parallel  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  ischium.  It  forms  a 
very  small  part  of  the  ventral  border  of  the 
acetabulum,  in  front  of  which  it  extends  for- 
wards as  a  blunt  pre-pubic  process. 

Behind  the  acetabulum,  the  pubes  and 
ischium  are  separated  by  the  slit-like  obturator 
foramen,  behind  which  the  two  bones  are 
fused  for  a  short 'distance!  The  hinder  end  of 
the  pubes  is  thickened,  and  extends  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  ischium. 

D.  The  Hind-Limb. 

In  the  bird's  leg  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  fusion  of 
the  bones  which  is  c\iaTttA\i6rv&\^<^  ol^\?ci!^x  "^"^x?^^  Ql\kL^  ^^tAn.. 
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There  are  no  firee  tarsals,  the  proximal  row  having  fused 
with  the  tibia,  and  the  distal  row  with  the  metatarsals. 

The  position  of  the  limb  is  the  same  as  in  the  rabbit ;  the 
knee  pointing  forwards,  and  the  preaxial  border  being  internal 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  limb. 

1.  The  fhigh  has  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  fomur  has  a  cylindrical,  slightly  curved 
shaft,  and  enlarged  ends.  The  proximal  end 
is  produced  on  its  inner  side  into  a  rounded 
head,  articulating  with  the  acetabulum.  On 
the  outer  or  postaxial  side  of  the  head  is  an 
irregular  process,  the  great  trochanter,  be- 
tween which  and  the  head,  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  is  the  articular  surface  for 
the  anti-trochanter  of  the  ilium. 

The  distal  end  of  the  femur  presents,  in 
front,  a  deeply  grooved  pulley-like  surface  for 
the  patella,  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg :  this  surface  is 
bounded  laterally  by  two  prominent  condylar 
ridges,  which  articulate  with  the  tibia;  the 
outer  or  postaxial  condyle  having  on  its  pos- 
terior surface  a  deeply  grooved  facet  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula. 

2.  The  leg. 

i.  The  tibio-tarsus  is  a  large,  stout,  nearly  straight 
bone,  considerably  longer  than  the  femur :  it 
is  formed  by  fusion  of  the  tibia  with  the 
proximal  row  of  tarsals.  The  proximal  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  is  much  enlarged,  and 
bears  at  its  end  two  surfekces  which  articulate 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur:  on  its 
extensor  surface  is  the  prominent  onemial 
crest,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscle  of  the  thigh  is  inserted,  beyond  the 
patella. 

The  distal  end  o{  iVie  V^ou^  Yaa  ^  ^^t^xc^^^i^ 
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pulley-like  artioular  sor&ce  for  the  tarso- 
metatarsus.  The  distal  portion,  corresponding 
to  the  tarsal  bones,  is  easdlj  detached  in  the 
young  fowl. 
The  fibula  is  a  slender  bone,  closely  applied  to 
the  outer  or  postaxial  surface  of  the  tibio- 
tarsus,  with  which  it  is  often  fused.  Its  proxi- 
mal end  is  enlarged,  and  articulates  with  the 
femur ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  very  slender, 
and  usually  does  not  reach  to  the  ankle. 

8.  The  ankle-joint  is  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows 
of  tarsals  :  these  at  a  very  early  age  fuse  with  the 
tibia  and  metatarsus  respectively,  so  that  in  the 
adult  there  are  no  free  tarsal  bones. 

4.  The  pes.     The  first  four  digits  are  present :  the  meta- 
tarsal of  the  first  is  small  and  imperfect ;  those  of 
the  next  three  are  large,  and  are  fused  with  one 
another  and  with  the  distal  tarsal  row.    The  fifth  or 
postaxial  digit,  corresponding  to  the  Httle  toe  in  man, 
is  represented  by  a  rudimentary  metatarsal. 
a.  The  tarso-metatarsus  is  a  stout  straight  bone,  about 
as  long  as  the  femur,  and  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  distal  tarsal  row  with  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  metatarsals.      Its  proximal    end   is 
enlarged,  and  bears  terminally  two  cup-shaped 
facets  for  the  tibio-tarsus ;  on  its  posterior  surface 
is  a  prominent  ridge,  deeply  grooved  behind,  and 
traversed  at  its  base  by  a  longitudinal  canal,  for 
the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  toes.    Behind  the  ridge,  two  sesamoid  bones 
are  usually  present. 

In  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  three  metatarsals 
can  readily  be  distinguished.  They  do  not  lie 
quite  parallel  to  one  another,  the  middle  one 
being  slightly  posterior  to  the  other  two  at 
its  proximal  end,  and  anterior  distally. 

At  the  distal  end  of  the  bone^the  three  meta- 
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tarsals  separate  from  one  another,  and  each  ends 
in   a    pulley-like  surface  for  the  corresponding 
digit, 
b.  The  flnt  metataraal  is  incomplete,  its  distal  end 
alone   being   ossified.     It   is   a  small   irregular 
oodule  of  bone,  attached  by  ligament  to  the  inner 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  tarso-tneta tarsus,  a 
short  distance  above  its  distal  end. 
0.  The  digriti.    The  four  preaxial  digits  are  present. 
In  many  domestic  fowls,  notably  Dorkings,  an 
extra  or  supernumerary  toe  is  present  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot.     The  true  fifth,  or  postaxial 
digit,  is  always  absent, 
i.  The  hallux,  or  great  toe,  is  connected  with  the 
first  metatBTsal,  and  directed  backwards.    It 
consists  of  two  phalanges,  the  last  one  bear- 
ing a  claw. 
ii.  The  second  toe  is  directed  forwards  and  slightly 
inwards.    It  has  three  phalanges,  the  last  one 
clawed, 
iii.  The  third  toe  is  the  largest  and  is  directed  for- 
wards.   It  has  four  phalanges,  the  terminal 
one  clawed, 
iv.  The  fourth  toe  is  directed  forwards  and  out- 
wards.    It  has  five  phalanges,  and  the  distal 
one  is  clawed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
DISSECTION  OP  THE  PIGEON.    ColumbaUvia, 

BiBDS  are  in  many  respects  the  most  highly  differentiated 
vertebrates.  While  agreeing  in  their  essential  morphological 
characters  with  the  other  air-breathing  vertiebrates,  and  more 
especially  with  reptiles,  they  present  a  number  of  very  special 
characters,  chiefly  connected  with  the  power  of  flight. 

The  modifications  in  the  skeleton  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  :  in  the  other  systems  the  most  noteworthy 
features  are : — (1)  the  development  of  feathers,  which  are  very 
highly  specialised  products  of  the  epidermis ;  (2)  the  great  size 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  by  which  flight  is  effected  ;  (3)  the  pro- 
longation of  the  bronchi  through  the  lungs  into  spacious  thin- 
walled  air-sacs,'Jying  between  the  viscera,  and  prolonged  into 
several  of  the  bones ;  (4)  the  persistence  of  the  fourth  right 
aortic  arch,  instead  of,  as  in  mammals,  the  fourth  left,  to  form 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  (5)  the  lateral,  instead  of  dorsal,  posi- 
tion of  the  optic  lobes  of  the  brain ;  and  (6)  in  the  female,  the 
disappearance,  during  development,  of  the  ovary  and  oviduct 
of  the  right  side. 

Physiologically,  the  most  interesting  points  are  : — the  high 
temperature  of  the  blood,  which  exceeds  that  of  manunaJs, 
varying  between  100**  and  110°  F.  in  different  birds  ;  and  the 
modifications  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  expiration 
being  the  active  movement,  and  inspiration  almost  purely 
passive. 

Birds  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  of  large  sLse, 
are  protected  by  calcareous  shells.  The  eggs  are  fertilised  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  o\\dwfi>t  betote  tbie  ^hftll  ia  fomied^  and 
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hence  oommence  to  develop  before  they  are  laid.  The  ^g 
coDtains  within  itself  Huf&cient  nutriment  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  chick  up  to  the  time  of  hatchuig :  imd  all  that 
is  neoeBBaiy  to  ensure  development  is  that  the  egg,  after  it  is 
lud,  should  be  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  parent's 
body.  This  is  in  moat  birds  effected  by  incubation,  a  task 
ueoallj  fulfilled  by  the  hen  bird,  but  sometimes  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  cock. 

Pigeon$  thtnUd  be  killed  with  chloroform,  otherwite  tha 
lice  with  which  they  are  invariably  infested  may  prove  a  great 
nuisance.  Before  the  dissection  is  commenced,  the  bird  should 
be  thoroughly  plucked,  with  tlic  exception  of  one  of  tius  wings, 

on  which  the  feathers  may  be  left  till  later. 


I.    EXTEEKAL  CHABACTERS. 

Excepting  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs  and  the  toes,  nearly 
the  whole  smrface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  feathers. 

A.  The  Kain  SiTisIona  of  the  Body. 

1.  The  head  is  elongated  antero-poateriorly,  and  produced 

in  front  into  a  pointed  homy  beak. 

At  the  base  of  the  beak  is  a  naked  swollen  patch 
of  skin,  the  oere. 

At  the  sides  of  the  bead  are  the  large  eyes,  each 
provided  with  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  witJi  a  well- 
developed  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  a 
semi -transparent  fold  of  skin  which  can  be  drawn 
across  the  eye  from  its  anterior  angle  with  great 
rapidity. 

2.  The  neck  is  very  long  and  flexible. 

8.  The  tmnk  is  deep  dorso-ventrally,  and  somewhat  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side.    Along  the  mid-ventral 
line  is  a  prominent  ridge,  formed  by  the  ventral 
bolder  of  the  carina,  or  keel  of  the  sternum. 
Posteriorly  the  trunk  ends  In  &  ahoT^\>\MSi^>^K&. 
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B,  The  Limbs. 
1.  The  wing. 

Identify  the  several  bones  of  the  wing  by  feeling  tlietn 
through  the  skin.    Note  also  the  varying  positions  of  the  sur- 
faces of  tJie  several  divisions  of  the  tving,  when  it  is  extended 
and  folded  respectively  (p.  409). 

The  ala  spuria,  or  bastard  wing,  is  a  small  tuft 
of  feathers  attached  to  the  phalanx  of  the  first  digit 

%  The  leg. 

The  toes  and  the  tarso-metatarsal  region  are,  ex- 
cept in  some  domesticated  breeds,  devoid  of  feathers 
and  covered  with  large  homy  epidermal  scales.  The 
ends  of  the  toes  are  provided  with  homy  claws. 

C.  The  Feathers. 

The  possession  of  feathers,  wliich  are  specially  modified 
epidermal  structures,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  bird. 

1.  Structure  of  a  feather. 

Pull  out  one  of  the  large  feathers  from  the  wing  or  tail; 
and  note  in  it  tlie  following  points, 

a.  The  scapus,  or  stem,  is  a  stiff  axial  rod,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  feather.  It  consists  of 
two  dissimilar  portions. 

i.  The  calamus,  or  quill,  is  the  tubular,  semi- 
transparent  proximal  portion,  the  base  of 
which  is  inserted  in  the  skin.  At  the 
proximal  end  of  the  quill  there  is  a  smaU 
aperture,  the  inferior  umbilicus ;  and  at  its 
distal  end,  between  the  quill  and  the  vane, 
there  is  a  second  aperture,  the  superior 
umbilicus. 

ii.  The  rachis,  or  shaft,  is  the  distal  solid  portion 
of  \}cA  ^tem.    It  v&  «.  t&^rin^^  fiexible^  elastic 
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mil.  squiire  in  tranavergc  section,  anil  grooved 

iiliiDf!  its  ventral  surface. 

b.  The  Texillum,  or  vane,  if*  tlit>  flattened  portion  of  tlu! 

feather,  attaclied  alon^  the  sidea  of  the  I'acliiN. 

It  is  made  up  of  barbs  and  bnrliules. 

i.  The  baibl  are  a  Heriefl  of  narrow,  elastic  laniins^, 

nttacheil  by  their  bases  along  the  two  sides  of 

the  racliiR,  t>erpendioular  to  tlie  plane  of  the 

ii.  The  barbnleB  are  Hindi  t<inaller  processes,  wbicb 
form  (ringed  alooK  the  niden  of  the  barbs  :  they 
bear  hoolili'tfl,  which  hold  togeDier  the  adja- 
cent liarba,  amino  tfivo  the  featbur  that  renist- 
ance  to  the  air  on  which  the  bird's  power  of 
flight  ilepeiKiK. 

VarietieB  of  feathers, 
a.  Till' quill  feathers  tire  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings 
anil  tnil  ;   ibfy  :ire  of  two  kinds, 
i.  The  remiges,  or  winB-quills,  have  the  inner  or 
posterior  half  of  the  vano  much  broader  tbun 
the  outer  or  anterior  half.  '  They  are  divided 
intogi'onps  in  aneordance  with  the  bones  to 
which  the.v  are  nttached  ifig.  78,  p.  4*28). 

The  primary  qnill«  are  those  attached  to 
the  bonus  of  the  nianiiH,  Tliey  are  eleven  in 
number,  of  which  six  are  attached  to  tb" 
second  niotnearpal,  and  are  hence  called  meta- 
carpal qnilU :  one,  ad-digital,  is  attached 
to  the  phalanx  of  the  thinl  digit ;  two,  mid- 
digital,  to  ihe  prositual  phalanx  of  the  seoond 
digit ;  and  two,  pre-digital,  one  of  which  is 
small,  are  attached  to  the  distal  phalanx  of 
the  second  difn't. 

The  secondary  quills  are  those  attached  to 
(he  ulna. 
ii.  The  rectrices,  nv  tuil-tiwiVVR,  Wve  vW  \,-wcs\saN,-sc'^ 
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of  the  vane  about  equal  in  size.    They  are 
used  by  the  bird  for  steering  during  flight. 

They  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  wild 
rock-pigeon,  but  vary  in  domestic  breeds. 

b.  The  coTertsare  the  smaller  feathers  which  cover  the 

bases  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

c.  The  contour  feathers  are  the  short  soft  feathers 

covering  the  body  generally.  The  barbules  are 
less  perfectly  developed  than  in  the  quill-feathers, 
so  that  the  barbs  readily  separate  from  one  an- 
other, especially  at  the  base  of  the  vane. 

d.  The  filoplumes  are  the  minute  rudimentary  feathers 

left  in  the  skin  after  the  bird  has  been  plucked. 
Each  consists  of  a  hair-like  stem,  with  a  ver}- 
rudimentary  vane  at  its  apex. 

8.  Arrangement  of  the  feathers. 

The  feathers  are  attached  to  certain  definite  areas 
of  the  skin,  known  as  pterylsB,  the  intervening  tracts 
or  apteria  being  devoid  of  feathers.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  very  obvious  in  the  pigeon,  in  which  the 
feathers  are  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in 
many  birds.  Apteria  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the 
mid-ventral  and  mid-dorsal  regions  of  the  body,  and 
along  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  proximal  segments  of 
the  wings. 

D.  External  Apertures. 

a.  Median  apertures. 

i.  The  mouth  is  a  wide  slit-like  opening  in  the  long 
pointed  beak. 

ii.  The  doacal  aperture  is  a  transverse  slit,  with 
prominent  lips,  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  below  the  base  of  the  tail. 

b.  Paired  apertures. 

i.  The  nostrils    are    a  pair   of    oblique   slit-like 
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ii.  The  external  auditory  apertnrei  are  a  p(ur  of 
circular  openings,  below  and  elightlj  behind 
the  posterior  oi  cater  angles  of  the  eyes. 
Each  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  small,  back- 
wardly  directed  feathers,  the  anrionlan. 

Each  leads  inwards,  and  slightly  backwards 
and  downWEirdB,  to  the  tympanic  cavity. 

n.     DISSECTION  OF  THE  PECTORAL  MUSCLES. 

Remove  the  skin  fr6m  the  ventral  surface  of  the  thorax 
^ndfrom  one  shoulder,  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  first  pectoral 
mutclc.  Clean  this  muscle  along  its  whole  length,  defining  its 
boundaries  carefully. 

1.  The  flnt  or  preatpeetoral  muscle  is  large  and  triangular, 

and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  breast. 
It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  half 
of  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  clavicle,  and  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sternum.  Its  fibres  run  forwards  and  out- 
wards, converging  to  a  broad  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  bumeros. 
From  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  near  the 
shoulder,  a  slip  is  sent  off  to  the  skin. 

The  great  pectoral  is  the  main  depressor  of  the 
wing,  and  the  most  important  of  the  musoles  of 
flight. 

Cut  through  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  transversely  to  its 
Jibres,  and  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  Turn  the  two  halves 
of  the  mutcle  aside,  so  as  to  clearly  define  its  origin  and  inser- 
iion ;  then  cut  away  tiie  muscle  entirely, 

2.  The  second  pectoral  moiole  is  a  smaller  and  more 

deeply  placed  muscle,  similar  in  shape  to  the  first 
pectoral,  and  completely  covered  by  it. 

It  arises  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  side  of  the 
Jceei  ot  the  sternum,  and  tcom  &e  xmwit  ^tA  <A.  *&vb 
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ventral  surface  of  its  body.  Its  fibres  run  forwards 
and  outwards,  converging  to  be  inserted  into  a  long 
tendon,  which  passes  through  the  foramen  triosieiim^ 
formed  by  the  scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle,  and 
reaches  the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint,  where  it  is 
inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  humerus, 
near  the  greater  tuberosity. 

Owing  to  the  course  taken  by  its  tendon,  the 
muscle  elevates  the  wing,  and  so  opposes  the  great 
pectoral  muscle. 

To  see  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  second  pectoral 
mtiscle,  r&inove  or  push  aside  the  deltoid  muscle^  which  covers 
the  hack  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Test  the  action  of  the  muscle 
by  pulling  tlie  tendon, 

8.  The  third  pectoral  muscle  is  a  small  triangular  muscle^ 
arising  from  the^outer  border  of  the  posterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  coracoid,  and  from  the  costal  process  of 
the  sternum.  Its  fibres  run  forwards  and  outwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  postaxial  border  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  It  aids  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
in  depressing  the  wing. 

III.     DISSECTION   OF   THE  AIR-SACS. 

The  air-sacs  are  large  but  very  thin-walled  sacs,  Ijring 
mainly  along  the  sides  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  body-cavity. 
They  communicate,  as  already  noticed,  with  the  bronchi,  and 
they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion of  the  bird. 

Expiration  is  effected  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
muscles,  which  compress  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  driving 
the  air  from  the  air-sacs,  through  the  lungs  and  trachea. 

Inspiration  is  effected  by  the  eli9i.stic  expansion  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles:  this 
expansion  causes  an  inrush  of  air  along  the  trachea,  through 
the  lungs  and  into  the  air-sacs,  the  lungs  being  thus  filled 
with  firesh  air. 
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A  complete  dissection  of  the  air-sacs  is  not  easy  to  per- 
fonn,  Rnd  involves  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  other  structures. 
The  main  features  in  their  distribution  and  relations  can, 
however,  be  readily  determined,  as  described  below.  The 
dissection  of  the  air-sacs  must  precede  that  of  the  other 
systems,  as  if  they  are  once  cut  into,  the  walls  of  tlie  sacs 
oollapRe.  and  they  can  no  longer  be  inflated. 

The  air-sacs  are  nine  in  number :  a  median  InterolaTloalar, 
a  pair  of  cervical  or  prft-bronchial,  two  pairs  of  thoracic  or 
intormediate,  and  a  pair  of  abdominal  or  poRterior. 

Malce  a  median  ventral  incision  through  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  and  pin  out  the  flaps.  Note  the  cesophagns,  a  wide 
fleshy  median  tube ;  and  the  tracttea,  which  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  cesophagiis,  and  is  readily  recofjntsed  by  the  close-set 
rings  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Separate  the  trachea  from  t}ie  surroumUng  tissues  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Tieck,  anil  pass  a  ligature  round  it.  Slit 
Open  the  trachea  about  the  middle  of  its  length :  pass  a  blow- 
pipe down  the  trachea  through  tlie  slit,  and  tie  it  firmly  in. 
Inflate  the  lungs  and  air-sacs  through  the  bUno-pipe,  and 
tighten  the  ligature  round  the   trachea   to  prevent  the   air 


Make  a  mid-ventral  incision  through  the  skin  front  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  cloaca,  and  a  transverse 
incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  tlie  sternum.  Carry  the 
incisions  through  the  muscles  of  tlie  abdominal  walls,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  viscera  beneath,  and  reflect  the  flaps 
outwards. 

1,  The  posterior  or  abdominal  air-taca  are  a  pair  of  laige 

sacs,  with  very  thin  transparent  membranous  walls, 
which  lie  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
ventral  to  the  kidneys  bub  dorsal  to  the  intestine. 
At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen  they  come  close  up 
to  the  ventral  surface  when  inflated. 

Each  communicates  with  tlie  posterior  border  of 
the  corresponding  lung,  near  its  outer  angle. 

2.  The  potterioT  thoracic  au-iut  &iq  &  ''^  (A.  -ni3&«c 
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smaller  sacs,  lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  abdominal  sacs.  They  lie  mainly  posterior 
to  the  lungs,  but  overlap  the  ventral  surfaces  of  their 
hinder  ends. 

Each  communicates  with  the  outer  and  posterior 
angle  of  the  corresponding  lung. 

8.  The  anterior  thoracic  air-sacs  cover  the  ventral  surfiBces 
of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lungs,  and  extend 
back  so  as  to  overlap  the  posterior  thoracic  sacs. 
They  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  are  in  exten- 
sive contact  with  the  ribs  and  with  the  pericardium. 
Each  communicates  with  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  lung,  rather  in  front  of  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  not  far  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body. 

4.  The  interclavicular  air-sac  is  a  median  sac,  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  two  originally  distinct  ones.  It  consists 
of,  (1)  a  median  portion,  which  surrounds  the  hinder 
end  of  the  trachea,  and  can  readily  be  seen  in  the 
angle  between  the  two  clavicles ;  and  (2)  lateral 
diverticula,  one  of  which  runs  forwards  along  each 
side  of  the  trachea,  while  others  pass  outwards, 
beneath  the  coracoid,  and  open  into  large  axillary 
air-saos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shoulder- 
joints,  which  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the 
humeri. 

The  interclavicular  air-sac  opens  into  the  ventral 
surface  of  each  lung,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  main  bronchus. 

5.  The  cervical  air-saos  are  much*  smaller,  and  lie  in  front 
of  the  lungs  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  alongside  the 
vertebral  column. 

They  communicate  with  the  anterior  angles  or 
apices  of  the  lungs. 
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IV.    DISSECTION   OF   THE   DIQEBTIVE   SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Buccal  Cavity. 

Open  the  Tnoutk  slightly  ;  cut  through  the  chc£k,  parallel 
io  the  jaws,  for  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side;  and  turn 
■down  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  fully. 
Note  the  following  structures. 

1.  The  posterior  narial  apertore*  are  a  pair  of  long  narrow 
apertures,  lying  side  bj  side  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.    The  anterior  two-thirds  of  their  length  are 
hidden  by  a  pair  of  prominent  folds  of  the  mucouH 
membrane  of  the  palate. 
%  The  aperture  of  the  Buitaohian  tnbea  is  a  median  open- 
ing, behind  the  posterior  narial  apertures. 
Pass  a  bristle  through  the  aperture,  and  along  the  right 
4ind  left  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  tympanic  cavities. 

8.  The  tongue  ia  triangular,  ending  in  front  in  a  sharp, 
forwardly  directed  point ;  and  produced  behind  into 
s  pair  of  backwardly  directed  processes,  fringed  with 
fine  homy  processes. 

4.  The  glottis  is  an  oval  aperture,  with  tumid  lips,  in  the 

floor  of  the  mouth,  just  behind  the  tongue. 

5.  The  entrance  to  th«  osophagOB  ia  large  and  wide,  and 

situated  behind  the  glottis. 

B.  The  Abdominal  Tiseera  in  situ. 

JAft  up  the  hinder  end  of  the  sternum,  and  cut  through 
its  sides  about  midway  between  tlus  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 
Cut  through  the  coracoids  and  clavicles  about  the  middle  of 
their  length.  Detach  the  sternum  with  a  scalpel  from  the 
■underlying  parts,  ami  remove  it  entirely. 

1.  The  falciform  ligament  ia  a  median  vertical  sheet  of 
peritoneum,  connecting  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
atemam  with  the  underlying 'viscen,'.  W'nwt^m.^Ksw 
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in  front  with  the  pericardium,  and  behind  with  the 
omentum. 

2.  The  heart,  which  is  still  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  is 
large  and  conical,  with  the  apex  directed  backwards. 
It  lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

8.  The  lungs  are  spongy  bodies  lying  at  the  sides  of,  and 
dorsal  to,  the  heart,  and  very  largely  concealed  by  it* 

4.  The  liver  is  a  solid,  lobed  organ,  of  a  dark-red  colour, 

lying  "behind,  and  at  the  sides  of,  the  heart. 

5.  The  great  omentum  is  a  fold  of  mesentery  loaded  with 

fat,  covering  the  viscera  behind  the  hver.     It  is  con- 
tinuous in  front  with  the  falciform  Hgament. 

Lift  up  tlie  great  omentum  to  expose  the  organs  covered 
by  it. 

6.  The  gizzard  is  a  large  firm  body,  lying  immediately 

behind  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  imbedded  in  a 
deep  groove  in  its  substance. 

7.  The  duodenum  is  a  loop  of  intestine,  lying  along  tlie 

right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  embracing  the 
pancreas. 

8.  The  intestine  forms  a  convoluted   mass  in  the  hinder 

part  of  the  abdomen. 

0.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

Unravel  the  intestine  by  netting  through  the  mesentery 
close  to  it,  but  taking  care  not  to  pouch  tlie  duodenal  loop. 

Note  the  veins  in  the  mesentery,  which  collect  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  converge  to  form  the  portal 
vein,  which  enters  the  hver  in  the  notch  between  its  right 
and  left  lobes. 

Note  also,  and  preserve,  the  posterior  mesenteric  vein,, 
which  runs  in  the  mesenterial  fold  connecting  the  rectum  with 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

1.  The  (BsophaLgWA  (toTooicu^^^  >a»\»  "^^  \saiAKt  ^^w^  q£  the 
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buccal  cavity,  and  runs  back  through  the  neck  and 
thorax  to  the  stomach.  In  the  neck  it  is  thin-walled., 
and  dilates  behind  to  form  a  large  btlobed  sac,  tht> 
crop.  In  the  thorax,  where  it  is  much  narrower^ 
and  has  thick  muscular  walls,  the  oesophagus  lies- 
between  the  lungs  and  dorsal  to  the  heart. 

^.  The  ■tomaoh,  or  proTentriculiu,  lies  dorsal  to  the  lefb 
lobe  of  the  hver  :  it  is  rather  wider  than  th& 
fleaophogus,  and  has  thick  glandular  walls,  in  which 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted.  Attached  to  the  right 
side  of  the  proventriculus  is  a  small  red  body,  the- 
■pleen. 

8.  The  giuard  is  a  large  hard  body,  somewhat  flattened 
laterally,  and  with  very  thick  muscular  walls,  th& 
muscular  fibres  radiating  outwards  from  a  bluiah 
tendon  in  the  centre  of  each  lateral  surface.  It 
forms  a  powerful  mill  for  pirinding  the  food. 

The  proven triculuB  opens  into  the  gizzard  at  its 

dorsal  border,  and  rather  to  the  left  side ;  while  the 

duodenum  leaves  it  a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the 

same  spot. 

Split  open  the  gizzard  along  its  ventral  edge,  and  wath 

out  tht  contents.    Note  the  following  points  : — 

a.  The  great  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls. 

b.  The  thick  cuticular  lining  to  the  cavity  of  the 

gizzard,  in  which  small  atones  are  usually  found 
imbedded. 
0.  The  openings  of  the  proventriculus  and  duodenum, 
placed  side  by  side  at  the  dorsal  edge. 
4.  The  dnodeDom  is  a  U-shaped  loop,  formed  by  the  first 
part  of  the  intestine.    The  pancreas  lies  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  loop,  the  further  dissection  of  which 
will  be  postponed  until  the  liver  and  pancreas  are 
examined. 
B.  Tlie  jaudJintejtiiie  is  a  mucb  con\oVa.t&&.\.\^D«,^iue»^ 
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tmifonn  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length. 
6.  The  reotom,  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine,  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  commencement  is 
marked  by  a  pair  of  small  cffical  processes,  the  rectal 
dlTBitioula.  Posteriorly,  the  rectum  opens  into  the 
cloaca,  the  examination  of  which  should  be  deferred 
until  the  kidneys  have  been  dissected. 

D.  ThiS  Liver. 

The  liver  is  divided  into  a  larger  right,  and  a  smaller  left 
lobe,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  hollowed  and  grooved  to  re- 
eeire  the  heart,  duodenum,  and  gizzard. 

The  bile-diioti  are    two  in   number,  and   open  into   the 


1.  The  laft  bile-duet  is  a  wide  tube,  about  an  inch  long. 

which,  emerging  from  the  notch  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  runs  backwards  to  open 
into  the  proximal  limb  of  the  duodenum,  about  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  gizzard. 

2.  The  right  bile-duct  is  longer  and  narrower.    It  leaves 

the  liver  near  the  dorsal  margm  of  the  right  lobe, 

Flo.  73.— OolnubB  UvSil.— Duaection  of  the  male  from  the  right  aide. 
Halt  the  liver  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  ioteBtine  have  been 
removed.  In  the  right  wing,  the  bones  and  the  arrangement  ol  the 
primar;  and  gecondar;  leathers  are  shown.  The  reprodnative 
Cleans  are  omitted,     (a.  h.  u.) 

A,B0itrir.  AI>.id-<llg1tii]prlnui7(«t1ia.  B,  citernBt  uiKury  niMlui. 
BW,  iMtui]  wlnK.  O,  (BHplH(iu.  CA.  right  CBnlld  uury.  D,  crop. 
DA.  wrta.  n.  k«l  ol  tbc  ncmain.  F,  r\rU  luirlrlc.  O.  liirbt  Taitrlcle. 
HV.  bepatlo  Teln.  HI,  laK  bllf-duoe.  HS,  Hght  bllF-claci.  I,  lilaul 
eiiil  of  nonuch.  lA.  rl«fat  Innnmltuw  «n«r)'.  IV,  poBterlor  leiin  «v^ 
JA,  left  InnomlnaM  Hrurj.  JV.  right  iutiul"  "In.  ±.  iriiMnL  L.  li.er. 
M,  proilmil  llmh  ol  ■luo.lfnum.  MD,  lli*  two  coid-diglt»l  prliniry 
fettbfln     MP.  the  Rix  nieUfViml  prtn^mry  fut^iflm.     H  U  ^"^  ]Q«Uc»Tpal, 


Hl,llHtdlgtto( 


Xi.   third    melKarpil.       N.  closlsl    aDrrtun'. 


Ilgfl  of  mmniu.     OZ.dl«tal  pM«n>  o(   BTOmiil  digit  nf  lOKnuB.     P,™nc 
PA.  rlKht  peotonl  irtery.     FD.  pnsillirlta]  prlmur  futher.     FV.  P 
'elii.     PI,  Srsl  paocrettlc  .iuot.     PZ.  wconil  p.ncr«lic  ilnct     F  J, 
nnemtlo   duct.      ft.  pygortyl*.      S.  rectum.      HO,  ™dl»l  cupBl   bom 
tli,  iwlHcn  or   taU-feiitheni.      Bl,  third   digit  of   m»hiii.      8,  i^"" 
OA.  right  mibcldiUn   »rtcry,      BV,  right  anlolor  -rtam  ciiTii.     T,  rBiii« 
dlTerUoulam.     U,  klilncy.     iJC,  ulnu  cuhI  bona.    'V ,  v^Va.  "^  ,\«M- 
Xftimmi.    T.rmUoA.    Z,  ulnt 
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and  runs  back  to  open  into  the  distal  limb  of  the 
duodenum,  about  the  junction  of  its  middle  and 
distal  thirdR. 

E.  The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  is  a  compact  pinkish  gland  lying  in  the  loop 
of  the  duodenum,  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  and 
grooved  by  it. 

The  pancreatic  ducts  are  three  in  number,  and  all  open 
into  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenum. 

The  first  two  ducts  leave  the  right  border  of  the  gland 
about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  run  forwards,  parallel  to 
each  other,  to  open  close  together  into  the  distal  limb  of  the 
duodenum,  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  close  to  the 
right  bile-duct. 

The  third  pancreatic  duct  is  longer  than  the  others.  It 
leaves  the  gland  near  its  anterior  end,  and  runs  forwards  to 
open  into  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenum,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  small  intestine. 

Pin  out  the  duodenuvi  on  a  dissecting  board,  and  dissect 
the  bile-ducts  ami  paticreatic  ducts.  The  dissection  is  best 
jperforvied  under  water,  and  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

V.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Heart. 

The  heart  of  the  bird  is  of  large  size,  and  is  divided  into 
four  chambers,  those  of  the  right  side  being  completely 
separated  from  those  of  the  left.  The  right  side  of  the  heart 
receives  the  blood  which  is  brought  back  by  the  veins  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  drives  it  to  the  lungs  to  be  aerated :  from 
the  lungs  it  is  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence 
driven  all  over  the  body  through  the  arteries.  The  right  side 
of  the  heart  therefore  contains  venous  blood,  and  the  left  side 
arterial  blood. 

Open  tJie  pericardial  cavity  so  as  to  expose  the  heart  fully ; 
nnd  dissect  away  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  from  the  vessels 
at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
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The  heart  is  conical  in  shape,  with  the  apex  directed  hack- 
wards  and  slightly  to  the  left  side.  A  line  of  fat,  which  en- 
circles it,  macks  externally  the  division  into  auricular  and 
'ventricniar  portions. 

1.  The  aarienlar  portion  is  anterior  in  position,  and  forms 

the  hase  of  the  cone.  It  is  thin-walled,  dark  in 
colour,  and  divided  into  right  and  left  auricles,  the 
division  being  indicated  externally  by  a  line  of  fat. 

2.  The  TentricoUr  portion  is  posterior,  and  forms  the  apex 

of  the  cone.  It  is  much  thicker- walled  than  the 
auricular  portion,  and  paler  in  colour.  The  division 
betweep  right  and  left  ventricles  is  not  obvious 
externally. 

B.  The  Veiai. 

Tke  veins  should  be  dissected  before  the  arteries,  as  tliey 
lie  for  the  most  part  nearer  the  surface.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  or  tear  them,  a»  bleeding  occurs  freely,  and  i« 
apt  to  be  very  troublesome.  If  a  complete  dissection  is  re- 
quired, the  vetums  system  should  be  injected  from  either  the 
Jemoral  or  the  jugular  vein. 

1,  Vein*  opening  into  the  right  auricle.    The  right  auricle 

receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  whole  of  the  body 

by  three  large  veins,  the  Tense  oavn. 

a.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 

the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  right 

wing,  and  the  right  side  of  the  breast. 

It  is  a  short  wide  vein,  about  a  quarter  of  an 

inch  jn  length,  opening  into  the  right  anterior 

angle  of  the  right  auricle :  it  is  formed  by  the 

union  of  three  principal  veins. 

i.  The  right  jugular  vein  runs  along  the  right  side 

of  the  neck,  close  to  the  vertebral  column,  and 

dorsal  to  the  cesophagus. 

Anteriorly  it  unites  with  the  left  jugular 
vein,  on  the  under  aurface  ol  Va.%  \nHfe  cJl  'Ctvb 
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skull.  In  its  course  down  the  neck  it  receiTe» 
veins  from  the  side  of  the  neck  and  firom  the 
crop  ;  and  at  the  posterior  end  qt  the  neck  it 
is  joined  hy  the  vertebral  vein. 

ii.  The  right  brachial  vein  returns  blood  from  the 

wing. 

iii.  The  right  pectoral  vein  is  the  largest  of  the 
three.  It  returns  blood  from  the  pectoral 
muscles,  and  receives  also  the  internal  mam- 
mary vein,  which  rims  along  the  inner  surfiEu;e 
of  the  thoracic  wall. 

b.  The  left  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  the 

left  side,  by  veins  corresponding  to  those  open- 
ing into  the  right  vena  cava.  At  the  base  of  the 
heart,  it  runs  transversely  across  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  left  auricle,  to  open  into  the  left 
border  of  the  right  auricle. 

To  see  the  opening  of  the  left  vena  cava  into  tJie  auricle^ 
lift  up  tlie  apex  of  tJie  Jieart,  and  turn  it  forwards, 

c.  The  posterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  the 

posterior  part  of  the  body,  including  the  liver. 

It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  iliac 
veins  a  short  distance  behind  the  liver.  The  vein, 
so  formed,  runs  forwards  through  the  substance 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  close  to  its  dorsal 
surface :  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins  as  it  leaves 
the  liver,  and  then  runs  forwards  as  a  short  wide 
vessel  to  open  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
right  auricle. 

Turn  the  Jieart  forwards ,  to  expose  the  posterior  vena  cava 
as  it  enters  the  right  auricle.  Follow  it  back  through  tlie 
liver,  slitting  it  up  and  washing  out  the  contained  blood. 
Note  the  openings  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  follow  them  with 
a  seeker  into  the  liver.  Follow  the  vena  cava  back,  behind 
the  liver,  to  the  point  wJiere  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
right  and  left  iliac  veins. 


The  veiiu  of  the  kidneys. 

Tbe  veina  m  cnnncctinn  with  the  bidneyB  are 
r&ther  complicated,  aiiil  are  beat  diaaected  in  apeci- 
iiiena  injected  from  the  femnml  vein.  Their relaliona 
may,  however,  be  detei'Diiued  in  an  uninjecled 
specimen  by  aliltin^  tbem  open  and  following  Ihem 
with  a  seeker. 

The  kidneya  are  a  pair  of  elongated  tliree-lobed 
bodiea,  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ilia, 
at  the  sides  of  the  sacrum. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  veina  is  as 
followa;— 

Two  large  veins  enter  each  kidney,  the  femoral 
and  ihti  hypo^strio,  rettirtiinj;  blood  from  the  leg 
and  the  intestine  respectively.  They  traverse  the 
kidney  and  nnlte  within  it:  the  common  trunk 
formed  by  th<iii'  union  ia  jointd  hy  the  renal  vein, 
returning  lijood  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
itself,  and  tniergos  frcm  the  inner  aide  of  the 
kidney  as  the  Uiao  vein,  wliidi  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  iho  opi>ositu  wdt!  to  fomi  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

a.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  ia  a  median  vein, 

running  liickwarda  in  l\u:  mesentery  supporting 
the  rectum :  it  collects  the  blood  from  tlie  hinder 
part  of  tlie  small  intestine,  and  from  the  rectum 
and  cloaca.  Opposite  the  posterior  end  of  the 
kidneys  it  receives  a  small  median  oaadEd  vein 
from  the  tail ;  and  at  once  divides  into  the  right 
and  left  hjiwgastric  veins. 

b.  The  hypogastric  vein  of  each  side  is  joined  liy  the 

internal  iliac  vein  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  unci  th.-n  enters  the  k'dney  at  its 
posterior  end ;  it  runs  forwards  llnougli  the 
posterior  and  middle  lohes  of  the  kidney,  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein,  in  the  groove  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  lobes. 
e.  The  femoral  vein  returns  \.W  \AooiS.  I-ioto  'iX\«  V%- 
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Entering  the  kidney  at  its  outer  side,  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  it  is  joined,  as 
just  noticed,  by  the  hypogastric  yein :  a  little 
further  on,  the  renal  vein,  returning  blood  from 
the  two  hinder  lobes  of  the  kidney,  joins  it,  and  it 
finally  emerges  from  the  kidney  as  the  iliac  vein. 

d.  The  iliac  vein,  formed  in  this  way  by  the  junction 
of  the  femoral,  hypogattric,  and  renal  yeins, 
leaves  the  kidney  at  its  inner  border,  between  its 
anterior  and  middle  lobes ;  and  then  runs  for- 
wards,  uniting  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the 
kidney  with  the  iliac  vein  of  the  other  side,  to 
form  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

8.  The  hepatic  portal  system. 

The  portal  vein  lies  in  the  omentum,  between 
the  two  bile-ducts,  and  on  reaching  the  liver  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  supplying  each  lobe.  It 
conveys  to  the  Uver  the  blood  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  chief  veins. 

a.  The  gastro-duodenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from 

the  right  side  of  the  gizzard,  from  the  duodenum, 
and  from  the  last  loop  of  the  small  intestine. 

b.  The  anterior  mesenteric  vein  returns  blood  from 

the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine. 

c.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  returns  blood  from 

the  hinder  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  from 
the  rectum.  The  blood  in  the  anterior  part  of 
this  vein  flows  forwards  to  the  portal  vein,  that 
in  the  hinder  part  backwards  to  the  hypogastric 
veins. 

4.  Veins  opening  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  which  are  extremely 
short,  open  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
auricle. 
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Turn  tkc  heart  forwards  :  open  the  left  auricU  :  v:<ah  out 
the  contents  ;  and  pass  a  seeker  along  the  pultnonary  veins 
into  the  lungs. 

C.  Th«Artarie«. 

1.  The  polmonaiy  srtery  is  a  single  trunk,  which  arises 

from  the  anterior  end  of  the  right  ventricle,  close  to 
the  ventral  surface  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
median  plane.  It  divides  soon  after  its  origin  into 
right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries. 

a.  The  left  pnlmouary  artery  is  short,  and  passes 

direct  to  the  left  lung,  which  it  ent3rs  in  front 
of  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  ventral  to  the  left 
bronchus. 

b.  The  Ti|^t  pulmonary  artery  passe;  ilorsil  to  t)ie 

other  arterial  trunks,  to  enter  the  right  lung  in 
front  of  the  bronchus. 

2.  The  aorta  arises  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle, 

lying  between  the  two  auricles,  and   to  the  right 
of,  and  slightly  dorsal  to,  the  pulnibnary  artery.     It 
gives  off  almost  immediately  the  very  large  right 
and  left  uuiominate  arteries,  and  then  continues  its 
course  as  the  donal  aorta, 
a.  The  left  innDminate  artery  is  a  short  wide  artery, 
which  divides,  after  a  course  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  into  two  vessels  of  very   unequal 
Bi7.e. 
i.  The  left  carotid  orteiy,  which   is  mucJi    the 
smaller  of  these  two  vessels,  runs  forwards 
along  the  neck,  lyiiig  close  to  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  in  a  groove  along  the  ventral 
sur&ce  of  the  vertebral  column. 

About  half  an  inch  from  its  origin  it  gives 
off  the  vertebral  artery,  which  rune  forwards 
along  the  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  vertebrar- 
terial  canal  of  the  cervical  vertebtn. 

Opposite  the  angle  ol  ftie  iK« ,  ^la*  ww*^ 
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artery  divides  into  external  and  internal 
carotid  arteries. 

a.  The  external  carotid  artery  supplies  the 
tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and  other 
parts  of  the  head. 

p.  The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  skull 
by  a  foramen  in  its  base,  and  supplies  the 
brain. 

ii.  The  subclavian  srtery,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  innominate,  runs 
outwards,  and  divides  after  a  course  of  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  into  the 
brachial  and  pectoral  arteries. 

a.  The  brachial  artery  nms  straight  outwards  to 
the  wing,  giving  a  branch  to  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

p.  The  pectoral  artery  is  a  large  vessel,  very 
little  smaller  than  the  innominate  itself: 
it  runs  outwards  and  backwards,  looping 
•round  the  outer  side  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  coracoid,  to  enter  the  deeper  surface 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  in  which  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches. 

b.  The  right  innominate  artery  has  branches  exactly 

corresponding  to  those  of  the  left  innominate. 

c.  The  dorsal  aorta,  which  is  rather  smaller  than 

either  of  the  innominate  arteries,  arches  over  to 
the  right  side,  crosses  the  right  pulmonary  artery, 
and  then  runs  backwards  along  the  mid -dorsal 
line  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Its  principal 
branches  are  as  follows. 

i.  The  coeliac  artery  is  a  median  vessel  which  arises 
about  the  level  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
septum  of  the  heart.  It  runs  back  in  the 
mesentery,  and  divides  into  branches  which 
supply  the  stomach,  gizzard,  and  part  of  the 
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ii.  The  anterior  msunterie  aiteecf  ia  »  median 
veaael,  which  ariaea  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
behind  the  cceliac  artery,  and  runs  backwarda 
in  tho  mesentery,  dividing  into  brancliea 
wliich  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  intestine. 

iii.  The  anterior  renal  arteriei  are  a  pair  of  amall 
vessels,  which  arise  from  the  aorta  oppoaite 
the  anterior  enda  of  the  kidneys,  and  supply 
their  anterior  lobes.  From  the  artery  of  the 
left  side  a  branch  is  given  off  to  the  ovary. 

iv.  The  femoral  arteriu  are  paired,  and  arise 
oppoaite  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
They  pasa  outwards,  dorsal  to  the  kidneys,  to 
supply  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
Each  gives  off  a  pubic  artery,  which  runs 
backwards  along  the  ventral  border  of  the 
pubea. 

y.  The  soiatlo  arteries  are  a  pair  of  lei^er  vessels, 
which  arise  opposite  the  middle  lobea  of  the 
kidneys  :  they  pass  outwards  and  backwarda. 
between  the  middle  and  poaterior  lobes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  through  the  ilio-sciatic  foramina, 
to  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thighs,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  legs. 

Each  sciatic  artery  gives  off  a  middle 
renal  artery  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  kidney, 
and  a  poitfliior  renal  artery  to  the  posterior 
lobe. 

vi.  The  posterior  mflsenterie  artery  is  a  median 
vessel,  which  arises  opposite  the  hinder  ends 
of  the  kidneys,  and  aupplies  the  rectum  and 
cloaca, 
vii.  The  internal  iliac  arteriee  are  a  pair  of  veseelB 
arising  about  the  same  level  as  the  poaterior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  running  outwards 
and  backwards  along  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pelvis. 
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viii.  The  oandal  artery  is  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  dorsal  aorta:  it  runs  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  caudal  vertebne. 

D.  Dissection  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  may  be  dissected  in  situ,  or  the  vessels  may  be 
cut  across  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it,  and  the  heart 
removed  and  placed  under  water  in  a  dissecting -dish, 

1.  The  auricles. 

Slit  up  the  outer  walls  of  the  two  auricles  with  scissors, 
and  wash  out  the  contained  blood. 

a.  The  right  auricle. 

i.  The  openings  of  the  yenee  cavse. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  these  openingSy  and  note  their  positions 
relatively  to  ihe  cavities  of  th^i  heart, 

ii.  The  Eustachian  valve  is  a  muscular  fold,  pro- 
jecting into  the  caNdty  of  the  auricle,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  posterior  vena 
cava. 

iii.  The  septum  auricularnm  is  a  thin  muscular 
partition,  dividing  the  right  and  left  auricles 
from  each  other.  Near  its  centre  is  a 
thin  oval  patch,  the  fossa  ovalis,  marking 
the  position  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the 
embryo. 

iv.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
large  crescentic  opening  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  auricle. 

b.  The  lefc  auricle. 

i.  The  openings  of  the  pulmonary  veins  are  in  a 

small  recess  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  circular. 

2.  The  ventricles. 

Cut  across  the  vtwiricle^  (rausTjerscitj^  ahov-t  tlie  middle  of 
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thsir  length.    Note  t/ie  shapes  of  the  cavities,  and  the  thick- 
nets  of  their  walk. 

a.  The  Tigbi,  veatricle  wraps  round  the  right  side  of 

the  left  ventricle.     Its  outer  wall  is  compara- 
tively thin,  and  its  cavity  ie  crescentic  in  traoa- 
verse  section, 
i.  The  right  aaricnlo-ventriciilar  valve  is  a  mus- 
cular flap,  hanging  into  the  ventricular  cavity, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
aperture.     It  is  connected  by  chords  tendineSB 
with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
ii.  The  aperlore  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  the 
extreme   anterior  end   and   left   side  of  the 
ventricle. 
Pats   a  teeker  from  the  ventricle  along   the  pulnionary 
art^iry,  and  lay  this  open  viilh  scissors. 

a.  The  umilnnar  valves  are  three  crescentic 
pocket-like  flaps,  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  artery. 

b.  The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick  spongy  walls,  ex- 

cept at  the  apex,  where  it  is  thin.     Its  cavity  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  more  or  leas 
circular  in  transverse  section. 
i.  The  left  anrionlo-ventricular  or  mitral  valve  is 
formed  by    two    membranous   flaps,   which 
hang  into  the  ventricle.     Their  binder  borders 
arc  attached  by  ohordee  tendinese  to  muscular 
processes  of  the  ventricular  wall,   the  mos- 
GBli  papillares. 
ii.  The  aperture  of  the  aorta  is  at   the  anterior 
end  of  the  ventricle,  and  at  its  right  side. 
In  the  natural  position  of  the  parts,  it  lies 
dorsal    to  the   aperture    of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 
Past  a  seeker  from  the  ventricle  along  the  aorta,  and  lay 
it  open  with  scissors  along  its  right  tide. 
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a.  The  semilunar  yalves  are  three  pocket-like 
flaps,  similar  to  those  of  the  polmonarj 
artery. 

VI.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  BESPIBATORY  SYSTEM. 

Retnove  the  heart,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and 
also  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver.  Clean  the  trachea  and 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  lungs. 

1.  The  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  is  a  tube  which  commences 

in  front  at  the  glottis,  runs  back  along  the  neck, 
and  divides  in  the  thorax  into  two  bronchi,  entering 
the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  closely  set  rings, 
which  are  ossified  ventrally,  and  cartilaginous 
dorsally. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  the  trachea  is 
ventral  to  the  oesophagus ;  further  back  it  hes  along 
its  left  side.  In  the  thorax,  where  it  again  hes 
ventral  to  the  oesophagus,  it  divides  into  the  two 
bronchi,  which  run  outwards  and  backwards  to  enter 
the  lungs  on  their  ventral  surface  and  near  their 
anterior  ends. 

2.  The  lungs  are  a  pair  of  spongy  bodies,  attached  to  the 

dorsal  and  dorso-lateral  walls  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax.  They  are  covered  ventrally  by  the  pleura, 
an  anterior  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  Their 
inner  edges  lie  close  together,  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  median  plane  by  the  projecting  centra 
of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  by  the  dorsal  aorta. 

Remove  the  pleura  from  the  ventral  surface  of  one  lung  ; 
and  separate  Hie  lung  from  the  tJwracic  wall,  noting  its  close 
attachment  to  this  wall,  atid  the  indentations  of  its  surface 
caused  by  the  ribs. 

8.  The  syrinx,  or  'lower larynx,*  is  the  organ  of  voice  of 
the  pigeon,  oad  \^  iorm^d  Vi^  iba  dil&ted  hinder 
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end  of  the  trachea,  anSibe  commenoemeDt  of  the 
bronchi. 
Cut  acrost  the  trachea  about  an  inch  in  front  of  its  bifur- 
cation.   Make  two  lateral  incisions,  with  scissors,  along  the 
sides  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  turn  down  the  ventral 
wall. 

i.  The  tympaaom  is  the  cavity  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  trachea  and  cammencement  of   the 
bronchi, 
ii.  The  mem1)rsna  tTmpuufonnia  interna  is  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the 
commencement  of  each  faronchua. 
iii.  The  memttrana  semilnnaris  is  a  delicate  vertical 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  extending  forwards 
into  the  tympanum  &om  the  angle  of  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea :  by  ita  vibration  the  voice 
is  produced, 
iv.  The  pssBuliu  is  a  slender  bar  of  cartilage  riia- 
ning  across  the  tympanum,  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrana  semilunaris,  from  the  dorsal 
to  the  ventral  surface. 
4.  The  itrnctare  of  tlie  lungi. 
Pass  a  seeker  along  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  slit  it  open 
with  scissors.    Follow  the  branches  of  the  bronchus  through 
the  lungs,  and  note  the  openings  of  the  various  air-sacs  de- 
scribed above  (p.  422). 


These  may  conveniently  be  considered  together,  because,  as 
in  the  rabbit,  the  genital  ducts  are  in  both  sexes  formed  from 
what  were  originally  parts  of  the  excretory  system. 

In  the  male  the  vas  deferens  is  formed  &om  the  meso- 
nephric  oi  Wolffian  duct :  in  the  female  the  oviduct  is  formed 
from  the  Miillerian  duct.    In  boUi  Be^tea  Vna  ^^^3%  ' 
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ureters  of  the  adult  are  formed  on  each  side  from  the  hindmost 
division  of  the  kidney  of  the  embryo,  i.e.  the  metanephios, 
and  the  metanephric  duct. 

A.  The  Male  Pigeon. 

1.  The  renal  system. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  soUd  three-lobed  bodies, 

firmly  embedded  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pehia 
and  sacrum  immediately  behind  the  lungs.  Their 
ventral  surfaces  are  covered  by  peritoneum. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  cortical  and 
medullary  portions,  and  no  pelvis. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  straight  narrow  tubes. 

Each  arises  in  the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  its  kidney,  emerges  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes,  and  runs  backwards  along  the  inner 
side  and  ventral  surface  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes,  and  then  straight  back  to  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  cloaca. 

Slit  up  one  of  tJie  ureters^  and  follow  it  into  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  kidney ^  noting  tlie  openings  of  smaller  ducts  into 
it  at  intervals  along  its  length, 

0.  The  adrenals  are  a  pair  of  small,  elongated,  yellowish 
bodies,  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  kidneys,  alongside  the  iliac 
veins.  They  have  no  physiological  connection 
with  the  kidneys. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

a.  The  testes  are  a  pair  of  oval  bodies,  attached  by  a 

fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  inner  borders  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys,  and  lying  in  contact 
with  their  ventral  surfaces. 

b.  The  yasa  deferentia  emerge  from  the  inner  sides 

of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  testes,  and  run  back 
along  the  outer  borders  of  the  ureters  as  a  pair  of 
sinuous  t\xb^s  m\ii  cs^^^^  ^^\si. 
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Their  hinder   enda    are  dilated  into   small 
vesiculffl  seminales,  whioL  open  into  the  cloaca. 
8.  The  eloaoa  is  a  shallow  cup-like  depressian  into  which 
the  rectum,  ureters,  andgonital  ducts  open. 

a.  The  reetnm  opens  into   the  ventral  wall  of  the 

cloaca. 
Slit  up  tlte  rectum  along  one  side,  and  note  its  opening  into 
the  cloaca. 

b.  The  nrino-genltal  pouoh  is  a  saccular  diverticulnm 

of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cloaca,  separated  &om 
the  rectum  by  a  transverse  fold.  The  ureters 
open  into  it  doraally  and  close  to  the  middle  line ; 
and  to  their  outer  sidos  are  the  openings  of  the 
vasa  deferentia,  on  the  apices  of  a  pair  of  small 
papillie. 
0.  The  posterior  chamber  of  the  cloaca  is  a  thin-walled 
dilatation  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cloaca,  behind 
the  urine- genital  pouch,  and  close  to  the  external 
cloacal  opening:  into  its  dorsal  surface  a  glan- 
dular diverticulum,  the  bursa  Fabrioii,  opens  in 
young  birds,  but  ia  usually  absent  in  tlie  adult. 

B.  The  Female  Pigeon. 

1.  The  renal  system  is  the  same  as  in  the  male. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

a.  The  ovary.    In  the  embryo  a  pair  of  o^'aries  are 

present,  but  of  these  the  right  one  disappears 
during  development,  and  the  left  alone  persists. 
This  is  a  large  irregular -ah  aped  body,  suspended 
in  a  fold  of  peritoneum  opposite,  and  partly  in 
front  of,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  kidney. 
Numerous  ova  in  various  stages  of  development 
project  from  its  surface. 

b.  The  ovidncts.    The  left  o^iduct  is  a  wide  convoluted 

tube,  thin-wolled  in  tton^,  \.\i!v<^V.  Xidci'aAi  «a;^ 
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lying  along  the  left  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  In 
front  it  opens  into  the  body-cavity  by  a  long 
oblique  slit-like  mouth,  which  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  ovary.  Posteriorly  it  opens  into  the 
cloaca. 

The  right  oviduct  is  rudimentary  :  it  has  the 
form  of  a  slender  tube,  opening  behind  into  the 
cloaca,  and  usually  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  egg,  when  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
consists  of  the  *  yolk '  only  :  the  *  white  '  is  an 
albuminous  substance  formed  round  the  yolk  by 
the  walls  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oviduct ; 
and  the  shell  is  secreted  by  the  hindmost  part  of 
the  oviduct  shortly  before  the  egg  is  laid. 

8.  The  cloaca  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  of  larger 
size. 

a.  The   rectum  has  the  same    relations  as   in  the 

male. 

b.  The  urino-genital  pouch.    The  openings  of   the 

ureters  are  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pouch, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  openings 
of  the  oviducts  are  to  the  outer  sides  of  those  of 
the  ureters,  the  opening  of  the  left  oviduct  being 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  rudimentary  right 
one. 

c.  The  posterior  chamber  is  the  same  as  in  the  male. 

VIII.    EXAMINATION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

A.  Bemoval  of  the  Brain. 

Cut  through  the  skin  of  the  top  of  tJie  head  along  the 
middle  line,  and  turn  the  flaps  aside.  Expose  and  scrape 
clean  the  hones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull.  Slice  off  with  a 
scalpel  the  skull-roof,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  brain, 
which  lies  very  close  to  tVie  bone. 
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Cut  away,  bit  by  bit,  the  too}  and  sides  of  th*  skull,  with 
the  scalpel  arid  stout  scissors,  so  as  to  expose  the  brain 
thoroughly.  Remove  the  ?ieural  arches  of  the  first  two  vertebra, 
and  divide  the  spinal  cord  transversely.  Turn  out  the  brain 
carefully,  cutting  across  the  several  nerve-roots  one  by  one. 
Place  the  brain  in  a  bottle  of  strong  spirit,  with  a  pad  of 
loose  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom,  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three 
days  viatil  it  is  thoroughly  hardened.  Examine  it  in  weak' 
spirit. 

B.  External  Characters  of  the  Brain. 

1.  The  dorml  anrfaee. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemupheres  are  a  pair  of  large  pyri- 

form  bodiea,  closely  applied  to  each  other  in  the 
median  plane.  Their  surfaces  are  nearly  smooth, 
and  their  anterior  ends  bluntly  pointed. 

b.  The  ol&ctory  lobe*  are  a  pair  of  small  conical  bodies, 

projecting  forwards  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
faemispheres. 
0.  The  pineal  body  is  a  small  oval  body,  immediately 
behind  the  hemispheres,  and  in  the  angle  between 
them. 

d.  The  optio  lobes  are  a  pair  of  smooth  ovoid  bodiea 

at  the  sides  of  the  brain,  behind  and  rather  below 
the  hemispheres. 

e.  Tbp  oerebellnm  is  a  median  elongated  oval  body, 

marked  by  a  number  of  transverse  fissures.  In 
front  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hemispheres ; 
behind,  it  overlaps  the  medulla ;  and  laterally, 
it  lies  above  the  optic  lobes. 

f.  The  medulla  cblon^ta  is  thick  and  wide  :  its  an- 

terior end  is  covered  by  the  cerebellum,  and  pos- 
teriorly it  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  The  ventral  snrface  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  optic  chiama,  formeii  V;)  V^ia  ciicswxi^  oV  "^u^ 
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optic  nerves,  lies  between  and  slightly  in  front 
of  the  optic  lobes. 

b.  The  infandiboluin  is  a  small  median  process,  im- 
mediately behind  the  optic  .chiasma.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  pituitary  body,  which  is  usually 
left  in  the  skull  when  the  brain  is  removed. 

C.  Bisection  of  the  Brain. 

Divide  tJis  brain  into  right  aiid  left  halves  by  a  median 
longitudinal  section,  so  as  to  expose  its  cavities. 

a.  The  third  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  fore-brain,  is 

of  considerable  extent  from  before  backwards, 
and  dorso-ventrally ;  but  is  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side.  It  opens  in  front  by  lateral  aper- 
tures, the  foramina  of  Monro,  into  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  hemispheres.  Its  roof  is  pro- 
duced upwards  into  the  stalk  of  the  pineal  body, 
and  its  floor  is  depressed  to  form  the  infundi- 
bulum. 

b.  The  Sylvian  aqueduct,  or  cavity  of  the  mid-brain, 

is  small,  but  communicates  laterally  with  large 
cavities  in  the  optic  lobes. 

c.  The  fourth  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  hind-brain, 

is  wide  from  side  to  side,  but  shallow  dorso- 
ventrally. 

IX.    THE   SENSE-ORGANS. 

A.  The  Eye. 

1.  The  eyelids. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  but  shghtly  movable :  the 
lower  one  very  freely  so. 

The  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  is  a 
fold  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  lying  within 
the  other  eyehds,  between  them  and  the  eyeball.  It 
can  be  pulled  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards 
over  the  front  ol  the  e^^eboJlI  mth.  ^gce&t  rai^idity^ 
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2.  The  muole*  of  the  eyebaU. 
Open  the  orbit  by  removing  its  dorsal  wall  with  strong 
scissors,   taking  care  not  to  damage  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane. 

a.  The  miuolu  moringf  the  eyeball  are  essentially  the 

same  as  those  of  the  dog-fish  or  rabbit. 
Bemove  the  eyeball  completely,  cutting  through  the  muscles 
and  the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyeball. 

b.  The  mnule*  of  the  niotitatiii^  membrane  are  two 

is  number,  and  lie  close  to  the  inner  or  orbital 
surface  of  the  eyeball. 

Snip  away  vrith  scissors  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles, 

i.  The  quadratoa,  or  bnrulia  mniole,  is  an  oblong 
sheet  of  muscle,  lying  in  close  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyeball.  Its  fibres  arise 
along  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  eyeball  and  run 
downwards,  ending  just  above  the  optic  nerve 
in  a  free  border,  which  forms  a  tubular  ten- 
dinous sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  pyramldalis 
muscle. 

ii.  The  pyramldalis  is  a  small  muscle,  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape.  It  arises  from  the  inner 
surfiuse  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  eyeball, 
below,  and  a  httle  anterior  to,  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Prom  this  origin  its  fibres 
run  upwards  and  backwards,  converging  to 
form  a  long  thread-like  tendon,  which,  passing 
through  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  quodratus, 
mns  down  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  then  under  it,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  ventral  border  of  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane. 

By  the    combined    action    of    these    two 
muscles  the  rapid  movement  of  the  nictitating 
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3.  The  strnctnre  of  the  eye. 

Place  the  eye  under  water,  and  divide  it  by  an  equatorial 
incision  into  two  halves. 

The  general  structure  of  the  eye  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  vertebrates ;  but  the  following  points 
are  of  special  interest. 

a.  The  pecten  is  a  vascular  pigmented  fold,  which  pro- 

jects into  the  cavity  of  the  eye  from  its  orbital 
surface,  ventral  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  folded  longitudinally  like  a  fan;  and  its 
function  is  unknown. 

b.  The  lens  is,  as  in  terrestrial  animals  generally, 

much  flatter  than  that  of  the  dog-fish. 

c.  The  sclerotic  plates  are  a  ring  of  small  flat  bones, 

overlapping  one  another,  and  surrounding  the 
eye,  just  behind  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
the  sclerotic. 

B.  The  Ear. 

1.  The  tympano-Eustaohian  passage. 

This  is  the  modified  hyo-mandibular  cleft  of  the 
embryo,  corresponding  to  the  spiracle  of  the  dog-fish. 
Its  connection  with  the  ear  is  of  a  purely  secondary 
character,  and  it  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  organ 
of  bearing. 

a.  The  external  auditory  meatus  is  the  outer  part  of 

this  passage,  from  the  exterior  to  the  tympanic 
cavity.  The  external  aperture  is  a  circular  hole 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  behind  and  below  the 
posterior  border  of  the  orbit. 

Cut  away  the  lower  jaw.  Cut  away  the  external  rueatus 
carefully  with  scissors,  so  as  to  expose  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, 

b.  The  tympanic   membrane  is  a  thin  transparent 

septum,  separating  the  external  meatus  from  the 
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0.  The  oolnmella  is  a  email  rod  of  bone  ami  ciirtitage, 
lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, but  readily  seen  Uirough  it.  It  liea  al- 
most horizontally,  its  free  anterior  end  forming 
a  Blight  projection  iu  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

The  columella  ia  formed  from  the  nppermost 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  hyoidean  arch,  and 
probably  correaponds  to  part,  or  the  whole  of, 
the  liyo-mandibular  cartilage  of  the  dog-fish. 

Cut  across  the  It/mpanic  inembrane  in  front  of  the  eolu- 

lifl,  to  ojien  the  tympanic  cavity. 

i.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  the  middle,  dilated  portion 
of  the  t\'mpano-GDstachian  paaaage.  On  its 
inner  wall  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  into  which  the 
posterior  end  of  the  columella  is  inserted. 
«.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  innermost  dii-ision  of 
the  tympaiio-EuBtachian  passage.  Itiaanarrow 
tube,  leading  from  the  ituterior  and  lower  angle  of 
tbe  tympanic  cavity,  and  running  forwards  and 
inwards  between  the  proper  base  of  the  skull  and 
tbe  basi-temporal  bone.  The  Euatocbiim  tubes 
of  the  two  sides  unite,  and  open  into  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  by  a  median  aperture,  just  behind  tbe 
posterior  border  of  tbe  narial  opening,  and  in 
front  of  the  transverse  ridge  forming  tbe  hinder 
border  of  the  palate. 
Tbe  anditory  organ. 

The  p.aseniial  organ  of  bearing  is  imbedded  in 
the  side-wall  of  tbe  skull.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
dissect,  aa  the  layer  of  bone  immediately  inveating 
it  is  very  lirm  and  compact,  and  go  preserves  the 
shape  of  the  organ,  while  the  rest  of  the  bona  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  easily  i-emoved. 
Jtmnove  the  himlerpart  of  titc  iiilc  of  the  skidl,  containing 
auditory  organ ;  and  carefully  yiok  awa'y  mAIK  «OT.\-pe\  afA. 
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forceps  the  outer  spoTigy  layer  of  bone,  until  the  shape  of  the 
organ  can  be  clearly  seen, 

a.  The  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal  lies,  in  the 

natural  position  of  the  parts,  close  alongside  the 
posterior  border  of  the  optic  lobe  and  the  side  of 
the  cerebellum. 

b.  The   posterior   vertical   semicircular   canal   hes 

almost  immediately  below  the  anterior  vertical 
canal. 

c.  The  horizontal  semicircular  canal  lies  opposite  the 

lower  border  of  the  optic  lobe,  and  the  hinder 
end  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  three  semicircular  canals,  as  in  other  ver- 
tebrates, are  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 
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LIST     OF    REAGENTS. 

1.    REAGENTS  FOB   KILLING,   HARDENING,  AND 
PRESERVING. 
.ABSOLDTS   ALCOHOL. 

Vte. — Hardening  reagent,  but  most  used  for  dehydrating  Bpeci- 
mens  before  putting  them  into  oil  of  elovee  or  turpentine. 

UOOHOL  (Spirit). 

It  ie  QMd  of  the  following  strengths :  90  p«r  cent.,  70  per 
cent.,  SO  per  cent.,  80  per  cent. 

Preparation. — 00  per  cent,  alcohol  is  the  ordinary  '  methy- 
lated epirit.'  The  weaker  solntioos  are  obtained  by 
diluting  it  with  water. 

U$e. — (1)  For  preserving  speeimens ;  not  weaker  than  70  per 

(2)  Hardening  reagent ;  90  per  cent. 

(8)  For  disaolving  the  intercellular  aubstance  of  certain 

tisBuen,  so  that  the  cells  may  be  isolated  by  teasing; 

80  per  cent. 

CHBOXIO  ACID,  10  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation. — Diuolvo  10  grma.  chromic  acid  orysula  in 
100  o-a.  mtt«r. 
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Use, — ^With  or  without  addition  of  nitric  aoid  for  deealdfying' 
bone,  etc.  As  a  hardening  reagent  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  1  per  cent,  or  '5  per  cent,  solution  by  addition  of  water 
before  use ;  and  osmic  acid  may  be  added  to  it. 


00BB08IYE  BTIBLnCATE,  solution. 

Preparation, — Saturate  water  with  mercuric  chloride :  1  litre 

dissolves  about  70  grms. 
Ute, — (1)  As  a  hardening  reagent  it  is  used  cold. 

(2)  For  killing  small  animals  it  maybe  used  hot  or  cold. 


mjLLEB'B  FLUID. 

Prepa/ration, — Dissolve  25  grms.  potassium  bichromate  and 
10  grms.  sodium  sulphate  in  1  litre  water. 

Use, — ^Hardening  reagent.  It  also  dissolves  intercellular  sub- 
stance,  so  that  the  cells  may  be  separated  by  teasing. 


081QC  ACID,  2  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  1  grm.  osmic  acid  crystals  in  60  cc 

distilled  water.    Keep  in  the  dark. 
Use. — For  killing  microscopic  animals  and  for  staining  fats. 

Before  using,  it  is  to  be  diluted  with  1  to  8  times  its  bulk 

of  waten 


PEBENYTB  FLUID. 

Preparation, — ^Dissolve  1*6  grm.  chromic  acid  crystals  in  about 

half  a  litre  of  water.    Add  40  cc.  strong  nitric  acid. 

When  cold  add  800  cc.  90  per  cent,  alcohol  (methylated 

spirit),  and  make  up  to  1  litre  '^ith  water.    The  solution 

becomes  violet-coloured. 
Use. — Hardeniog  reagent,  especially  useful  for  embryos. 


PICBIG  ACID,  saturated  solution. 

Preparation. — Saturate  water  with  picric  acid  by  shaking  it 
up  with  the  crystals.    Allow  to  stand :  decant  before  use. 
Use. — ^Hardening  xea^exiVi. 
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tic  AOH),  Eleinenberg's  Bolntiou. 

Preparatio<i.~Xo  250  p.e,  snturtiteil  solution  of  pirrie  ftcld  add 
5  CO.  Rlrotig  HiUiihiiric  iicid :  filler:  niHke  up  to  1  litre 
with  wnter. 

I7»e.— HurJening  and  deettlpifying  rengenl. 

nC  ACm,  1  por  cent,  solutian. 

PrepaTaUon.—DisBoUe  10  o.o.  Kltusia)  ocetio  uovd  in  water: 

make  ap  to  1  litre  with  water. 
IJk.~{1)  For  clearing  tiMues,  and  especially  for  rendartng 

UDclei  morn  dittinct. 

(2)  For  kilUn);  email  animals. 


II.     IlEAGENTS   USED  IN   STAINING. 
LLITX   CAHKIHZ. 

PTfpaTalion.^DiBBoUe  200  gnuB,  ntumoniii  nliim  in  water : 
boil  10  to  20  minntea  with  exceaa  ofcnnuine:  Ulter:  maks 
lip  to  1  litre  with  1^  ater :  adil  a  few  dropa  uf  carbolio  acid 
to  preaetve  frotu  luoidd. 

Uie. — Stain  for  hardened  tissn^a.  It  may  be  ililnted  witli  4 
tiuiea  its  bulk  of  water  or  less. 

KAX  CASXaS  (Gi-oniu-hpr's). 

Prrparalii/n.^B'tBeolve  l'i'5  p-iiis.  ciirmine  and  20  Krina.  borax 
in  BOO  c.c.  water  ;  tidd  600  o.c.  70  per  cent,  alcohu! ;  allow 
to  slanil  two  or  three  dayi:  filter 

Ote. — Stain  for  tiBsiiee  whicii  have  been  hardened.  May  be 
nsed  warm  (50'  C.)  or  cold.  The  tiBBuea  shoidd  uAerwarda 
be  treated  wit)i  arid  alcohol.  For  Htainiiig  objecta  which 
are  to  be  uiouutod  whole,  it  ahonld  bo  dilnled  with  BBveral 
times  its  bulk  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  t 
with  acid  oli-ohol  ^lould  be  prolonged. 

1  ALCOHOL. 

Preparalitin To  100  c.c.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  add  -a.'i 

Ji^drochloric!  or  oitric  iit'id. 
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Uae, — For  differentiating  the  parts  of  stained  specimens,  and 
for  removal  of  surplus  8tain« 


PICBOCABXINX. 

* 
Prepa/ration. — Dissolve  10  grms.  carmine  in  40  c.c.  strong 

ammonia  and  2  litres  water.  Add  50  grms.  picric  acid. 
Shake  well  a  few  minutes :  allow  to  stand :  and  decant. 
Allow  to  stand  a  few  days,  stirring  occasionally.  Evaporate 
to  dryness  over  a  water  bath.  To  every  2  grms.  of  dry 
residue  add  100  c.c.  water. 
Use, — Stain.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  specimens 
hardened  with  osmic  acid  or  otherwise.  Subsequent  im- 
mersion for  a  short  time  in  acid  alcohol  improves  the  effect 
in  the  case  of  some  tissues.  If  the  object  be  dehydrated 
rapidly,  or  by  means  of  alcohol  containing  picric  acid,  a 
double-stained  effect  may  be  obtained,  some  tissues  being 
stained  yellow  and  others  red. 

HAXANH'B  CABXHrE. 

Preparation, — Dissolve  80  grms.  carmine  in  240  cc.  strong 
ammonia :  add  glacial  acetic  acid  drop  by  drop  till  neutral : 
allow  to  stand  four  weeks  :  decant  and  filter. 

The  deposit  may  be  redissolved  and  the  solution  neu- 
tralised as  before,  the  product  being  preferable  to  the 
solution  first  obtained. 

Use. — Stain  for  hardened  tissues.  It  may  with  advantage  be 
used  warm.  It  is  especially  useful  for  animals  like  the 
leech,  which  are  liable  to  become  too  hard  if  treated  with 
borax  carmine  and  acid  alcohol. 

HXMATOXTLIK,  Eleinenberg*s  solution. 

Preparation, — Make  two  solutions,  (a)  and  (b),  as  follows. 

(a)  Saturate  70  per  cent,  alcohol  with  crystallised  calcitim 

chloride,  and  add  powdered  alum  to  saturation. 

(b)  Saturate  70  per  cent,  alcohol  with  alum. 

Mix  100  CO.  solution  (a)  with  800  cc.  solution 
(b) :  allow  to  stand  a  week :  decant  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  hsematoxylin  in  abso- 
lute s\co\ic^. 
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The  solution  shonld  bo  of  a  deep  violet-blne 

coloor.    If  it  be  reddish,  add  »  tolatlon  of  sodium 

carbonate  (not  bicarbonate)  drop  by  drop  till  the 

violet-bine  colour  is  obtained. 

Vte. — Stain.    The  specimen  mast  be  previonsly  plaoed   fn 

strong  alcohol.    It  will  not  give  setisfactorj  resnlti  with 

tissues  which  contain  add. 


Preparafum. — Dioaolve  -6  gna.  crystallised  magenta  (roseine) 
in  1  litre  water.    Add  6  o.c.  absolute  alcohol. 

Vie, — Stain.  Used  for  fresh  preparations.  Not  fitted  for 
specimens  of  which  it  is  desired  to  make  permanent  pre- 
parations. 

40LD  CELOBIDI,  1  per  cent,  aolntion. 

Preparation.— BsBBOlvB  1  grm,  gold  chloride  in  100  cc.  water. 
U««.— Stain  for  nerve -tissDes.    It  may  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  bnlk  of  water. 


SlLVJUt  HinAII,  -6  per  cent,  solntion. 

PreparaUon. — Dissolve  '6  grm.  silver  nitrate  in  100  c.o.  pnre 
Dm.— Stain  tbr  intercellnlar  BnbBtance,  espeolAlly  in  epitbelia. 


III.    CLEABINO  BEAQENTS 

(i^,  BXAOKNTS  FOB  BEMOVmo  ALCOHOL  OR  PASATriH,  AMD 
BENDERIMO  THE  OBJECT  PEBHBABLK  BT  BlLBUf). 


on.  Of  CLOTH. 


w. — To  remove  alcohol  frvm  an  object  before  mmmting  it  in 
balsam.    The  object  must  be  left  in  the  oil  tiU  it  b 
tronspkrent:    if  left  too  long  the  object  may  1 
brittle.  It  is  liable  to  destroy  the  eolonr  of  ot^eeta  il 
witb  Juamatoxylin. 
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on.  OF  BXBOAXOI. 

Ute, — Same  aa  oil  of  cloves.    It  is  lesa  liable  to  injure  speci- 
mens stained  with  hsematoxylin. 

TUBPSHTIHE. 

U$e. — To   remove  paraffin  from  sections  (see  Introduction^ 
p.  xzx). 

GBXA80TE  AND  TUBFEVTIHE. 

Preparation, — Mix  100  o.c.  oreasote  with  400  o.a  turpentine : 

allow  to  stand  till  clear. 
Use, — Same  as  turpentinei  but  must  not  be  used  for  sections 

cemented  down  with  shellac. 


IV.    MOUNTING  MEDIA, 

8ALT  BOLUnOK,  '76  per  cent. 

Preparation, — Dissolve  7*5  grms.  common  salt  in  1  litre  water. 
Use, — ^Living  or  fresh  tissues  are  usually  examined  in  it. 


OLTOSBIH. — Used  either  pure,  or  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water. 
Use, — For  mounting  microscopical  objects. 

0LTCEBIN  JELLT. 

Preparation, — Soak  gelatin  in  water  till  soft :  pour  off  excess 
of  water :  melt,  and  while  still  fluid  but  cool  add  one- 
eighth  of  its  bulk  of  white  of  egg :  mix  thoroughly :  boU : 
strain  through  flannel :  to  strained  fluid  while  still  hot  add 
half  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and 
camphor  water. 

Use, — For  mounting  microscopical  objects  which  are  too 
transparent  when  mounted  in  balsam  (see  Introduction^ 
p.  xxix). 
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TAXBUTB  ItBDnm. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  400  gmu.  white  gnm  axabic  in  400  o.o. 
water  without  beat,  Btirring  occosionaUj :  add  200  ex. 
glycerm :  Btrain  thiongh  clean  flannel  if  neceeaar;.  Keep 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  piece  of  camphor. 

Uu. — Same  aa  glycerin-jelly,  but  it  is  used  cold,  and  objeota 
may  be  tianaferred  to  it  direct  from  water.  It  soon 
hardeni  at  the  edges :  ringing  with  vamiah  ia  therefor» 


OUAOA  BAUAK. 

Preparatum.—ld^y  be  nsed  as  bought  from  the  ohemiat,  or 

diluted  to  a  snitable  consistency  with  benzol  or  turpentine. 

Still  better,  evaporate  to  dryness :  powder  and  diaaolve  in 

chloroform,  benzol,  or  turpentine. 
Ute. — The  most  useful  of  all  media  for  mounting  stained 

objeets.    (For  method  of  using,  *m  Introduction,  p.  xxi.) 


V.    MIOBOTOMIST'8  MEDIA. 

ent-wATBB. 

PreparaHon. — Diaaolve  gom-arabio  In  8  times  its  weight  of 
water  without  heat :  allow  to  stand :  strain  if  oeceBsary. 

(7m. — For  impregnating  objects  to  be  ont  by  the  freezing: 
microtome. 


Melting  point  about  56°  0. 

Vm.—Fot  imbedding  objects  to  be  cut  into  seotiona 

MR  PABAirnr. 

Melting  point  abont  40°  C. 

[fifl.— (1)  To  mix  with  hard  paraffin  when  nied  in  a  eoW 

room  (tee  Introduction,  p.  xxviii). 

(2)  To  smear  the  sides  of  the  block  that  ia  being  cuti 

•o  as  to  ensure  the  seotJona  cohering  by  their  edges  ink 

a  oondnnoiu  ribl 
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VI.    CEMENTS  FOR  FIXING  DOWN  SECTIONS 

CUT  IN  PARAFFIN. 

■ 

.SHELLAC  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  perfeotlj  dry  bleached  shellao  in  ab- 
solute alcohol :  allow  to  stand  two  or  three  weeks :  decant. 
Keep  in  a  bottle  with  a  cap  ground  to  fit.  Dilnte  with 
absolute  alcohol  when  it  becomes  too  thick  to  flow  evenly. 

Use, — For  fixing  sections  in  order  upon  the  slide.  For  method 
of  using,  866  Introduction,  p.  xxx.  If  the  film  becomes 
white  and  opaque  on  drying,  warm  it  to  00^  C.  till  the 
opacity  disappears. 

COLLODION  AHD  OIL  OF  CLOVES. 

Preparation. — Mix  equal  parts  of  collodion  and  oil  of  cloves. 

Use. — Same  as  above.    The  slide  is  smeared  very  slightly  with 
the  mixture  and  the  sections  laid  upon  the  film  while  still 
moist.    Then  proceed  as  with  shellac  and  oil  of  cloves. 
If  the  solution  becomes  too  stiff  dilute  with  ether. 

OLTCEBIK  AHD  ALBTJMEH. 

Preparation, — Mix  equal  volumes  of  firiesh  white  of  egg  and 
glycerin.    Keep  a  piece  of  camphor  in  the  bottle. 

Use, — Same  as  above.  After  clearing,  the  slide  must  be  placed 
in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  to 
turpentine. 

If  desired,  sections  may  be  stained  after  they  are  fixed 
to  the  slides.  To  do  this,  clear  as  before,  transfer  succes- 
sively to  absolute  alcohol,  90  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent 
spirit ;  then  stain,  and  transfer  to  the  alcohol  in  the  reverse 
order  (70,  90  per  cent.,  absolute) :  clear  and  mount. 


VII.    INJECTION  FLUIDS. 

CABIOHE  IHJECnOH  FLTTID. 

Preparation, — Rub  up  carmine  in  water :  add  ammonia  drop 
by  drop  tVil  l\i^  c«xtD^<b\%  ^^nm^n^\  ^!&&«stv  v'^^s^catA  at 
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A  gentle  heat,  atining  conetently  to  get  rid  of  tha  BniiuoiiiB. 
Rnb  up  the  residue  with  camphor  water. 
lJ$e. — For  injecting  ton&ll  animela  and  parta  of  animala.     It 
must  be  well  ehalceu  before  use. 

fBDBBLUt-BLITE  IHIZCnOir  FLITID. 

pTeparation.—'So  a  weak  eolation  of  ferric  chloride  add  a  few 
<lropa  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ponr  in  enough  of  a 
stronger  aolution  of  potassium  ferrooyanide  to  cause  com- 
plete precipitation.  The  fluid  should  be  deep  blue,  but 
transparent,  and  the  precipitate  too  fine  to  be  seen  with 
the  nftked  eye. 

PLASTSB  OF  FAIU8  UfJIGTIOH. 

Preparation. — Rnb  up  fine  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  in  a 
mortar,  to  the  conustency  of  thin  cream.  Coloiu*  to  the 
required  tint  with  carmine  injeetion  fluid  or  with  French 
blue.    Strain  through  fine  muslin. 

f7«e.— For  injecting  blood-vessels,  etc.,  of  rabbits  and  other 
large  animals.  It  must  be  used  immediately  after  prepa- 
ration.  (See  Introduction,  p.  iii.) 

OEL&Tiir  niJxcnoB. 

Prepnralion.—^oeUt  gelatin  in  water  till  thoroughly  eoft. 
Ponr  off  the  superflnone  water:  melt  and  stir  into  it  cor- 
roine  injection  fluid,  or  other  insoluble  colouring  eubstance, 
and  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid;  or  if  preferred  the 
gelatin  may  be  soaked  in  camphor  water,  and  carbolic 
acid  is  then  unnecessary.  Stir  till  almost  cold.  The  in- 
jection is  solid  when  cold. 

Use, — For  ii^jection  of  specimens  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  sections.  It  is  to  be  melted,  and  kept  well  stirred 
during  injection.  If  the  specimen  is  large  or  difficult  to 
inject,  the  whole  operation  must  be  perfonnetl  in  a  vessel 
of  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it. 

'WHiTE-oF-ioo  nrjxcnoR. 

Preparation,— Rub  up  fresh  white  of  egg  with  carmine  injec- 
tion, or  other  colouring  fluid  which  will  not  cause  coagn 
tion  of  the  albumen. 
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Use. — For  iigeoting  specimens  of  which  seotions  are  to  be  cut* 
It  is  used  fresh,  and  the  specimen  is  then  placed  in  alcohol, 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  or  in  hot  water,  to  coagulate  the 
albumen. 


QUU  INJECTION. 

Preparation, — Make  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and  cold 

water. 
Use. — Inject  cold,  previously  colouring  as  desired.    Plunge 

the  specimen  into  alcohol,  and  the  injection  will  solidify. 


INDEX. 


AcmuJao :  AiMil,  tM 
Adnulbalr:  »i»f,  MO;  ll-jri-f. 
Alr-HC :  flinn,  41J-IM 
AlacorrUi:  CnquU.  M7 
AJm  iimriM :  Ptgiom,  4IK 
AUxuBcn  gluiil :  A'mlf.  111.  Ill 


It.  3it-IK:  lUgnn.tn-iit 


-aplimtnry  t(>'Htniu»  I' 


■tcHwnj'rtrqi.lBI-l''*:  ( 


;  rfprwloou™  lyilmn. 


AtuipoiihraU,  Hr  Vwtrtmi 
Angiitu  bone  :  Farl.  4M 
Anile,  »"Tm™. 

Annnliu:  ZacA.  M:  SarlSif 
ADaOoiiU,  or  Md*wI 
Anumu :  CretJM.  ItO :  0« 
Anlonials :  CrarJIih.  ItO-lll 


,  M ;  EarlliicKrm,  «0 ;  , 


iirf  :  ^(»^4■ll^  10 ;  L^i*.  40  :  Kanhmi-m,  n  ;  JIuurt,  M,  101 :  J 
116 ;  CrBffilh.  140 


tktcmal:  L<tth,  44 


;iirlAin<nii,  «0-«l ;  Uyu^t.  HB  :  «i4f, 
,  _.j;  Dtt-^.tm-ma;  /fj-on, 4!o-i;i 

nalUlr  Uvr^iih'.  SH,  SI:  i>vA,  40;  Earihnrm,  «0-«l ; 
SmII,  109  1  Craffllh,  137  ;  CWtruIcA,  Kl 

InbUtnt :  ifMiel. «' 


3f  Buftachlui  chiibJ  -  i 
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Aperture,  posterior  narial :  Pigeon^  4S5 

reno-pericardial :  Mussel,  97 ;  Stuiil,  115 
reapiratorv  :  Snail,  109, 114 ;  CocJtroaeh,  163 
urino-gonital :  Rabbit,  821 
Appendage :  Crafffish,  130, 133, 136-141 ;  Cockroach,  164-167 
ftbdominal :  Craiiflsh,  136-186  ;  CodtroadL  167 
heod :  Crawfish,  139-141 ;  Cockroach,  164-165 
thorftcic:  CroyyliA,  136-189 ;  Coc^roocA  165-167 
ApteriA :  Piffeon,  420 
Aquedoctus  Fallopli :  Rabbit,  296 

vesUbuli :  Dog-JUh,  316, 276 
Arbor  ritie  :  Rabbity  387 
Arm,  ste  Fore-limb 

Artery,  brachial :  Rabbit,  345 ;  Pigton,  436 

branchial :  Dog-fish,  243-244 

carotid  :  Dog-fish,  245 ;  Ralfbit,  845,  360 ;  Pigeon,  435-436 

caudal :  Dog-fith,  246 ;  Pigeon,  438 

cffiliac  :  Dog-fish,  247 ;  /So&M/,  346  ;  /Vt^wn,  436 

coronary  :  Rabbit,  350 

cpibranchial :  Dog-fi*h^  245 

femoral :  Pigeon,  437 

hyoidean :  Dog-fish,  245-246 

iliac  :  Dog-fish,  248 :  Rabbit,  347  ;  /Mj^m,  437 

Uio-lumbar:  Rabbit,  Ul 

innominate  :  Rabbit,  345 ;  Pigeon,  435,  436 

intercostal :  Rabbit,  345 

lieuo-gastric  :  Dog-fi^h,  248 

lumbar  :  Rabbit,  346 

mammary :  Rabbit,  345 

mcitenterlc  :  Dog-fish,  248 ;  Rabbit,  346  ;  Pigeon,  437 

OTarian  :  /fa6M^  346 

parietal :  Dog-fish,  248 

pectoral :  IHgeon,  436 

pubic :  JHgeon,  437 

pulmonary  :  Rabbit,  339 ;  Pigeon,  435 

renal :  Dog-fith,  248 ;  /Za5U/,  346 ;  /Vo*'.  437 

sacral :  /2aZ>&t/,  347 

sciatic  :  Pigeon.  437 

spermatic :  Rabbit,  346 

subclavian  :  Dog-fish,  246 ;  Rabbit,  345 ;  Pigeon,  436 

vertebral :  /irtdW/,  345 ;  /"it^t-on,  435 

vesical :  Rabbit,  347 

Arthro-brauchia  :  Crayfish,  142, 143 

Arthrodial  membrane :  Crayfish,  133 

Articular  bone :  Fowl,  406 

Articular  process,  see  Vertebra 

Arytenoid  cartilage :  Rabbit;  367 

Astacus,  see  Crayfish 

Atlas  vertebra  :  Rabbit,  283-284 ;  Fowl,  392 

Atrial  cavity  :  Amphioxvs,  184, 20(),  202,  203 

Atrial  epitheUiuu  :  Amphioxus,  199 

Atrial  pore  :  Amphioxus,  179-180 

Auditory  aperture,  see  Aperture 

Auditory  capsule :  Dog-fish,  216-217 ;  Rabbit,  295-297 

Auditory  organ  :  Mussel,  99  ;  Snail,  125-126 ;  Crayfish,  156 ;  Dog-fish,  275-276  :   Piaeoft, 
449-450  -^J     f  v^^ 

Auditory  ossicle  :  RatMt,  297-299  :  Fowl,  399, 407 ;  Pigeon,  449 

Auricle :  Mussel,  93,  105 ;  Snail,  115 ;  Dog-fish,  285,  249 ;  Rabbit,  338,  348-349 ;  Pigeim, 

438 
Auricular  feathers :  Pigeon,  421 
Axis  vertebra  :  RabbU,  284 ;  Fovel,  382 

Backbone,  see  Vertebral  column 
Barb :  Pigeon,  419 
Barbule  :  Piaeon,  419 
Basi-branchial :  Dog-fish,  224 
Bod'hyal :  Dog-fish,  223 
Basioccipital :  Aa{)bU,29V 


Bul-pUrrslu™ '  Oofjlii,  m 
BHl-nptiaaCJ  :  BMU.  m 
Bul-teinpcn] :  /Wt,  IM 

BU^DCC  ifliwI.IUl;  SmIl.llO:  6'r.qv«iA,  H)  ;  Ooti-M.ni  :  Jtaiku .  IK-IX 

BUddei;  Xw-(k»ri;i,u':  AnWi.Ua.lll,- •w«fwSliiu>.iirlnuT  iiul  urliKJiin 

Nspbrtdiuu 
Blattik  HI  OockrOKh 

'fm*,  44-M,  n-K  :  Snail,  11*  ;   CmUlilt,  M-  Hi  :  w  bIk  Hiaw 


■"  Bhu  Clroolidny  tj 
B«dT-aTilj.  m  Ovknu 
Bgliinah  argiuii  at :  Mun.i,  im-im 
Bou,  <»tlliie« :  / —  — ~ 


^ 


Cmaii,  bnnaUe-iwellH  :  rrdiitlA,  1IT 
cruiiti.1 :  /dvI,  IW.  ]W 


irMui] :  /)M-;Ui 

u:  Doff-/\A.K.,.. 

I>H»-nta(!D* :  R-MII,  »l 
nnnl,  ih  TcrMtn 
of  Uanr  :  lA—r-jtHk;  II 
pnlOUdlD-poilMnH] :  l>st-Jlah,  iV 
nao-pgrietnlU],  JTniKf,  >T;  Anil.  Ill 
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Oerato-branohial :  Dog-flsh,  S28 
Oerato-hyal :  Dog-fUh,  SS3 
Ceroaria  :  JAver-Jtuket  87 
Cerci :  Cockroach^  168, 167 
Cere :  Pigeon,  417 

Oerebellnm  :  Doa-JUh,  S61,  S7S  ;  RahbUy  87S-878,  887 ;  Pigtfon.  448 
Oerebral  hemispheres  :  Doff-flsh,  859-261 ;  BahbU,  871,  873,  877-381,  888 ;  Ptffe^n,  44S 
Cervical  canal :  Crayfish,  141 
Oenrical  groove :  Cra^JUh,  133 
Chela :  Crayfish,  187 

Chiasma,  optic  :  Dog-JUh,  871 ;  JUOMt,  874,  885 ;  Pigeon,  445 
Chlorophyll :  Hydra,  84 
ChordBB  teudineee  :  Rabbit,  849 ;  Pigton,  439 
Choroid  :  Dog-fish,  ^4-27b 
Choroid  plexus :  Dog-fish,  878  ;  Rabbit,  880 
Cilia :  Paranufcium,  5,  6  ;  Opalina,  7 ;  Vortieella,  11 
Cingnlum,  4^  Clitellum 

Circulation,  course  of,  Mussel,  95-96 ;  Crayfish,  144 

Circulatory  system  :  JLmvA,  44-46,  55-56 :  Earthvorm,  64-66,  78-79 ;  Muwl,  98-96,  103, 

1U4-106 ;  Snaa,  187-189  ;  Crayfish,  144-147, 157-158  ;  Caetrmeh, 
168;    An^ioxus,   185-187,   XUU,    803-205;    Ihg-JUk,  28^349; 
RabbU,  338-850  ;  Pigron,  430-440 
Cirrus  :  Liver-fluke,  88 ;  Amphioxv*^  179 
Cirrus-sac :  Liver-fluke,  88 
Clasper  :  Dog-fish,  208,  886 
Clavicle :  Ra»U,  809 ;  Fotrl,  408 
Glinoid  process  :  RahbU,  392,  893 
Clitellum  :  Earthworm,  59,  75 
CUtoris:  Rabbit,  Z2\,Zb7 
Cloaca  :  Dog-fish,  854,  858 :  /V'vn.  448,  444 
Cloacal  aperture  :  Mussel,  87  ;  Dog-fi^h,  208;  Pigeon,  480 
Cloaoal  chamber  :  Mussel,  86,  91-98 
Clypeus  :  Cockroach,  1 60 
Cnemial  crest :  Rabbit,  317 ;  /'otr/,  418 
Cnidoblast :  Hydra,  19 
Cnidocil :  Hydra,  19 
Cochlea  :  Rabbit,  297,  819 

CocKBOACH,  159-176  ;  external  characters,  160-164 ;  appendages,  1«>4-167  ;  cireulatonr 

system,  1G8 ;  digestive  system,  168-170 ;  excretory  system,  170 ;  r«^ 
spiratory  svstem,  170-171;   nervous  system,  171-173;  Rcnse-organs, 
173  ;  reproductive  system,  174-176 
Cocoon  :  Letch,  38 ;  Earthvorm,  58,  71 
CoBlom  :  Leech,  44-46,  55-66  ;  Earthworm,  62,  77;  Mussel^  98  ;  Amphiorus,  184-185,  2'JO, 

202,  204,  205 
Coslomic  canal :  An»phioxus,  185,  200,  202 
Collar :  SnaU,  109 

Colon  :  Cockroach,  169 ;  Dog-fish,  230-231 ;  Rabbit,  Z^O,  834,  885 
Oolumba,  see  Pigeon 

Columella  :  SnaU-shell,  110  :  Fowl,  397, 407 ;  Pigton,  449 
Commissure,  of  brain  :  Rabbit,  384-385  ;  see  alto  Corpus  oallosum,  Pons  Varolii 
Condyle,  of  skull  :  Dog-fish,  219  ;  R^ihbil,  291 :  Fowl,  398 
Conjugation  :  Paramecium,  6-7 ;  Vortio-lla,  12 
Oonus  arteriosus  :  Dog-fish,  235,  249 
Coracoid  :  Fowl,  408 
Coracoid  process  :  Rabbit,  309 

Cornea  :  Crayfish,  154-155  ;  Cockroach,  173 ;  Dog-fish,  274 
Coronoid  process :  RabbU,  302 ;  Fowl,  406 
Corpus  or  Corpora 

albicans  :  RabbU,  374,  385 

callosum  :  Rabbit,  372,  883 

cavernosum  :  RabbU,  353-354,  357 

geniculatum :  Rabbit,  381 

mammillare,  see  Corpus  albieaiis 

quadrigemina  :  RabbU,  319,  872,  383,  386 

spongiosum  :  Rabbit,  354 

striatum :  Rabbit,  380 

trapezoidea  :  RabbU,  376 
Cotyloid  bone  :  RabbU,  315 
Covert  feathers :  Pigeon,  420 
Cjx»  :  Cockroach,  16S 


CoiopodtU:  Itf 

Cruliim:  £cv;M,«l;  RaHlt,330-t»* :  Rwl,  1*7-401 


pironUtory  Bystem,  1M-U7 ;  nproduoUrv  lyvt^m,  14B ;  lUffeftlve  ayttmt, 
]4^1Af :  eiaretoTf  ■jBtem,  ]bt  ^  nerniuJ  A^t^m,  15B-1A4  ;  kdh  orguui 
1A4-167;  iDjecMd  BpadDUQit  Ifi7-1BS 

_ w :  Auuu,  aao,  MT 

Otdd  :  Lrrtli,  4iM4 ;  Earlhrorm,  B4 ;  Am<I,  IK  1  CodtToach,  III ;  >V»>i.  07 
..   TnMtt.  1T4.  Ml,  »M 


139 ;  Coftroath,  IM  ;  /^ron,  ttr  QLuanl 
Dwtej-lopadlte :  CratJUi,  117 


Dnst,  blla :  XioMtl,  101 

nmmoii  gmfUl :  aiiiti.  Ul 

hflnDBT^nidlte  :  iSitaU,  111 

luryiiul :  XaMtI,>H 

BHKNUplUllI,  •>*  WolDui 

nMuuphrlo :  Doff-lMt.  »0-»l. »«,  )U  ;  AiUU,  Ul ;  /V*>" 

MHUcriu:  air-/(*.UO,»l,tH;  XolMr.UO;  PVnm.Ml 

of  uUnry  noepUoln :  Coi*na€k,  170 

onrlu  ;  Utrr-fiiti,  If 

puomtle  :  Doo-JM,  111 ;  XaUU,  111 ;  itpaois  410 

pTomphrlo.  Kt  llilllaiui 

■Unir:  Anil,  190;  CHtmodk,  1«8, 170 1  AotMl,  Ite-in 

ncmenUI ;  ficv^i*.  (W 


Ear,  «H  Aodltorr  Oraiu 

KlBTBWOBH,  lA-n ;  eitaml  obmcttn,  tt-tl ;  mlom.  S3 :  dlgeitlTF  Qit*m.  W 
o^ultLtoiy  tyateo,  C4-40 ;  exoretory  BjEUm^  08-49 ;  TBprodn 
■jilem.  tS-'74 ;  Derroiu  rjimi,  74 ;  Cruurene  Mstloiu,  7t-7B 

7 ;  Yortieftta,  ID 
Bgg,  krr  UTnm 

SmtnTD :  Uwrr-Jlui^.  3i-M  :  M<UMt,  90, 101 ;  CratJIiM,  111 ;  JtoUtt,  llt-M 

BnoTftnuDt :  rori^ffUa,  lf-]J 

Eadodmii :  i/fdra,  17,  IB,  K.  U-U,  U-M 

BodopluumB]  ikflletoD  :  CrafJMt  111 

--■■ •"■< !  Cnf/M,  IM :  n  aJw  iLppatai^B 
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XodoMTO  :  AmoOta^  S-3 ;  Fmrameeiwn,  6 ;  OpaUna.  8 ;  VortUtUa,  10 

Sndortyle :  iiii^pMojnu,  188, 198,  SOO,  209 

Bpibnuioldal :  Doa-fUh,  SS8 

^brmnoldal  band  or  grooTe :  AmphAoxtu^  188, 198, 199,  fOS 

Bpionuiiam :  Coekroach^  160 

BpidenniB :  Leech,  63  ;  Barthtrorm,  76  :  AmpMoxui,  191, 199 

BpididTinls :  XmcA,  60 ;  RtOMt,  362-868 

Bplglottis :  Ai6Mr,  826 

Bpimeron :  Cro^fiih,  182 

Bpiotio  :  AoMf ,  296 

Epiphngm :  Aiai/,  107 

Bpiphyrik,  of  Tertebra :  Rabbit,  280 

Bpiplenral  oavity :  AmpkUunu,  tee  Atrial  carity 

Bpipodite :  Cra^flth,  186 

Bthmoidal  region  :  JUObU,  294 

Bthmo-turbinal :  Rabbit,  296 

EuBtaohian  oanal :  RdbbU,  806 ;  Foitt,  899, 400 

Eugtaohian  tube :  RabbU,  826 ;  /V^ran,  449 

Bustaobian  yalre  :  Rabbtt,  848 ;  Ptfffon,  488 

Bzoretory  system  :  U9er-/luJte,  80,  87 ;  Leech,  46-49 ;  Av/Aiform,  66-69 ;  Miuael,  9e-9e  ^ 

8naU,  116-116  ;  Crofhuh,  162 ;   Coekroaeh,  170  ;  Jn^ixModrw,  187 ;  Dog-fUh, 

260-268 ;    iZoMif,  860-862,  866 ;   /V011,  441-442,  448 ;   fee  alM»  YaoooK 

pnlaatlng 
Bx-oooipital :  /!a6M/,  291 
Exopodlte  :  Cray/Uh,  IZZ;  tee  alto  Appendage 
BzoBkeletoD :  Crafflth,  181-188 
Bztra-branohial :  bog-flth,  224 
Eye :  Leech,  61 ;  SnaU,  126  :  Crapfith,  166 ;  Coetroach,  161,  173  ;  Am^toxut,  190 ;  Doff- 

JUh,  262, 274-276  ;  RabbU,  320-321 ;  Pigeon,  446-448 
Eyelid :  Pigeon,  446 
]^ye-mtiacle,  »v  Hnacle 

Fabella :  RabbU,  816 

FaUopian  tube  :  Rabbit,  866-367 

Falx  cerebri :  RabbU,  871 

Fasciola,  te*;  Liyer-fluke 

Fat-body :  Cockroach,  168 

Feather :  Pigeon,  418-420 

Femur  :  Coekroaeh,  166 ;  Rabbit,  S16  ;  Fowl,  413 

Fenestra :  Cockroach,  161, 173 

Feuestra  oralis  :  Rabbit,  296 :  Fovl,  399,  407 

Fenestra  rotunda  :  Rabbit,  296-297 ;  Fotel,  399 

FenestnU  recess  :  Fowl,  899 

FibuU  :  Rabbit,  317  ;  Fowl,  414 

Filoplume :  Pigeon,  420 

Fin :  Amphioxus,  179, 196 ;  Dog  JUh,  207-208, 224-227 

Fin-ray :  Dog-flsh,  224,  228, 227 

Fission  :  Amceba,  3  ;  Paramecium,  6 ;  OipoZimi,  8 ;  VorticeUa,  12  ;  Hydra,  21 

Flagellnm  :  //ydra,  20  ;  Sna<;,  122 

Floocular  fossa  :  Rabbit,  296 

Flocoular  lobe  :  Rabbit,  373 

Fontanelle :  Dog-JUh,  216 

Food :  Amoeba,  8;  Airamedum,  6 ;  Opalina,  8 ;  Vorticetta,  11 ;  Hydra,  14 ;  .LmcA,  38  ; 

Earthworm,  68 ;  I^imm"/,  80,  100 ;  SnaU,  107 ;  Crapflth,  180-181 ;   Cockroach, 

169 ;  Dog-flsh,  206 
Foot :  i7y<{ra,  16, 26 ;  Mustel,B7 ;  Snail,  108-109 ;  AxMiT,  318 ;  Fowl,  414-416 ;  i^C^Mm, 418 
Foramen,  anterior  palatine  :  Rabbit,  300,  803 

condylar :  Rabbit,  304 

for  internal  carotid  artery  :  Dog-flth,  219 ;  Rabbit,  297, 806 

iUo-sciatic  :  Fowl,  412 

inoisivum :  Rabbit,  303 

inferior  dental :  Rabbit,  302 

infra-orbital :  RabbU,  300,  803 

internal  orbital :  RabbU,  303 

laoerum  anterius  :  RabbU,  292,  303 

lacerum  medium  :  Rabbit,  804 

lacerum  posterius  :  Rabbit,  304 

lacrymal :  Rabbit,  306 

magnum:  Dog-JUK, ii^ *,  RobMC^^QS;  Fou^&ttS 

obturator:  Rabbit, ^\^\  Fa«X»^\^ 


::  Oa|[|U*.  Itl-Mt  1  I 


H^ 


ftv^w 


DowlHv'i- :  SatM.  lit.  U7 

■llMtIn- :  VrnJIih.  Hi  ;  Cottroaih,  lSI)~t70 :  Dog-JliA,  1>1-1S> 

htn>i>i|.tan>IIU:  lb.~u.  til.  ISI 
Inlnnrhltiij :  HaMii,U» 


anpljuml  J  iariMirarm.  H 
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Gland,  parotid  :  RdbbU,  828 

pedal :  SnaU,  136 

perinaeal :  RabbU,  381,  355,  358 

prostatic :  Rabbity  355 

rectal :  Dog-fish,  232 ;  RiMU,  355,  858 

saUvary  :  Leech,  43,  62 ;  iSfnatf,  180 ;  Cockroach,  169-170 ;  RatbU.  S2^-SS9 

shell :  Liver-fluke,  33 

sublingual :  RabbU,  388 

submaxillary  :  Rabbit,  888 

yolk :  Liver-fluke,  33 
Glochidia :  Mmwl,  lUl 
Glottis  :  RabbU,  335,  367 ;  Pigeon,  425 
Gonapophysis  :  Cockroach,  167, 174, 176 
Graafian  follicle  :  Rabbit,  356 
Green  gland  :  Crayfl^th,  152 

Growth  :  Mussel-thell,  81,  83 ;  Snail-shell,  110,  111 ;  Crayfish,  181 
Gubemaculum :  Rabbit,  353 

Haemal  arch  :  Dog-fish,  211, 212 

Haemal  process  :  JDog-fish,  212 

Haemal  spine  :  Dog-fish,  212 

Haemoglobin  :  Earthworm,  64 

Hallux  :  RahbU,Z\%',  Fovl,An 

Hamular  process  :  Rabbi^  200 

Hand :  Rtihbit,  314 

Hea<l  :  SnaU,  108;    Crayfish,  133-134;    Cockroach,  160-161;  Rabbit,  320-381,322-329; 

Pigeon,  417 
Heart  :  Earth vorm,  65  ;  Mussel,  03,  104-106;  SnaU,  115;  Crayfish,  145;  Cockroach,  168; 

Dog-fish,  233-235,  248-240 ;  iJoiW,  336,  388,  347-350  ;  Pif/eon,  426,  430-43L 

438-440 
Helix,  see  Suail 

Hepatic  caecum  :  Cockroach,  170 
Hepatic  cell  :  Earfhuvrm,  64,  77 
Hermaplirodite  duct :  iSnail,  121 
Hermaphrodite  gland  :  Snail,  112, 121 
Hind-brain  :  RabbU,  372-373,  386-387 

Hind-limb :  Rabbit,  315-318,  322  ;  Fotel,  413-415  ;  Pigeon,  418 
Hinge  of  mussel-shell,  82 
Hippocampus  major  :  Rabbit,  380 
Himdo,  see  Leech 

Humerus  :  RabbU,  310 :  Fotel,  400-410 
Htdra,  14-26  ;  general  appearance,  16 ;  structure,  17-21 ;  reprtnluction,  21-83 ;  teased 

si)ecimens,  23-25  ;  transverse  sections,  25-26 
Hydra,  species  of,  14 
Hymen  :  Dog-fUh,  262 
Hyoid  bone  :  RabbU,  302,  358 ;  Fowl,  407 

Hyoidean  arch :  Dog-fijih,  222-223  ;  RabbU,  302 ;  Fowl,  406-407  ;  Pigeon,  449 
Hyomandibular  cartilage :  Dog-fish,  223 
Hyostylic  skull :  Dog-fish,  223 
Hypapophysis,  see  Vertebra 
Hypo-branchial :  Dog-fijsh,  224 
Hypobranohial  groove  :  Amphioxus,  see  Endostyle 
Hypostome :  Hydra,  16 

Hcum :  Cockroach,  160 

Ilium  :  RabbU,  314-315 ;  Fowl,  412 

Incisor  :  RabbU,  306,  307 

Incus :  RabbU,  208 

Infundibulum  :  Dog-fish,  271 ;  RabbU,  374,  385 ;  Pigeon,  446 

Integument :  Leech,  52-53 ;  Earthworm,  75-76 ;  SnaU,  111 ;  Amphioxus,  191, 195 

Internasal  septum :  Dog-fish,  216 

Interorbital  canal :  Dog-fish,  218 

Interorbital  septum  :  Fowl,  896, 401 

Interparietal :  RabbU,  202 

Interstitial  cell :  Hydra,  18, 10,  22,  23, 25 

Intestine :   Uver-fluke,   80,  37 ;   Leech,  44 ;   Earthworm,  64,  77 ;   Mussel,  100-101,  IDS ; 

Snail, lU,  120 ;  Crayfish,  160 ;  Cockroach,  160 ;  Amphioxus,  188, 19S,>0S ; 

Dog-fish,  220,  230 ;  RabbU,  320-330,  333, 834-885 ;  Pigeon,  426,  487-489 
Ischiopodite :  Crayfish,  137 
Ischium :  Rabbit,  Z\h  \  Fou>l,4\^ 
Iter  a  tcrtlo  ad  quartTim  'veatsVcuLxwo.-.  Ba»iU«^^ 


uf  i»w. :  Ilog-fiih.m 


nunouiiorv.  dt  IItr  :  ZMu-bt,  m ;  AitiMl,  11} 

Ugalt  1  C,xt>^aar».  Ui 

Umb.  irr  fore-llinb,  Hlml-Uoih,  Appcnitage,  Leg 

LlDuina  tmncnlulK.  K.  %i,  it 

Udkui  :  Vnttruadl.  ■«« 


1,  111, Ml  J 

»;  MontoiT  niMHi, 

mulM;  liti-Uiiliii]', 


not.  ait" 

I :  CVouM,  140 :  CMtnmt*.  iU : 

MuUb  :  JTuHl,  M-H,  lU-J :  SmhII,  111 
UuUe-miTlty  :  UhimI,  M  ;  amUI.  1)1-117 


Vudlbaluv 


loj ;  Foiri.  tas-tm 


■  :  RaMn.II 


;>W/,41<Mll 


;  CoetTMuJi. lfl*-W6 .  RoliW.WM'.  !■-"».' 
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ICaxUlaiT  aroh  :  RahbU.  S99-a01 
lUzmiped« :  Croy/bA,  1S7.189 
]Cazil]o-|wUtiii«  prooen  :  Fotti,  404 
ICazmo-tarbinal :  RabbU,  9M 

MmtUB  ftoditoritu  extemtu :  Rabbit,  997  ;  Ptffeom,  448 
MMtOB  Miditorlus  inteniiii :  RabbU,  S9$ 
Meckel*!  oartilage :  Fowi,  406 
MediasUnnm :  SabbU,  8S7 
Membnuie-bone :  BabbU,  S7a,  989 
Hentam :  Coekroaeh,  IM 
Meropodite :  CraffUh,  137 
HeNDoephalon  :  Rabbit,  877. 888, 886 
Meeenteron  :  Crag/Uh,  149, 160 ;  Coekroaek,  168, 169 
HeMntery  :  Dog-fUh,  999;  RabbU,  880 
Meeethmoid  :  RaiMt,  994 ;  Fousl,  401 
ICeioglcBa,  tee  Sapporting  luneUa 
Meeonephzos,  «w  WolflUn  body 
MeeoDOtum :  Coekroaeh,  169 
ICeeo-pteryginm :  Dog-hh,  997 
MeeotnonuL :  CoekroaOi,  169 
MeUcarpus :  RtOMt,  814 :  Fwtfl,  410-411 
Metaoromion :  iioMir,  809 

Metanepbroe :  Dog-fijA,  960-961, 969, 966 ;  RtOMi,  861 ;  Piqem,  441-449 
Metapleuna  oanal :  Amphioxui,  186, 900, 909,  904 
Meeapleuzal  fold  :  AmphUunu,  179 
Mee«popbyt>is  :  RatMi,  981 ;  kv  alto  Yertebrm 
Meta-ptesrj'gium :  Dog-flsk,  997 
Metastoma :  CraffJUh^  140 
MetataTBUS :  RabbU,  818 ;  Fotel,  414-416 
Metathorax  :  CoeitrcNicA,  169 
MetosteoD :  Fowl,  896 
Mid'brain,  f(v  MeaenccpbaloD 
ICid-gnt,  tee  Mesenterou 
Holar :  RabbU,  808 
Morula :  Liver-fluke,  36 

Moath  :  Paramt^um,  6 ;  Ilpdra,  16  :  lAver-fluke,  98  ;  £««eA,  40,  41 ;  Earthworm,  60, 69 ; 
MutP'l,  88, 100 :  5iiat7, 109 ;  Cragflth,  184, 149 ;  Coekroaeh,  168 ;  iliMMaJW, 
179,  193,  196;  Dog-fUh,  908;  RabbU,  890;  i^i^Mm,  490;  m«  ofM  Baocal 
cavity 
Mnooos  canal :  Dog-fl*h,  209,  277 
Mtuole,  bonalis  :  Pigeon,  447 
colnmellar :  SnaU,  119 
mandibular :  RabbU,  869 
of  eyeball :  Dog-flth,  969-968 ;  Pigeon,  447 
of  neck  :  Rabbit,  868-360 
of  nictitating  membrane :  Pigeon,  HJ 
pectoral :  Pigeon,  491-499 
pyramidalis:  Pigeon,  Ai7 
qnadratus:  Pigeon,  ^7 
retractor  penis  :  Snail,  193 
stemo-hyoid :  Rabbit,  369 
stemo-mastoid  :  Rabbit,  369 
stemo-thyroid  :  RabbU,  359-360 
stylo-hyoid :  RabbU,  369 
Muaole-proceas  :  Hffdra,  24,  26 
Muscular  impression  :  NuueUthell,  89-83 
Muscular  system :  Leech,  63-56 ;  Earthworm,  77 ;  Muuel,  86;  An^iaxnt,  181-189,  lf6; 

tee  alto  Muscle 
Musculi  papillares :  RabbU,  349  ;  Pigeon,  439 
Mushroom-shaped  gland  :  Cockroach,  174 

MUBBSL,  80-106;  shell,  81-84;  external  characters,  86-89;  gills,  89-99;  eircnlatory 
system,  99-96 ;  excretorv  system,  96-98  ;  nenrous  system,  98-89  ;  digestive 
system,  100-101 ;  reproductive  system,  101 ;  transverse  sections,  101-108 
Myophan  striation  :  Paramecium,  6 ;  Opalina,  7  ;  Vortieella,  11 
Myotome :  AmpfUoxut,  179, 181, 196 

Nacreous  layer :  Miutel-thell,  84  ;  SnaU-thell,  111 
Nasal  bone :  RabbU,  294-296 :  Fowl,  409 
Naaal cartilage :  tk)Q-^h,Vi% 
Nasal  chamber ;  i£ubbU,%%« 
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NerroTU  system  :  fffdroy  90 ;  lA^er-fiuix,  38  ;  Uteh^  51,  57  ;  JSSsrf Aworm,  74,  78 ;  JftOMt,. 

98-99;    anaXL,   134-1S5;    Cra^JUh,   163-154;    Cockroach^    171-173;. 

Amphioxiu,  187-189,  194,  196-197;  Dog-tUhy  S59-S78 ;  ReMU^UX- 

366,  867-387 ;  Pigeon,  444-446 
Nearal  aroh  :  Dog-flth,  S12-813 ;  tee  also  Vertebra 
Neoral  canal,  tee  vertebra 
Nearal  plate :  Dog-flth,  S19-313 
Nearal  process  :  Dog-JUh^  91 
Nearal  spine  :  Dog-JUh,  S13 ;  tee  alto  Yertetea 
Nictitating  membrane :  RabbU,  3S1 ;  Pigeon,  417,  416, 447 
Nose,  tee  Olfactory  organ 
Nostril :  Dog-flth^  308  ;  BabbU,  8S0 ;  Pigeon,  4S0 
Notochord  :  AmpMoxm,  180, 19S,  194, 195 ;  Dog-JUh,  SIO,  Sll,  319 
Naoleolus,  tee  Paranacleus 
Naoleas :  AmaOxi,  3 ;  Paramecium,  6 ;  OpaUna,  8 ;  Vortieella,  11 ;  SnaU-thell,  110 

Occipital  condyle  :  Dog-flth,  319 ;  RaXMt,  391 ;  Fowl,  398 

Occipital  segment :  iSoMtt,  391 

Odontoid  process  :  RabbU,  984 ;  FotH,  393 

Odontophore :  SnaU,  119, 196-137 

(Bsopbageal  poaches :  Earthworm,  63-64 

(Bsophagos  :  Uver-fluke,  30 ;  Leech,  43 ;  Earthworm,  69 ;  Muttel,  100  ;  SnaU,  119  ;  0«r- 

/ith,  149 ;  Cockroach,  168 ;  Dog-JUh,  930 ;  AoMM,  837 ;  Pigeon^  496-497 
Olecranon  process  :  Eabbit,  311 ;  /'otrl,  410 
Olfactory  oapsole  :  Dog-fUh,  316 ;  RabMt,  394-395 ;  Fowl,  403 
Olfactory  lobe :  Dog-Jlth,  861 ;  EabbU,  873.  874  ;  Pigeon,  445 
Olfactory  organ :  CrayJUh,  156  ;  Amphioxus,  190 ;  Dog-JUh,  374 
Omentom :  iSo&M/,  830  ;  /V«on,  436 
Opalina,  7-8 
Opisthotic  :  Rabibit,  996 

Optic  ohiasma :  Dog-Jlth,  871 ;  RabMt,  374, 886 ;  Pigeon,  445 
Optic  foramen  :  Dog-JUh,  817  ;  RabbU,  803 ;  /'ovl,  401 
Optic  lobe :  Dog-JUh,  861,  872  ;  Bal)bU,  373,  386 ;  Pigeon,  445 
Optic  thalamus :  RabbU,  381 
Optic  tract :  Rabbit,  874.  381 
Oral  groove :  Parameeium,.% 
Orbit :  Dog-JUh,  317-818,  363-363 ;  /V>ir;,  40(M01 
Orbito-sphenoid  :  /2al>M/,  298 ;  Fowl,  401 
Os  innominatam  :  RabbU,  314-316  ;  /'oW,  411-419 
Os  orbioalare :  RabbU,  298 
Ossicle,  auditory :  Rabbit,  397-399 
Ossicles  of  stomach  :  Cra}r/I«A,  160-158 
Otocyst :  MvuteU  99 ;  Snail,  125-136 
Ovarian  duct :  Liver-Jluke,  33 
Ovary :  Hydra,  33-83 ;  lAver-Jiuke,  33 ;  J&«eA,  60 ;  Earthworm,  69,  73-73 ;  Muttel,  101 : 

CrayJUh,  148 :  Cockroach,  174 ;  ilfi^Monu,  190, 198,  303 ;  Dog-JUh,  999,  961 ; 

/ia6M/,  856 ;  Pigeon,  443 
Oviduct :  Uper-Jiuke,  88 ;  Z<r«A,  60 ;  Earthworm,  69 :  iSnai;,  138 ;  CrayJUh,  148 ;  Cock- 
roach, 175  ;  Dog-JUh,  351-353 ;  /{a&M/,  356-357 ;  Pigeon,  448-444 
Ovum  :  JSrirtfro,  38  ;  LAwer-Jluke,  85  ;  Muttel,  101 ;  iSnat/,  131 :  Cockroach,  174  ;  ilmflMounu^ 

190 ;  Dog-JUh,  306,  851 ;  Rabbit,  819,  856  ;  Bird,  416-417 ;  /V<m,  444 

Palatal  process  :  Rabbit,  399,  800 

Palate :  RabbU,  333 

Palatine  bone :  RabbU,  299 ;  Fowl,  408 

Pallial  cavity :  mv  Mantle-cavity 

Pallial  Une :  Muttel-thell,  88 

Palp,  labial :  Muttel,  88 ;  Cockroach,  165 

mandibular :  CrayJUh,  140 

maxillary :  Cockroach,  165 
Palpiger :  Cockroach,  165 

Pancreas  :  Dog-JUh,  228-829 :  iZoftM/,  831 ;  />l(^«on,  430 
Papilla,  circumvallatc  :  RabbU,  825 
foUata :  RabbU,  828 
urino-genital :  Dog-JUh,  357 
Paragloesa :  Cockroach,  166 
PABAMBcnnc,  4-7 
Paranucleus  :  Paramecium,  6 
Para-sphenoid :  ^owl,  401 
Ptoietalbone:  KaMK(,2«2;  Fowl,4a\ 


PfeTHSCdptUI  pnvfts :  BtJibil, 


Psetonl  An  :  UfJUt,  KM,  »T 

FBtonl  girdle  ^  lUe-JM.  *3S-S3J ;  i 

FalTia  On  ;  Av-iM,  nt-lM 

ptfTlo  (Udta  :  AfJb*,  t»  :  AoMU.  Ui-tU :  f-url,  ill-41t 

PrtrUDtkdiliinr :  jIbitMf,  Ul 

°-'i :  ttrtrjlat.,  U ;  £«**,  M ;  SnsU.  Itt :  XotMi  Ul,  I 


II,  ](M-M»  :  /ViW,  407-^48 


ralUBT  twdj  i  /)=»*.»,«1,  K 


BOf  llnb:  AaAMI.lOt  llD.IIll  foiri,  VI 

r^Umb!  JtHbMi, Kt, tit:  A'vuV.tiN.tl 
iMI,  100 :  f-n.  «0»-4M 

u.bi.Mt 

^tHBuld :  JlnMa,  S» :  nHrl.  Ml 
UB^inti^  *iv  Vert«bim 

— . :  Onalbk,  Hi,  IM  :  Cpttroaili.  Ua,  IM 
.   .      J  BafPHt,iM:  (toMir.UO 
itDai:OK«nw«.IU 

"-  -  aaua.  ne 
i:CninW,  IIT 
rfluaiA>HU,ttf 
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Fbotozoa,  l~lt 

ProTentrioultiB :  Coekroaeh,  169 ;  Ptffeom,  4S7 

Fnadobranoh :  Dog-/Uh,  SSS 

Pieiidopodia,  1-8 

Pterygoid  bone :  Rabbit,  S99 ;  Fovl,  iOS 

Pterygoid  fotui :  RabbU,  299 

Pteiygoid  prooesB :  iZa6Mt,  S9S 

PteryU :  Pigeon,  4S0 

PubM  :  RahbU,  816  ;  Fowl^  412 

PolvillaB  :  Coekroaeh,  167 

PapU :  Dog-JUh,  875 

Pygoetyle :  Fowl,  894 

Fylonu :  RaJbbU,  881 

pyramid  of  kidney  :  RahbU,  881 

<)iiadrate :  Fowl,  406  * 

•Qa»drato>jagal :  Fowl,  404 
<2aill :  Pigeon,  418 
QaiU-feAther :  Pigeon,  419 

Babbit,  978-887 ;  Tertebral  oolamn,S80-S87 ;  ribs  and  itemnm,  S87-S89 ;  sknll,98»-80i; 
teeth,  806-806 ;  appendicular  skeleton,  808-818 ;  external  ohaiaoten,  SSO- 
8SS ;  bncoal  oarity,  83S-839 ;  abdominal  visoeFa,  889-880 ;  digestiTe  iiysieBi. 
831-836  ;  thoracic  visoera,  386-887 ;  cinralatoiy  system,  888-360 :  renal  and 
reproductive  systems,  360-868 ;  dissection  of  neck,  868-867 ;  sympathetto 
nervous  system,  867-370 ;  dissection  of  brain,  870-887 
Bachis :  Pigeon,  418 
Badins :  RabbU,  311 ;  Fowl,  410 
Badnla :  Snaa.  1S6-127 

Bamus  desoenoens  of  ISth  cranial  nerve  :  Rcihit,  868 
Beceptaculum  ovorum  :  Earthworm,  69,  73 
Beoeptacnlum  seminis,  $ee  Spermotheoa 
Beotal  diverticula :  Pigfon,  429 
Bectrix  :  Fowl,  894 ;  Pigeon,  41»-420 
Bectum  :  Mustel,  93, 100-101 ;  SnaU,  112, 117  ;  Cockroach,  169 ;  Dog-ftA^nO;  Babbit,  38t, 

834,  386,  866  ;  Pigeon,  429, 448, 444 
Bedia,  86-87 

Bejuvenescenoe :  Paramecium,  7 
Bemex :  Pigeon,  419 
Beno-perloardial  canal :  SnaU,  116 
Beproduction  :  Anueba,  3  ;  Paramecium,  6-7 ;  Opaiina,  8 ;   Vortieella,  12  ;  ffgdra,  21- 

23  :  Liver-Jluke,  33-37  ;  SnaU,  121 
Beproductive  system :  Liver-fluke,  30-33 ;  Leech,  49-60,  67 ;  Earthworm,  69-74 ;  MwuH, 

101 ;  SnaU,  121-128 ;  Cragjlth,  148  ;  Cockroach,  174-176 ;  Ampki- 
oxu$,   190-191,  192,   208;    Dog-fl/th,  260-268;   Rabbit,   860-868; 
Pigeon,  441-444 
Bespiration  :  Leech,  63  :  Mussel,  92  ;  SnaU,  114-116  ;  Cragflsh,  141, 144 ;  Coekroaeh,  171 ; 

AmphUucu*,  183  ;  Dog-fish,  232 ;  Pigeon,  422 
Bespiratory  system  :  SnaU,  118-116  ;  Cod:roach,  168-164,  170-171 ;  Amphioxns,  182-188, 

198 ;  Dog-fish,  282-288 ;  Pigeon,  440-441 ;  see  also  Gill,  Lung 
Bestiform  body  :  Dog-fish,  262, 272 
Betina  :  Dog-fish,  276 

Bib  :  Dog-fish,  212  ;  RahbU,  287-289 ;  Fowl,  894-396 
Bostmm  :  Craffish,  138 ;  Dog-fish,  216 ;  Fowl,  399, 401 

Saoculua  rotundus :  RabbU,  333 
Saccus  vasculosus  :  Dog-fish,  271 
Sacrum  :  Rabbit,  287 ;  Fowl,  898-394 
fiaUvary  receptacle  :  Cockroach,  170 
Scale  :  Dog-fish,  209-210 
Scaphocerite  :  Crayfish,  140 
Scaphognathite  :  Crayfish,  139, 144 
Scapula :  RabbU,  308-809  ;  Fowl,  407-408 
8capu8  :  Pigeon,  418 
Sclerlte :  Crawfish,  160 ;  Cockroach,  161 
Sclerotic :  Dog-fish,  274 
Sclerotic  plate  :  Pigeon,  448 
Scrotal  sac :  RabbU,  322, 352 
ScyUinm,  see  Dog-ftsh 
Seoondaiy  quiU :  Pig«on,4\^ 


}:Btdra,  M-tt;  Zw*.  U-(7i  Airttnm,  TI-TI;  Mnul,  U 

AmflUmt,in-tOf 

„^  .ft  H«pbridJiim 

_^ i:  frroLH:  fSrMirorm,  W ;  CmmlljL 

tenxnuUmi  of  4faiU :  XiiM,  110 

Gdli  tnrda :  AoMI.  Ml 

Bvnldnniitr  OMnml  :  Dog-JIA,  ilt-Jin,  ITl,  IT* :  ne»m  «*•> 

-BemlEul  raDn^ :  RtriSitorm,  It 

enuB<9I|Wil«  :  /'iv-jM,  311 ;  AoMif,  >M-tM 

&ii»otguut^<wA.  ei;  JTnuri,  »;  Aull,  lU-IK!  CnvjtiA,  114-117;  <%ct»«t,  IT 

^mptloxiu.  IK:  Dot-/M,tti-tn;  PlSmt.ttt-UO 
fieptmn  :  Earl^mmt,  AS^  78  ;  Aatpliioru^  Ifil,  IDQ 
Septmn  unrionluiim  :  OiAMI,  UTi  PIgrim,  4U 
Stptom,  iDtamrblUl :  Finrljtta,  401 


lOR,  110-111 
— ;  *w«,  1«:  OmuU,  144-14* 

CuTterlui :  Dot-juk,  !U 
MnlUI  ;  Dof-fiik,  HO 
heiMlii :  0»-JM,  IH 
hjroldeu  ;  Dag-fiOi,  tM 
iBfaloT  jngnlir :  Daf-fiA,  ItS 


lola-orbltkl :  tHf-tA,  n* 

Ml:  OvM.>l 


orblUI ;  ilD»l 


:ftVJli*,iir.iW 


»>-Ma 


id;  ^MMw^ieO-iai,  1*1,  IH,  IM-IM;  DtffA,  llO-KT;  BalMt,  173-118; 

>a, kplNDdlinilu  :  RaUm.KMOA;  Fewl.iOr-Ut 
■ibl :  JlaUU,  tHO-Kt ;  Fenl.  *§8-t07 
bnunhUi  AmfUBtia,  11),  IH 
bosMJ;  ^nfiMuw,  180, 11S-1S4,  IM 
BndoiiliTmgni*] :  CrmftJh^  III 
mtBM:  AmfUiunu.l»l,M,\»:  Ooffiik.tM-'in 
Tinoenl :  DofJItk,  ni-H4 

;  AiMit,  N>-Mt ;  f  sW.  ■M~4D7 


SUn,  WT  Inle^iuiMnt 

UnU :  A-Mrt.  111-J ,  .  ._ 

BKin.,  1OT-)M ;  sitsniloluinuten,  107-11*;  muiU>HimTitj.U*-117;(lif«MlT*7 


SoiBlte :  Jjrrk.  K 
Bpcmutobtut :  EarlJimr 


a,  114-117  ;  oLnmlAloTj  ■J'ltem,  117-in 


Spsmntoua:  I/tdra,  SS:  Lfdi,  49:  Sankmrm,  71-71:  dwUr,  111;  CnrfiMk,  141; 

Spermotliea  :  Earlhinirm,  69,  7! ;  Small,  m ;  rKtrsoat,  171 
Bperm  HC  i  Dog-JM.  W 

Spinal  cord:  Joipiln^ui.  IBS.  IM,  IM-117;  ^s^jtijt,  171 

SplDOdfl  pnKHB,  iff  Vvrtebrm 

eplnclf :  roe^rwicA.  ISS-IU,  170-171 :  Dat-JM,  10e-10» 

«pli»l  v»1ts  ;  llBif^flili.  HO-Ill 

SplHD  :  l/og-fiii,  MS  ;  MnMU,  ISO  ;  n^FiH,  417 

Splenln] :  rsitC.  4DS 

SDOnxTB.  U 

AiMtf,  WI  ;  roirl,  sn.  4«> 
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stapes :  RabbU,  S98-S99 

Sternebra :  JiabMt,  S89 

Sternum  :  CrayJUh^  182, 134 ;  Cockroach^  168 ;  Rahbit^  S89 ;  Poui^  896-896 

Stigma :  Coekroachy  163-164, 170-171 

Stipes :  Cockroach^  164 

Stomach :  Leech,  44  ;  MuueU  100 ;  SnaH,  119 ;  Crafflik,  14»-16S ;  Ampkloxus,  183 :  Ihf- 

fi$h,  288-280 ;  RaJbMt,  329,  331,  334 ;  Pigeon,  487 
Stomodoenm  :  CrayfUhy  149 ;  Cockroach,  168 
Sabmentum :  Cockroach^  165 
Sucker  :  Liver-fluke,  28.  37 ;  Z«cA,  39 
Sulcus  :  /Za6Mf,  371,  381 
Supporting  lamella :  Hydra,  18,  20,  24,  25 
Snpra^angular :  Fowl,  406 

Supra-branchial  passage  or  chamber  :  Muuel,  86,  91, 103, 104, 106 
Supra-occipital :  RabbU,  291 
Supra-orbital  crest :  Dog-fish,  216 
Supraporbltal  process :  Rabbit,  294 
Suprsrscapula :  RabbU,  309 
Suspensorium  :  Dog-fish,  222-223 
Suspensory  fold  of  pharynx  :  Amphioxus,  184, 199,  202 
Swimmeret,  see  Abdominal  appendage 
Sylvian  aqueduct :  Rabbit,  886 ;  Hgeon,  446 
Sylvian  fissure :  RabbU,  374 
Symphytds  pubis :  Rabbit,  315 
Syrinx  :  Pigeon,  440-441 

Tapetum :  Dog-fish,  275 
Tarso-metatorsus  :  Fowl,  414-415 
Tarsus  :  Cockroach,  167  ;  RabbU,  312, 317-318 
Teat :  RabbU,  322 

Teeth  :  Crayfi^  149-162  ;  Cockroach,  169 ;  Dog-fish,  210, 222 ;  RabbU,  278-279,  305--308 
Telson :  Crayfi^,  134 

Tentacle :  Hydra,  16-17, 18-21 ;  Mussel,  87 ;  Snail,  108 ;  AmphUutus,  179, 193, 194 
Tentorium  :  Cockroach,  172 ;  RabbU,  371 
Tergum  :  Crayfish,  132 ;  Cockroach,  162 

Testis :  Hydra,  22  ;  lAver-fiuke,  SO  ;  ZmcA,  49,  67 ;  Earthtcorm,  72,  73  ;  Mussel,  101 :  CVwy- 
/UA,  148  ;  Cockroach,  174  ;  AmphUtxus,  191,  192,  203  :  Dog-fish,  229,  254-255  i 
/JaftW^,  362  ;  i^«m,  442  "^ 

Thalamencephalon  :  Dog-fiah,  261, 272 :  Rabbit,  872,  377,  881-386  ;  Pigeon,  446 
Thoracic  appendage :  Crayfish,  136-139  ;  Cockroach,  165-167 
Thoracic  duct :  Rabbit,  Z47 
Thoracic  viscera  :  RabbU,  335-837 
Thorax  :  Crayfish,  134 ;  Cockroach,  161-162 
Thread-cell :  Hydra,  19-21,  24,  25  ;  see  also  Trichocyst 
Thjrmus :  Rabbity  336 
Thyroid  body  :  Rabbit,  360 
Thyroid  cartilage  :  RabbU,  360,  367 
Tibia  :  Cockroach,  167  ;  Rabbit,  317 
Tibio-tarsus :  Fowl,  413-414 

Tongue  :  Cockroach,  168 :  Rabi)U,  323-325 ;  Pigeon,  426 
Tonsil :  Rabbit,  323 
Trachea :  RafAHt,  360 :  IHgeon,  440 
Tracheal  tube  :  Cockroach,  170-171 
Transverse  process  :  Dotj-fish,  212  ;  see  also  Vertebra 
Trichocyst :  Paramfcium,  5,  7 
Trochanter  :  Cockroach,  165 ;  RabbU,  816 ;  Foul,  418 
Tubercle :  RabbU,  288 
Tympanic  bone :  RabbU,  297 

bulla  :  RabbU,  291, 297 

cavity :  RabbU,  297 ;  Fotel,  399-400 ;  Pigeon,  449 

membrane  :  RabbU,  297  ;  Fowl,  399 ;  Pigeon,  448 
Tympano-EuKtachiau  passage :  Pigeon,  448-449 
O^hlosole :  Earthteortn,  64,  77 ;  Mussel,  101, 103 
Typical  segment :  0«qf/bA,  131-133 

Ulna  :  RabbU,  311 ;  Fotel,  410 
Umbilicus  of  feather  :  Pigeon,  418 

of  Bnall-&helL,lVQ 
Umbo:  J/tiu«I-i^U,«\ 


T7B<'>i'i>t'i  riwwn :  rati.  >M 

Vnts;  JVnu^,  w-»I.  IW.  Inn  ;  »uiU,  II 

Untbn  ;  RoAMf,  Hi 
IMBD-iimltal  rantl.  i—  TJmlm,  Vatlboli 
TItf nu :  IHrr-jhOf.  M :  RAAMt.  ItT 
~  miiKalJaiii :  AtUU.  »M.  U« 
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I1«:  Crat/Uli.  U1-.  i>«t-/Uli.  Sit,  tig  ,   llal'W, 


V*flu:  £lMfVl«*'. n :  jtncA.M):  Wull.  Ill:  /toN 
VWH.  HP  N*nr«.  loch  <n«nM 

ITtln,BiutMlil*n:  JtoMlt.  H»:  f1gmH.4t8 
■nltnl :  AiUlt,  IW ;  /lupn.  43> 
vf  Vlauwu:  ibMu,  >fl.  ikr 
■emUuiur:  RoMti.  MO,  UO ;  iXjnm. «».  MO 
•lilnl:/l<v-;U,lt»-»l 
triDiupId:  AiMll.ua 
;:, 


iHlitUo:  ^B 


Lnnt.  (0,  t7 :  Ai>^AMn-m,  Tl :  Jfeuilt.  II 


IT,  toa ;  aabui,  us  -.  nn"",  tn 


jDinlv:  JIaUU.i 
llno-8M(Tle:  AitM, 


BaMU.  iw  t  itfTM, «»,«».  Ut 


mud  [wnil ;  lioD-jbh.  »■ 
rabcUilMi:  /'<>|'';l'4.  Ml 


;  Ooj!-/.*,  941  :  Rat 


;  Rabill.  3<a-SM:  /%f;ra4,  111-414:  1 


ETrioi  Irf  ktrUMT  :  /V-^  43I-4U 


ID  Ill.>l<lllic  1  I 

ilola  ol  bnin 


t  A«M>i,  IM.  >S>.  140, 1(1 1 

:  Rn»UI,  111.  S4J  i  nvHO, 


a™" 


Uuml     Dav^nAtlt;  AiMU, 


■fiiK  Ml.  1 


tnortb :  lhv-;ti«,  MS,  171 ;  i 


>  Di  mn ;  M<a^.  «i,  ii 


:  BhuU.U*:  Dot-JIA,tU,S4»:  iMM,  m.t4 
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Vermis  eerebeOi :  lUOHi,  878 
Vcrtebn,  antioUiiftl :  HabbU,  S88 

caadal :  BabbU,  S87  ;  Foul,  894 

oenrical :  RaiMi,  Kl-^fM ;  /^oW,  88»-8M 

lumbar :  RaNHi,  986 

wcral :  RabMt,  S87  ;  Fottl,  898-894 

thoraolo  :  RaJbbU,  285-i86 ;  Foul,  89i-S98 

typical :  RdMHt,  MO-981 
Vertebral  oolmnn :  Dog-Jl»h,  S11-S13 ;  RabbU,  SSO-MT ;  Fatri,  888-894 
Vertebral  oolomn,  derdoraient  of :  Doy-IUh,  810 
Vertebrarterial  ouial,  jee  vertebra,  cervkml 
VeruDontanum :  RahbU,  886 
VeeionlatemiDaliB:  Li9fr.Jlitke,2l%i  fbrCAirorm, 71-78, 78 ;  Codtroa€k,\Ui  Dog-JU^tUi 

iY^ftm,448 
VcweT,  Mf  Blood-veeael 
Vestibnle :  Vwrtieella,  10 ;  iZoMif,  857 
Veitlbale  of  ear :  Do^fiih,  876 
VexiUam :  Pigfw^  419 
Vibrisn :  RahbU,  SSI 
Villi :  BahbU,  885 
Viaoeral  bmnp  :  SnaU,  111-119 
Visceral  maaa :  Mu*»H^  87, 109 

Viaoeral  nervous  system  :  Crujffiih,  154 ;  Codtrooj^,  178 
Visceral  skeleton  :  Iktg-JUh,  991-994 
Vitellarium,  ftv  Yolk-glond 
Vocal  conl :  lUMAt^  367 
Vocal  organ,  u^  Luynz,  Syrinx 
Vomer :  Rabbity  895 ;  Foul,  409 

VOKTICKLLA  :  8-18 

Vnlva :  RalMt,  891 

Wing  :  Cockroach,  168 ;  Foul,  408-411 ;  Figeon,  418 

Wrist,  tee  Carpus 

Wolffian  Body  :  Dog-fiih,  950-951,  959, 255  ;  RahM,  850 

Xipldstcmum  :  RabbU,  989 
Xiphoid  process  :  Fottl,  896 

Yolk-oell :  Lirrr-flukf,  85 
Yolk-gland  :  Liver-fluke,  39 
Yolk-reservoir :  liver-fluke,  39 

Zygapophysis,  $ee  Vertebra 

Zygomatic  arch  :  RaJbhit,  301 

Zygomatic  process :  Rabbit,  300,  801 ;  Foul,  400 
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